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PREFACE. 



The Elementary Inductive Geography is designed for use in the third, 
fourth, and fifth school years. It is the outcome of several years of experience 
in teaching geography to all grades, and of the supervision of geography-teaching 
in certain particular grades. During these years the interests, needs, and 
difficulties of pupils in this subject were carefully noted and studied. 

The authors have endeavored nob only to produce a thoroughly usable book 
for pupils, but also to place in the hands of teachers a text in which is brought 
together such material as has usually to be gathered with much trouble from 
many different sources. 

In its plan the book deals first, in Part L, with that in which the child is most 
interested: the life about him — in plants and animals and their various relations 
to himself and to the body of people he knows — in the diverae industries in 
which these people are engaged in order to secure a living — in the social life of 
the people as this may be affected by the peculiar nature of each season of the 
year. By means of illustrations and text the child's interest is awakened in the 
life of other countries, and he is led to note the influence of the various seasonal 
and eliomtic conditions upon his life. 

The social or life phases should be studied first, for the reason that children's 
interests naturally center in these. They should be studied as a preparation for 
the more complete undei^standing of geography and to awaken a broader intei-est 
and give a deeper insight into the social life of the world. 

Having secured and intensified these natural interests, pupils easily become 

interested in the physical features of the home district, in Part II., and the relatioD 

in which these physical features stand to the industrial and social life of the 

people. Physical features now assume a new and living interest, because pupils 

clearly recognize their influence upon the life of the people in its various aspects. 

Following the study of the physical features, a careful drill is given in 
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PREFACE. 6 

the making and reading of physical and political maps, in order that with the 
knowledge gained through the study of the physical and social aspects of the 
home district, and through the interrelated reading, the pupils may be prepared to 
enter intelligently upon the study of the political divisions of the world in a much 
broader manner. 

The authors have endeavored to present the study of the political divisions, in 
Part III., in such a way as to sustain the interest of the pupils in the different 
phases of social and industrial life and to emphasize their dependence upon the 
various physical conditions ; thereby creating a living interest in the heretofore 
dry subject of locative geography. 

Acknmvledgnienta. — The authors desire to express their thanks : 

To Dr. Edward R. Shaw, for his valuable advice and helpful criticism in the 
preparation of this book. 

To Dr. Thomas M. Balliet and Henry T. Bailey, who have kindly given 
many valuable suggestions. 

To Isaac B. Beales, the artist, for the patient, careful, and artistic manner in 
which he has carried out the suggestions of the authora in the arrangement of 
illustrations and in the making of the relief maps. 

To Miss Euphrosyne Bown, Teacher and Supervisor of Geography in 
the Normal Training School, Bridgeport, Conn., for the careful preparation 
of the excellent list of interrelated reading material to be used in connection 
with the study of the text. 

To many others, the mention of whose names space will not permit, who have 
generously aided the authors by contributing valuable illustrative material. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be a source of much pleasure to the 
children for whom it is written and that it will awaken in them an ever-increasing 
interest in the subjects which are presented. 

Mary R. Gale Davis. 
Chas. W. Deane. 

Bbidgbpobt, Conn., 1901. 
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PART I. 

INTRODUCTION TO GEOGRAPHY. 
OUR EARTH, 

We live upon a great round hall or 
sphere. It is called the earth. 

There are maiiy wonderful and beau- 
tiful things about this earth of ours of 
which we shall learn. 



THE CHILD'S WOBU). 



Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast, 
World, you are beautifully dressed. 



TliB wonderful air is over me, 
And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on water, and whirls the mills. 
And talks to itself on the tops of the bills. 



You, friendly Earth, iiow far do you go, ^^ entire outside of ike earth tS madf 

With the wheat-aelds that nod, and the rivers „^ ^ y^ ^nd water. 



that flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 
Aad people upon you for thousands of milesl 

Ah I you are so great, and I am so r 

I hardly can think of you. World, at 



In which of tlie pictures on this page is mort 
land to be seen than water? 



HARBLBHBAD NECK, COAST O 



uAflflACHUBETTs. pai'ts tbcre is 

much more water 
to be Been than land. 

LAND AJUD WATER. 

In the world- pictures on the next page the 

Our honiea, Scbool-llOUSeB, chui-chee, darker parta show what is land and the lighter 

factories, and all buildings are upon ** How d^J^'theTmount of water shown in U.e 

laTld. Kame other objects that are upon world-pictures compare with the amount of land 

land. shown ? 

Think of the nearest stream, pool, or There is much more watei' than land 

body of water which you know. What on the earth, there being three tdmes as 

can you tell about it ? nittch water as land. 



CONTINENTS AND ISLANDS. » 

ooiranraasTB-ABD islams. (e««'> »' ">f= '""■*. ''™" "■ ''°'""*'' 

often spoken of as a continent.) 

Trace entirely around the gi'eat di- 

viaions of land in tbe eaitb -pictures on The Western Continent is also spoken 

this and the following page with your of as the New World, and the Eastern 

finger or a small pointer. and Australian Continents as the Old 

You find two lai^e divisions and one World. This is because for a long time 



THE LAND AND WATER OF O 



smaller division entirely surrounded 
by water. These are contviieiits. 

They ai'e divided into six Gi'and 
"Divisions ; North America, South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
ti-alia. 

(Europe and Asia together form Euraaia.) 
Find each grand division in the world-pictures. 
Tell which are connected. 

We live in North America. 

North America and South America 
form the Western Continent; Eurasia 
and Africa the Eastern Continent; 
Australia the Australian Continent. 



the Western Continent was supposed to 
have been discovered and settled long 
after the Eastern Continent. 

On the next page is the picture 
of an island. Ti-ace around it and 
tell by what it is entirely surrounded. 
Trace around other islands in the 
world-pictures. Tell how they differ 
from the Eastern and Western Conti- 
nents. 

There are many islands on our 
earth. Some of them are very large, 
and some are very small. Many 
people live on the islands of the 
world. 



10 OUR ] 

There are many groups of islands on 
our earth. Find them in the world- 
pictures. 

AU the land on 
the earth above tlte 
surface of the wa- 
ter consists of either 

CONTINENTS Or IS- 
LANDS. 

Continents are 
the veiy large bod- 
ies of land which nse above the water 
by which they are entirely surrounded. 
Islands are the smaller bodies of land 
which rise above the surrounding 
water. 



home or school. See how many you cui find, 
after a rain, in the mud-puddles. 

HIGH i:.AKI>. I.OW 

IiAND, ABD 

8IAPES. 

Some of the land 
surface of our eailli 
is very high ami 
mountainous. 

The mountains 
in the picture on 
page 12 are very high ;' no trees or 
plants grow on their summits. What 
do you see instead ? Where are the 
trees growing? What kind of trees do 
they appear to be ? 

Tell which contioent is the largest; which the Do you know of any mouDtainous land near 

smallest. Trace the nearest way by land from the your school? If so, tell what you can about it. 




AKD IBI4ANDB OF OUR T 



Eastern to the Western Continent. Trace a land 
route from North America to South America; 
from Asia to Africa. 
Find islands in the pool or pond near your 



Some of the land on our earth is very 
low and flat. 

Observe how this low, flat land, in the 



OUR EARTH. 



pictures, stretches away io the distance 
as far as the eye can see. It is a plai?i. 



The foregTOiinii of the picture on 



the next 



consists of rolling 
land, but you can 
see the low hills in 
the distance. Do 
you know of any- 
such land in your 
neighborhood ? If so, 
tell what you can 
about it. 



HIOH, HOUNTAINODB LAUD. 



These plains ai'e 

' called prairies, 

because they are 

covered with 



Find the stream, the road, 
and the corn, in the pic- 
ture. Tell where you think: 
' the stream flows. Where 
do you suppose the stones 
were found for build- 
ing the stone wall! Tell 
what you can about the 
living objects in the pic- 
ture and what they are 
doing. 



Do you know of 
any low, flat laud or 
plain near your 
home or scbool? If 
BO, tell what grows 
on it Describe tlie 
two scenes of low, 
flatland on this page. 
Some of the 
land of our earth 
is neither very 
high nor very low 
and flat. It may 
he ktlli/,OT it may 
be irregular, roll- 
mg land. 



LOW, FLAT LAND. 



HIGH LAND, LOW LAND, AND SLOPES. 
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OUR EARTH. 



One of thesu pictures is a scene in the Alps in 
Europe; theother is in New England. Tell which 
is in the Alps, and why you think so. Find the 
covered bridge in the upper picture. What are 
the indications of life in each picture? 



Find each division or ocean in the world-;/- 
tures. Trace around each. Tell whatotheroce^ - 
lie around each ocean division. What oceans . 
around North America? South America ? Afri'.! 
Eurasia? Australia? Which ocean seems larg^ 

I 



ami most of the idaruh of the world is 

the OCEAN 01- SEA. 

The ocean covers about thiee-fourtha 
of the earth. 

Draw a circle and show proportion of land and 
water. 

The ocean has five divisions — the 
Ai-ctie, Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, and 
Antarctic. 



Wliich smallest? Which seems moat mdoseu 
by land? Through what water would yo3 
pass from the Arctic to the Pacific? From lii( 
Arctic to tlie Atlantic? 

The land bordering the ocean is tbe 
sea-coast or seashore. Trace the sea-coast 
of each continent. Which contineut- 
have the most regular coast ? 

Have you ever seen the ocean? If 80, tell all 
you can about it. If you have not, ask someon( 
who has, and tell what you leam. 



18 OUR EARTH. 

DAT AND NIGHT. half of the earth upon which the sun 

Turn a top slowly around, looking at ia shining is in daylight and warmtli; 

the peg while you turn. Now spin the other half is cooler and in tlie 

the top. You see there is a centfal line night. 

around which all the rest of the top The sun lights and limtn tlie earth. 



turns. This line passes through the 
top, and is called, its acm. The top 
spins around on its axis. 



The AXIS of the earth is the line pass- 
ing through the center of the earth on 
which the earth turns 
points or ends of this i 
are called the poles. 

There are the North 
and the South Poles. 
Find each. The earth 
turns completely 
around on its axis 
from west to east, 
once in every twenty- 
four hours. From tb 
picture you see that 1 
of the earth is ii 
light, and half is in the shadow 
or darkness. You also see that while 
some parts are having dawn, in otlier 
parts darkness is approaching. The 



The days a/tid nights are not of eqval 
length in ail parts of the earth. 

A little further on we shall learn 
more about the length of tl e days 
and nights. 



What grand divisious are having day in the 

picture} What ones are having nig-htr 

Point to the part of North America 

on which day is begiuning to 

:^ dawn. 






"G 



'•J 



As the earth turns 
toward the siiu, 
dawn will c i- e e p 
across the whole of 
North America aud 
South America uutil 
they are botli in broad 
, daylight. Then Europe, 
' Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia will be in darkness. 

I picture which part may be grow- 
? Wliicli part may soon be cooler t 
Why do you think so ! Draw the earth and sun 
so as to illustrate the cause of day and night. 



hm0 B^^"*""®' 
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OUR EARTH. 



THE SEASONS. 



Mo%t of US in tJiis country live where 
the weather is cold in winter. The 
days are short, with little sunshine. We 
have little time for play during the day, 
but we have nice long evenings for read- 
ing, study, and games. Some places 
have a great deal of snow and ice. 

K you have snow where you live, tell about it. 
What sports do you enjoy in winter? How do 
people travel? What work can people do in win- 
ter which they cannot do in summer ? Tell what 
you can of the plants in winter; where they are 
and what they are doing. 

Tell what you can of the animals in winter; 
where they are and what you think they are 
doing. Wtiat can you tell about the streams and 
pools of water in winter? Where are the animals 
which live in them? How do you think they 
keep warm? How are your homes warmed? 
How are you dressed in winter? What food do 
you eat? Whence do the fruits and vegetables 
come at this season? When were they gathered 
and stored? Gk) to the market and learn what 
fruits or vegetables are to be procured. Whence 
did they come? 

Study the scenes in the picture on page 17. 
Describe each. Tell which you like best, and why. 
Keep a record of the clear days during the winter; 
also of the stormy, the very cold, and the windy 
days. 

We have very ivarm weather in sum- 
mer. The days are long and full of 
sunshine, giving us a long time for work 
or play in daylight, but we have very 
short evenings. During the long day 
the land surface often becomes so 
heated from the hot rays of the sun that 
the nights are very warm. 

What games do you enjoy most in summer? 
What work do you find people doing in summer? 
In what different ways can people travel? Tell 
of the streams in summer; of the animals; the 
trees and plants. How do we keep our homes 



cool? How do we dress? What food do we 
that we may not be able to procure iu wiuterf 

Study each scene on page 19. Tell what < 
people, the horses, and the cows are doing. W . 
are the indications of summer? 

Keep a record of the number of storcnj <L 
also of the bright clear days, the cloudy, anc . 
showery days. 

Between winter and summer tee h 
SPRING. All through the spring i 
daylight is becoming longer and t 
evenings shorter. The weather is i 
coming warmer. 

Study the pictures on page 21. Tell of the 
dicatious of spring. Tell of other indicatt 
which you may know. What are the birds d<»i. . 
The animals? The people you know? \r- 
flowers peep out among the first in spring? ^^ 
changes of clothing do we make? Keep a rec 
of the cool, the warm, the clear, and the ston 
days. 

Between summer and winter we h 
AUTUMN or FALL. The daylight is gp 
ing shorter and the evenings Iodc 
through the autumn, and the weather 
becoming colder. 

In the picture on page 23 what indications hi' 
we of autumn? What changes are the aniiTL 
making in the fall? The hirds? The trees ai 
plants? What changes of clothing do most peo: 
make in the fall ? How are many people prepaii: 
for winter? Keep a record the same as for sprir . 

During the spring and autunm v. 
weather is not so cold as in winter l- 
so warm as in summer. 

We call ^ring^ summer^ autitnin^ ay 
winter the four seasons. 

There are four seasons in most tei 
perate countries. 

The four seasons make up a year of twel^ 
months. How many days are thei*e in a year 
How many weeks? 

From ahout the 20th of March until about t*' 
20th of June we have spring; from about Jus 



T 1 



20 



OUR EARTa 



20th until about September 20th we have summer; 
from September 20th until about December 20th 
we have autumn, and from December 20th until 
about March 20th we have winter. 

A year is marhed hy the time it 
takes the earth (o t^'avel in its pathway 
arov/ad the sun. 

A great many people 
on our earth live in t i^^f^ 

temperate countries, 
which lie in the two teni 




A large number of people live wl 
the weather all the year is similar to * 
of our summei's. This is in the hot • 
where the days and nights are of m^ 
equal length. In the hot countries ti 

are a rainy and a dry se 
during the year. \ 
people need \. 
clothing at any ^ 
of the year, and 



peraie belts. In these belts ^^^ ^^athway around ^^^' homes are built for cool 
the days and nights are of unequal and air. They do not need to > 
length for most of the year. There food for the cold season. They i 
are four seasons in temperate countries, little energy for work or for play. 



(^OB^MOPiir 
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BELTS OF OUR EARTH. 



with weather similar to that of our own 
country. The people need to make 
changes in their clothing in the spring 
and fall the same as we make. They 
need homes which can be made warm in 
winter and cool in summer. They store 
food for themselves and for their ani- 
mals for winter use. 



A few people live in the cold ht\ 
where the weather for most of the veiui 
similar to that of our winters. For ti 
greater part of the year there are sij< I 
and ice, and in some places the ice nev- 
entirely disappears. In these belts tl 
days and nights are of very unequ^ 
length. During one part of the ye 



IF^ ;iimu=iiMi^r~iC(B. «= OvtrinmniMini. 



82 OUR EARTH. 

there is a continuous day. Half a year The earth's axis is inclined so that 

later there is a continuous night. During the North Pole always points in tbt 

a very short summer, in the cold coun- same direction — towai-ds the Noi-th or . 

tries, the snow and ice melt from the sur- Polar Star. Ask your teacher to point 

face in most places, but the ground never it out to you. Because of this the whole I 

thaws below twelve inches. The people northern part of the eai-th is turned 



CnAKQE OF SEABONS. 



dress in furs and skins, and their homes 
are built to protect them from the cold 
of the long winter. They are obliged to 
store food and matei'ial for light and heat 
to last the greater part of the year. As 
they have no coal and no trees, they build 
their homes of snow, blocks of ice, and 
sod. They live on anima! food. The 
fat from animals furnishes them with 
light and heat. It is so cold that they 
have little. energy,and are unable to pro- 
vide for more than the bare necessities 
of life. 

The Equator.— For convenience in measuring 
distances the surface of the earth is divided into 
two equal parts by an imaginary line, called the 
Equator. It extends around the earth midway 
between the poles. Find it in the world-pictures. 

All -people who live smith of the 
Equator have summe>- while we have 
winter, and spinng while we have fall. 

As our days are growing shorter and 
colder their days are becoming longer 
and warmer. Imagine yourself in South 
America, Africa, or Australia, and tell 
us the conditions of each season. 



towards the sun for a part of the year, 
and all places north of the Equator are 
then having summer. See illvstratiou. 
The northern half is turned away fi'ora 
the sun for the other part of the year. 
and the southern half is turned towards 
the sun. Then all places south of the 
Equator are having summer ^vbile 
those north of the Equator are having 
winter. 

The people north of the Equator are 
having spring and are approaching sum- 
mer while those south of the Equator ni-e 
having autumn and are appioaching 
winter. 

All countries north of the Equator 
have the opposite season frmn the covn- 
tries south of the Equator. 

What season are the people south of the Equator 
now having? What season are they approaching! 

When we are having summer north of tlie I 
E^ioator, on what part of the earth do the sun's 
shortest rays fall? When we are having winter, | 
where do the shortest rays fall? You see by the 
picture that the shortest, and the hottest, rays 
fall on that part of the earth which is nearest 
the sun. 



PLANT HFE. 



PLANT LIFE, 

Many wild plants, grasses, and trees 
may gi"ow naturally near your home 
or school. 

See how many of the wild plants in your neigh- 
borhood you cau call by name. Which are vines ? 
Which are slirubs t 

Bring the plants into school, and we will learn 
the names of those we do not know and something 
of the habitfl of all plants. 

Plants have Tiahita as well as hoys and 
girls. Remember where you find each 
plant growing — by the side of water, on 
low, wet land, or on the higher, drier 
ground. This will help us to find out 



jriaius require jooa as peop'.e 
The plants take their food from 
soil in which they grow. 

The above is the picture of a real school ga 
where tlie children have planted the seeds ar 
now studying the plants to see how they | 
Describe it. Ton should have a little ganl 
your own, if it is only in a window box. 

Some plants live many years. \ 
out which of those brought into st 
belong to this class. Some live one i 
others two years. Which are these! 

Many plants are beautiful; others 
useful to mankind and animals; n' 
some are both beautiful and "« 
Some plants seem vseless, and we 
them weeds. 
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' Bring the weeds 
<d all tlie plants a 
know. 

Eveiy plant 
itself, in matur- 
ing its 
it Uvea 
birth to ^'^■ 
Try to find 
ferent plants 
know scat- 
Some BRANCHr 

in our local- 
euktvai- leat- 
dens and fields, 
need to be 
all localities. 



into school. Make a Ibt 
id wild flowers which you 



has . 




work to do for 
ing and acatter- 
^.^TMENS. seed as 
Of sKuu. from 
old age. 
out howthedif- 
which you 
ter their seed, 
plants grow 
ity only when 
«STWJi. «/ in gar- 
Other plants 
cidtivated in 



Cotton. — Here is the picture of a shrubby 
plant which is cultivated in warm countries for 
the fluffy fiber which surrounds its seeds. TbU 
fiber is called cotton. The seed is sown in Jfarcb 
or April, and tbe cotton is gathered from August to 
December. The flowers vary in color with the 
difl'erent varieties— some being purple, others 
yellow, others a pinkish-white. As the petals 
divp off, the seed-vessel, or boh, swells to the size 
of a large apple; it then bursts open, and the 
cotton is ready for the picking. As the seed-vessels 
ripen and burst open at different times on the 
same plant, the season for cotton-picking con- 
tinues for some weeks. From the picture on the 
preceding page, tell who the cotton pickers are 
and how they gather the cotton. The seeds are 
closely euveloped in the fiber, which is carried 
from the fields to the cotton-gin. Here the 
fiber is separated from the seeds. (Find out who 
invented the cotton-gin.) It is then haled and 



Des 



lot- 



plants do you 
are cultivated 



What cultivated 
know f Which 
because useful 
maU? Which rntirb plant, for their beauty I 

Plamis we cultivated for many pur- 
poses. Some are cvUivaied fw their 
BOOTS or TUB.'SRS ; some for their stalks 
or stems; some for their leaves; some 
for BUDS and blossoms, and some for 
their FRUIT or seeds. 

Think what pari of each of the plants which you 
know is used for food. Make a list of the plants 
which you know are raised for their leaves; for 
their stems — either as an article of food or fiber 
(the fitter of some plants is used for making 
cordage and cloths); for their roots or tubers; 
for bud or blossom ; for seed ; for fruit. Bring 
in pictures of the different plants which we eat. 
Also bring in specimens of those which grow in 
your neighborhood. 

Qo to tlie groceries, fruit-stores, and drugstore 
and find out what plant products are sold which 
come from sections liaving about the same seasons 
that we have. Which come from warmer coun- 
tries; which from colder countries. 



to a! 

of Is. 

Des Ihe 

cotton factory. cotton-plant. uring to 

school samples of goods made 
from cotton. 

What plants give us our spicea ? 

Spices grmo in countries which have 
hot weather for most of the year. 

Bring in different kinds of spices. Find out 
from which part of the plant the spice is taken. 



'he raepbeny 
1 blackberry 
^uains, but the 
ry seems to be 
low it is dif- 
the rest. 

:nt for nourishing 
until it is full^ 
i throug:li various 
"set up housft- 
in fruite through 
)u can about the 



1 warm coun- 
lave seen and 
ere the seed is 



ut which we 

■LESHT FKUITS. 

aecause they 
are juicy and 
have flesh to 
protect their 



Make a list of 
the different 
fleshy fruits in 
the picture on 
page 29. Learn 
all you can 
about each; 
when the tree 



second cousins to these. Tell how 

they differ. They belong to the orplant blossoms; how long it takes the fruit to 

" Ji&l'rv Familv " mature ; how it is gathered ; how stored or shipped 

. , , . . for market; its value. 

Apples, peara, and quinces are cousina 

Tell how they are alike. Tliey are ^'J^*'** ""* the gra.Vw? Bring in each kind 

■' '' Tell where you found it. Find out which need 



most heat and moisture. Which grosv in the 
Make a list of the cousins to the colder countries? Which will grow only in the 

peack Tell why you think they are »»™.c<>""'™'. ,'*"""'M' ™" '"^,'' °^ 

*^ • / 1 V. vated m your neigliborhoodi Biing in the prod- 

related. They belong to the "Atone ucts of the grains. 



28 PLANT LIFE. 

Wheat id the most valuable of all the grainB. beat. No other grain furniahea so man j pecf 

It haa been cultivated since the earliest period with food. At least one-third of the human n 

in history. It is cultivated in nearly all temperate are dependent upon ita cultivation, 
countries. JFYowr is made from wheat m ■ ji 

Maize or Indian Corn is of great importance -^ "^ graim, pods, cones, anU n iiis 

as a grain food, especially for animals. When coiled DRT FRUITS. Oan you thinh uhi 
Am.ric wa. dheoverri m.ije wu p^^ (,„j , 

fOUQ'l •" •>" •'"* DTBin tettiA of tlin i _. . 



Indiii 
iU 



a- 

\ ' «' 

t>, /■ 

impo " 

Thej MIL' 

*un *"*" 

are cultivated over a wiae secuon uuuouio ••»« "• wan: 

of the temperate parts of the world. In what eOUntries, but mOSt of them thri'- 

fo^doweeatoatai best m tlie temperate countries. It i 

Bablkt will grow in a colder country than any "^° - , - i * -i- r^ 

other grwn. It was the principal bread-grain of the inost useful of plant families. ta: 

the ancient people. Malt is made from barley. y^y thiuk why ? 

ErB ta the principal bread-grain of the masses ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ members of tbl: 

of the people in mainland Europe. 

Kick requires a wot soil with a great deal of faiuily. 
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Their seed? Bring Bpecimens of fruit aud seed in some red iuk and leave them there for a tin: 

to schoo]. Find out how each tree scatters its Observe the effect. From this experiment y< : 

seed. In what mouth and season does each bios- will learn how the sap gets to the growing parti 

Bom? In what month does each mature its fruit? the tree. 

,1, ,1 , - ,1 ■ , 1 Note carefully the shapes of the leaves, li- 

All the trees m the picture, and many ^^^^^^ ^f g^,,,j, ^„ j,,, ,^. j,ote wher* iK- 

othera, drop their leaves in the fall. branch, if high or low. Find out what kind . 

Trees which drop t/ieir leaves in t/tefall "^"^ '*>« ^"^ ''*^«- 

are called deciduous TREEa ^^^ foliage is arranged U> allow dr 

Mat- a list ofthe deciduous trees in the picture; ^<^^^<^n/ ammtnt of air and mnli^hn 

learw all you can about each. Add to this list as reach every part Oj the tree. 



DECIDUOUS TREES AND THEIR FOLIAGE. 



tanksareeitherdrawnonaleds to the sugar-house, i i i . .1 

or they are connected by pipe lines, as in the pic- ^OT 08 800D aS the buds are Out the Bap 

ture, with the vats in the sugar-house. Here the becomea bitter. Most of the maple sugar 



of the world is made in the northern part 
of the United States, especially in the 
northeastern Dart, and in Canada. 

From these 
to other se( 
tries to be 

Find out its 
gallon as syn 
pound as suga 

Make a list i 
nut trees. T( 
they blossom ; 
monUi their 
ripe; how it is 

Make a list < 
fruit trees w! 
know or can 
about. Tell in 
they grow; th 
fruit they beat 
On th 
next page i 
the picture < 
a cocoanu 
pahn grove. 

The coco 
nut pall 
grows in the 
hot regions 
of our j 
earth. 
It bears 
one of the 
largest 
in the 

The nut is 
aod the shell i 
It is filled with 
nut and a quant 

is drunk by the natives of the hot countries. The 
nut is enveloped in a very thick husk, which 
makes the fruit seem of great size. It is too large 
for the smaller animals to store or for the wind to 
carry. "Jack Frost" does not appear, so the 



tree depends upon the waves to help di^ien 
seed. 

This busk is nearly always three-sided, atbi 
<..» .....-1I- ..-.:ji. -rater. Its si 

way. It is ca.- 
: to other &: 
mta itself, to ■. 
of a mother'. 
'■hes have 
' habits of i: 
Try to find 
what ti- 
.' are. A. 
find om 
uses of ■ 
birch. T. 
gi*ow in <■' 
er regi' 
than oil 
d 8 c i d u " 
trees. 

SVSRQRSSS: 

The (<•■ 
which ' 
leaves in v 
ter are ki: 

GREENS. 

do the lei: 
e evergrr- 

position fr' 
IS trees ? i 
je to the 1! 

arrangeiii';: 
ach ever.'rr 
does the sr 



Bring in twigs of each evergreen which %rf 
in your neigh borliood. Sketch them, being ear- 
to note their manner of growth. Bring in : 
fruit, watch its opening and dispersion of » 
Tli'ing in specimens of wood. Observe, smell, n. 
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ite of the wood. Tell how it differs from tlie 

>od of the deciduous trees. Tell how the liem- 

:ks differ from the firs, Ih" 

lars from the firs and hem- 

;ks, the pines from the 

tier evergreens. The pines 

B the most valuable timber 

tes in the world. From 

lich evergreen does the 

ruce-gum come ? 

If we were to visit 
le colder parts of the 
;raperate countries we 
lould fiud more everg 
iciduous trees. The a 
»me of them is of great 
lip-buildiDg. Evergreens are usually 
•uod growing with birches. 

On the low [>luins bordering the At- 
ntic coj 
Dth An 



urope 
'outhei 



"naval stores," are procured. The naval 
stores are reain, pitch, tar, turpentine, 



ines . 
row. - 
'here 
re sev' 
ral va- 
ieties 
f them 
-the 
oiig- 

e a f 
ine be- 
ig the 
I o B 1 
bund an 

From 
ines t 
■roductf 



picture. The reun. or crude turpentine, flows into 
the receptacle made for it. It is then distilled for 
the oil or "spirits of turpentine." Rosin, the sub- 
stance left behind after the distillation, is lately 
soap. Tar is 
I and turpen- 
ocured, how- 
ever, by an 
entirely 
different 
process, 
i'ind out from 
e dictionary 
and other 
sources the 
uses of 
these prod- 
ucts. Why 
are these 
products 
called 
" naval 
stores" ! 
Learn what 
you can in 
regard to 
their com- 
mercial 
value. 

Describe 
each scene 
here, rep- 
ry. 
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Bring the weeds into school. Make a list 
of all the plants and wild flowers which you 
know. 

bas a work to do for 

^u^_ ing and scatter- 

'STMMj. seed as 

COMIU , 

.a sitwi. from 




out howthedif- 
which you 
ter their seed, 
plants grow 
ity only when 
-srwatsmji. «?in gar- 
Other plaots 
cultivated in 



What cultivated 
know ? Which 
because useful 
mala! Which 



plants do you 
are cultivated 
to man and ani- 
PLANT. '*'•' their beauty t 



Cotton.— Here is the picture of a shro^ 
plant which is cultivated in warm countries ■ 
the llufFy fiber which surrounds its seeds. T. 
fiber is called cotton. The seed is bovpd ia Mar ' 
or April, and the cotton is gathered from Augur ■ 
December. The flowers vary in color with : 
difi'erent varieties— some being purple, oth;:, 
yellow, others a pinkish-white. As the peL , 
drop off, the seed-vessel, or bole, swells to the si ' 
of a large apple; it then bursts open, and i 
cotton b ready for the picking. Asthe seed-vest i 
ripen and burst open at different times on l ' 
same plant, the season for cotton-picking cwi- 
tinues for some weeks. From the picture on it- 
preceding page, tell who the cotton pickers a^ 
and bow they gather the cotton. The seeds a^ 
closely enveloped in the fiber, which is carriw 
from the fields to the cot/on-gin. Here ih 
fiber is separated from the seeds. (Find out wt,. 
invented the cotton-gin.) It ia then baled ar..; 

tak"" •" - — •■' ' ^. _■-_.. - .j^^j 

Des 



ton 
tiot 



Coi- 
su- 



-Plants we cultivated for many pur- 
poses. Some are cultivated for their 
ROOTS or TUB.'^Ra ; mnw for their stalks 
or STEMS ; some for their leaves ; same 
fw BUDS and BLOSSOMS, and some for 
their FEurr or seeds. 

Think what partof each of the plants which you 
know is used for food. Make a list of the plants 
which you know are raised for their leaves; for 
their stems — either as an article of food or fiber 
(the fiber of some plants is used for making 
cordage and cloths); for their roots or tubers; 
for bud or blossom; for seed; for fruit. Bring 
in pictures of the different plants which we eat. 
Also bring in specimens of those which grow in 
your neighborhood. 

Go to the groceries, fruit-stores, and drugstore 
and find out what plant products are sold which 
come from sections Jiaving about the same seasons 
that we have. Which come from wanner coun- 
tries; which from colder countries. 



toal 

of 1 

Desi 

cotton factory. 

school sampli 

from cotton. 



of 



goods made 



What plants give us our ^icea ? 
Spices grow in co^intries which have 
hot weather for moat of the year. 

Bring in different kinds of spices. Find out 
from which part of the plant the spice is taken. 



'he raapbeny 
1 blackberry 
>usi[is, but the 
ry seema to be 
low it is dif- 
the rest. 

int for nourishing 
until it is fully 
i through various 
"set up house- 
in fruits through 
)u can about the 

a warm coun- 
lave seen and 
ere the seed is 



ut which we 

XESHT FRUITS. 

because they 
are juicy and 
have flesh to 
protect their 
seeds. 

Make a list of 
the different 
fleshy fruits in 
the picture on 
page 29. Learn 
all you can 

second cousins to these. Tell how vrheu the tree 

they differ. They belong to the or plant blossoms; how long it takes the fruit to 
** Jieri'V FatnUv " mature ; how it is gathered ; how stored or shipped 

Apples, pears, and quinces are cousins. 

Tell how they ai-e alike. They are ^^'"'* ^"^ the (,™» Bring in each kind^ 

■' '' Tell where you found it. Find out which need 

-Pomes. niost heat and moisture. Which grow in the 

Make a list of the cousins to the colder countries! Wliich will grow only in the 
peach. Tell why you think they are "a™ countries! Which i. mo.t largely cuUi- 
*^ mil t r. vated m your neighborhood) Bring in the prod- 
related. They belong to the ^^ Stone nets of the grains. 
Family.^ 
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hardy trees and evei-greeos, all trees and 
plants grow smaller and smaller, ud- 
til tbey almost disappear. Tliiok how 
bleak and lonely it must be ! 

Id the State of California, United 
States, there are groves or forest sections 
of immense evei-green trees. They are 



Make a ]istof tlie different uses of trees, 
the products of the different trees; the vaii- 1 
each product as far as you can learn. 

Find pictures in other parts of this book r- ■ 
senting forms of plant-life. Tell from their r ' 
nerof growth whether, you think they beioc; 
the hot or to the temperate countries. WL. 
jou notice about all tropical vegetation nh:' | 
different from that of the temperate vegOaLt 
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the largest trees in the world, being of 
great height and size. Many people 
visit these groves from diifereut sec- 
tions of the world. 

Compare the size of the cottage with the diam- 
eter of the trees in the foreground of the picture 
on the preceding page. 

Estimate the size of the wagon, in the picture 
l>n this page. Estimate the width of cut in the 
tree. Estimate the size of the tree at ttte base. 
Describe the growth of these trees from the two 
pictures. 



Go to the drugstore and find out what tri'T i 
plants are valuable for medicines. Try aU' 
learn from what country and grand division <: 

Find out what ti'Opical plants are vahiali]^ 
food; from what countries they come; their v. 
tons. 

Find out what tropical and what tempefl 
woods are especially valuable for making f'..-: 
ture. 

Plant seeds of the different deciduous and e" 
green trees; through observation learu all ^i 
can of their manner of growth and their nee<U. 



ANIMAL LIFE. 




falo, and elepliant are trained to wi : 

Animal Famujes. — Animals have habits 

living, of procuring food, of protect; 

themselves and their young. 

Groups of animals resemble each other 

hheir habits. They have certain peculiarit 

and features which fit them for their nic 

of living. 

Animah belong to qbeat families 
■yeople and plants do. 
They have fathers, mothei-s, brothers, ■ 




ANIMAL FAMILIES. 



Ulcoui i;in; Family. Find out all you can about each. Maka 

Vea8elFamilyti\\{\_BearFainilya.V%^hoWT\. a list of the Thick-Skinned animals; of the Gnaw- 

:he Otter beloDgs to another family. ^'^- What is the food ot each ? 

These family groups are all members Makealistof the family groups belong- 

f the same great family blanch and have ing to the Oud Chewers, on page 41. You 



ANIMAL LIFE. 



see tliis branch is made up of several fam- 
ily groups. They are all " Grass- Eaters" 
Make a list of the members of the 
"/' 
2J- 




Tl 

are aiso 
grass-eaters. Tell 
in wliat coun- 
tries some of 
these ani- 
mals live. 

There 
are few 
members of 
the Pouched 
Family. The 
most important ai^ 
in the picture. They all have pouches 
in which they cany their young. 

The Toothless Family is of little im- 
portance. Find out if the turtle, the 
frog, and the toad have teeth. The tur- 
tle belongs to the Family of Reptiles. 
The alligator, the lizard, and the snake 
are also members of this family. The 
fi-ogs and toads are almost alone — a 
family by themselves. 

The Monkey Family consists of sev- 
eral cousins varying in size from the 
smaller ones which we see with 



organ-grinders to the ape and gorilla, 
— the latter being larger and strooger 
than man. (Page 39.) 

Bring in pictures of as many of the animals as 
you cau find. Arrange them neatly on charts 
accoifling to their families. Find out the leadiug 
characteristics of each family. 

Animals move about from place tu 
place ; yet confine themselves within 
certain limits, in which the weaker ones 
die and the stronger survive. These 
limits are spoken of as Animal liealms. 

What animal i-ealms do you Bud in the picture ! 
Make a list of the animals in each, according to 
t«xt on this and the next page. 

The animals of the Ausiralian Realvi 
are different 
z' M,^^ CfcV from all the 

is probably 



which the 
laud animals 
of other conti- 
nents can get there, 



the 



neither can the animals of Australia get 
to other continents. Why ? 
Northern Realm. Family of Gnawere; Bear 
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tte of the wood. Tell how it differa from tlie "naval stores," are procured. The unval 

H>d of ^e deciduous tr^. Telllio^ the hem- gtores are rcsiD, pitch, tar, turpentine, 

!ks differ from the flrs, !>"■ i r ' > r > 

3ars from the firs and hem 

3ks, the pines from the 

tier evergreens. Tlie pines 

e the most valuable timber 

;es in the world. From 

iiich evergreen does the 

.ruce-gum come ! 

If we were to visit 
le colder parts of the 
iinperate coiintries we 
lould find more evei^ 
eciduous trees. The ' 
>ine of them is of grea. ... 

lip-building. Evergreens are usually picture. The resin, or crude turpentine, flows into 
>und erowing with birches. the receptacle made for it. It is then distilled for 
° ^ T_ 1 • » the oil or "spirits of turpentine. Bosin, the sub- 
On the low plains bordering the At- stance left behind after the distillation, is largely 
tntic COl soap. Tar is 

oth At ' «"*' *"•!*'" 

Ocured, how- 

= a 1 over, bj an 

Europe entirely 

routhtl difterent 

process. 

^ne8 . Hndoutfrom 

;row, - e dictionary 

:here and other 

sources th« 

■re sev uses of 

ral va- these prod* 

ieties ucts. Why 

, , are thes» 

•* them products 

— the called 

ong- "naval 

*'- stores" ! 

_® * * Learn what 

line be- you can in 

Off the '••'eai-d to 

'=' their com- 

"081 mercial 

ibundai: value. 

From Deacribo 

each scene 



lines t 
products 



here, 
ry. 
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Bring the weeds into scliool. Uake a list 
of all the plants and wild flowers which you 
know. 

Every plant has a woi'k to do for 



itself, in matur- 




ing and scatter- 



seed as 
from 
old age. 



out liow the dif- 
whieh you 
ter their seed, 
plants grow 
ity only when 
• SIM*, tfrf in gar- 
Other plants 
cultivated in 



CorrON.— Here is the picture of a sbrubbv 
plant wliich is cultivated in warm couatries fcii 
the fluffy fiber which surrounds its seeds. Thi> 
fiber is called cotton. The seed is sown io March 
or April, and the cotton is gathered from August to 
December. The flowers vary in color with the 
ditferent varieties — some lieing purple, others 
yellow, othen a pinkish-white. As the petal* 
di-op off, the seed-vessel, or bole, swells to the size 
of a large apple; it then bursts open, aod the 
cotton is ready for the picking. As the seed-vess*fU 
ripen and burst open at different times on tli« 
same plant, the season for cotton-picking^ con- 
tinues for some weeks. From the picture on the 
preceding page, tell who tlie cotton pickers are 
and how they gather the cotton. The seeds are 
closely enveloped in the fiber, which is carried 
from the fields to the cotton-gin. Here the 
fiber is separated from the seeds. (Find out who 
invented the cotton-gin.) It is then baled and 

taken tn fl rallivuii) _ alutinn nr. nr>>arf. 



plants do you 

are cultivated 

to man and ani- 

for tlieir beauty ? 

Plamis a/re ctdtivated for many pur- 
poses. Some are cultivated fm- tTieir 
BOOTS or TUB-"5R8 ; some far their stales 
or STEMS ; soms for tJieir leaves ; some 
far BUDS a-nd blossoms, arid some far 
their FBorr or seeds. 

Think what partof each of the plants which you 
know is used for food. Make a list of the plants 
which you know are raised for their leaves; for 
their stems — either as an article of food or fiber 
(the fiber of some plants is used for making 
cordage and cloths); for their roots or tubers; 
for bud or blossom; for seed; for fruit. Bring 
in pictures of the different plants which we eat. 
Also bring in specimens of those which grow in 
your neighborhood. 

Oo to the groceries, fruit-stores, and drugstore 
and find out what plant products are sold which 
come from sections having about the same seasons 
that we have. Which come from warmer coun- 
tries; which from colder countries. 



Des 



:;ot- 

sta- 

■f it 

ries 
w u 



of 



I s. 
the 



cotton lactory. cottok 
school samples of 
from cotton. 

What plants give us our spices ? 
Spices groxo in cozmtries which . 
hot weather for mast of tJie year. 

Bring in different kinds of spices. Find out 
from which part of the plant the spice is taken. 



goods made 



have 
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''• taste of the wood. Tell how it differs from the 

wood of the deciduous trees. Tell how the hem- 
-^ locks differ from the firs, t^" 
!:' cedars from the fin and hem- 
:.■ iocks, the pines from the 
.■ other evergreens. The pioee 

are the most valuable timber 

trees in the world. From 

\vliich evergreen does the 

spruc«-gum come ! 

If we were to visit 

the colder parts of the 

temperate countries we 

should fiud more evei*g 

deciduous trees. The ^ 

some of them is of greal 

ship-baildiug. Evergreens are usually 

found growing with birches. 

On the low plains bordering the At- 
lantic COf 

both An 

ica a 
IE; Europe 

South ei 

pines .- 

grow. ■- 

There 

are sev. 

eral va- 

rieties 

of them 

— the 

long- 
leaf 

pine be- 

iDg the 

m o 8 1 

abundan 

From 

pioes i 

' products 



"naval stores," are procured. The naval 
stores are resin, pitch, tar, turpentine, 



picture. The resin, or crude turpentine, flows into 
the receptacle made for it. It is then distilled for 
the oil or "spirits of turpentine." Bosin, the sub- 
stance left behind after the distillation, is largely 
soap. Tar is 
I and turpen- 
ocured, how- 
ever, by an 
en tirely 
different 
process, 
rind out from 
e dictionary 
and other 
sources Uie 
uses of 
these prod- 
ucts. Why 
are these 
products 
called 
" naval 
stores"? 
Learn what 
you can in 
regard to 
their corn- 



Describe 
each scene 
here, rep- 



*8 PLANT LIFE. 

Wheat id the most valuable of all the grains, heat. No other grain furnishea so many peo- 

It has been cultivated since the earliest period with food. At least one-thirf of the human ™ 

in history. It is cultivated in nearly all temperate are dependent upon its cultivation, 
countries. Flour is made from wheat. 

Maize or Indian Corn is of great importance ^^ grains, pods, cones, and tittis c. 

as a grain food, especially for animals. When coHed DRY FRUITS, (hrt V&U think wl,u 

America was discovered maize was r. j i 

foun'i I" i« »!"> ""i" *"^ "' <i- ireas ana mans avf. rer 

Indi, tf^fA 



of the temperate parts of the world. In what 
foods do we eat oats f 

Barlky will grow in a colder country than any 
other grain. It was the principal bread-grain of 
the ancient people. Halt is made from barley. 

Rys is the principal bread-grain of the masses 
of the people in mainland Europe. 

RiOE requires a wet soil with a great deal of 



the 

gar- 

and 

), k- 

th. 

II LY. 

bese 
L-oiisiua live lu warni 
countriee, but most of them thrive 
best in tbe temperate countries. It is 
the most useful of plant families. Can 
you think why ? 

Make a list of the members of this 
family. 



On this page are pictures of the Industrial Children must be trained by educatr: 

Normal Training School at Tuskegee, Alabama, mothers if a race is tO make progre= 



are educated, but the girls are kept in the people of the "White Race. Ther 
dense ignorance. This degrades the race, are making rapid advancement in mod- 
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em educational ' 

ods, and are ■ 
ucating tteir 
boys and girls. ^ 

Other 
branches of 
the Yellow 
Race live in 
the cold and in 
the hot coun- 
tries. The In- 
dians of the 
woi-ld are of 
this race. 
Those of the 
United States 

are being educated by the white peo* 
pie. Many schools have been opened for 
this purpose. 
As a result, 
the Indians 
are less war- 
like than for- 
merely and 
are working 
more. 

The Eski- 
mo branch is 
making ad- 
vancement um 
men and woi 
gone to the co 
establish scho( 
teach these pe 
lives. 

The Eskim 
mountains or h 
plains which 
for most of the year. For the rest 



^ear they see a 

pet of green 

gi'ass and moss, 

but no trees. 

They see no 
cities, with 
churches and 
public build- 
ings, manufac- 
tuiing estab- 
lishments, or 
stores; no 
streets ; noth- 
ing wh ich 
makes the 
Am erican 
boys and girls comfoi-table and happy. 
For many weeks in a year they have no 
otitioTiino ii.>f iiave to work, 
1 live by the 
dip. They 
and live on 
inimals which 
1 in the cold 



tioolhouse on the 
;be most northern 
schoolhouse in 
the world. The 
teachers are - 
Americans, 
and the dear 
old American 
flag; floats over 
iL The reindeer 
has been intro- 
duced by our 
government to 
g:ive these peo- 
ple enough 
food for the 
long, cold vin- 
t«rs. 



The Lapps or Laplanders live in 
northern Eni-ope. 

From the picture, describe their homes, their 
dress, and anything elne that vna aee. 
Also describe the 
dress and Iiome 
of the Indians on 
the next page. 
Find the pictures 
of the liomes of 
the Eskimos in 
Alaska. 

In the pictures 
of Siberia, Asia, 
fou will find 
homes similar to 
those of tlie Lappa 
and Eskimos. 

Religions 
and Chukches. — Churches are as neces- 
sary for the upright living of mankind 
as schoolhouses. 

The greater portion of the Whites are 



some are Mohammedans. They hv 

no knowledge of God or of Christ i 

the Christians have. 
— Mnat. nf tlid Negroes of Afrii 

are I^agam 
some are Mi 
hammedaLi 
The majorin 
of the Negn-f 
in Amerio 
are ChristiaE! 
As Chris: 
a n i ty L a- 
spread ovc- 
the Avh(NT 
world, til- 

people have become less degraded. 
All people of (lie world are less barha- 

ous and live better lives than formerly. 
Tins is seen in their homes, their mai- 



ESKIMO CRILnRBH AMD 
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Ch'istvjns. They are either Protestants ner of dress, their less cruel modes of 

or Catholics. warfare. 

The greater portion of the Yellow 3^-,,^ j^ pictures of as many of the different 

Race are Brahmaniats and Buddhists ; nations of Caucasians as you can, also pictures c-t 



OCCUPATIONS. 



.omes, school ho usee, churches, and industries of 
be different White people. ArraDge all neatly 
o a chart for the schoolroom or on nmnilla 
'aper to be kept and added to by yourself. 

In the same nay make a collection of pictures 
epresentiae the life of the different nations of the 
lon^lians, and of the Negroes. Arrange them 
eparatelyinthesame 
ray. Tbepioturei 
leed cost little 
ir nothing. 
)ur magazines 
ind papers, 
ailtoad guides 
ind advertise- 
nents are full 
)f pictures rep- 
■eseiiting the 
ife of different 
Mopleof the worl 
ieep your eyes t 
hen, and see wl 
.fthrf class can n 
ist collections of 
vith the least e 

OCOUPA 

Nearly ev< 
know is work 
►vay for a liv 
)e()ple work 
lauda, others 
>rain9, and : 

.vith both iiauun aiiu 

>raiii3. All kinds of work are honorable 
ind necessary in the world. Even plants 
lud animals have a work to do. There 
ire no idlers in nature. 

That which a man or a wotnan does 
""or a living is his or her occupation. 

Think of what your father is doing for a living. 
Think of the different people whom you know, 
md tell what each is doing for a living. 

Which occupations belong especially to winter? 
Po summer? To spring? To autumn) Which 
mes continue through all seasons of the year? 



People are living and working in 
nearly every part of the world. 

Some people are working on land, 
some OD water, some among the moun- 
tains, some on the plains, and some in 
the forests. 

lere the weather 
icy cold, others 
ver cold, and 
still others 
where it is 
cold, temper- 
ate, and hot 
at different 
seasons of the 
year. 

A man's oc- 
cupation is 
largely deteir- 
mined hy the 
general condi- 
tions which 
surround him. 
These gen- 
eral conditions 
may relate to 
t h e_ physical 
surroundings 
— as the sui-face, soil, heat, moisture, 
vegetable and animal life, or mineral 
deposits. They may relate to the social 
or mental conditions which surround 
the man, or he may be influenced by his 
love of adventure and travel. 

The physical conditions will influence 
one to become a farmer, a manu- 
facturer, or a business man of some 
kind; social conditions and desires 
usually influence men to take up the pro- 



feBsiona — and so we have lawyera, doc- 
tors, teachers, ministers, etc. The love 
of adventure will seiid men to the miniDg 



regions, where they 
may suffer many 
hardships and secure 
very little return in 
money. 

31ake a list of all the 
occupations which you 
know. Bring in pictures 
representing as many as 
you can. Arrange them 
neatly. Hake a list of 
the professions. Learn 
■11 you oan of each. 

Fakjonq or AoRi- 
OCLTURE. — Farming 

is ^ most itnportant of all occupations. 
Upon the farm or agricultural products 
the great masses of the people depend 
for food. Name some of these pioducts. 

People are farming in every counti-y 
in the world, except where it is extremely 
cold for most of the year. 

We find farms among the mountaiii.s 
and hills, upon the slopes, and in the 
lowlands. The best farms are usually 
upon the hillsides and in the fertile 
lowlands, bordering streams and bodies 
of water. 



There is worh on the farm for ete] 
season of the yea}'. There is much 
work on a farm during the spring, bid 
mer, and autumn than in the winter. 
How many of you have visited a farm! 
those who have tell us about it. Take paper u 
draw the farm. Tell whose land adjoins it !} 
dicate the liighway. Tell to what place the bi^t 
way leads and what places you ^ould { 
going there. 

Locate the house, bams, and other farm buiii 

ings. Divide the farm into meadow or grass lu^ 

pastures, woodland, plowed fields for ^rain 

potatoes, a garden with beds of vegebtbles, ai 

orchards. Locate u 

stream or body of 

in the pasture. 

what are raised in U 

garden. At what u 

son does the fsnnH 

reap the most bend! 

from the vegelableil 

Indicate the kind ■ 

orchard. 

What is ihs WOJJ 
in the spring ? 

Find out all you 
about plowing, pre 
ing tbe soil, and sowiq 
the seed. "What ai 
sown i what planted \ 



Compare the different modes of plowing in !i 
world, from the pictures in other part^ of tliis bou 

What is tJte sumtner work on a farm .' 



Tell all you can about baying — when 
the hay is cut, how it is cut, cured, anil 
stored. Also tell how it is sold; its 
value. It 13 put up in bales for carrying 
by train or boat, as it would be too 
bulky and there would be too much 
waste if it Avere 
out baling. Thi 
often take it 
nearest villag 
city in w^on- 
loads. 

What is the 
auturtinworkf 

Tell all you 
can about the 
autumn work 
of harvesting, 
separating, 

ing, gathering, 
and storing. 

We cut or 
harvest grass, 
grain, corn, 
sugar-cane, to- 
bacco ; sepa- 
rate the kernel of grain from tlie chaff 
and straw; dig the potatoes, pnll the 
roots, \vhich we call vegetables, and 
gather the fruits. We store these prod- 
ucts in different ways. The hay and 
straw are either stored in barns or 
stacked ; the grains ai"e stored in gi-an- 
eries; the vegetables are stored in cellars, 
or buried in the ground below freezing. 

How are the salable articles prepared for 
market? Find out at what prices they are sold in 
the market. 



Compare the farming scenes in other parte r 
this book with those of our own, page SI. 

Some farmera keep many cows, fn: 
whose milk butter and cheese are m»l 
This is called a Dairy. The occuji 
tion is Dairying. 

" " '" id cheese are s. 

bey soldi Al- 
h are tbey wor: 
[« other cattle pn>o- 
[8ee page 37.) 

In some 1- 
calities larj- 
droves of a; 
tie ai'e rai>c. 
for their can 
products. 

Many < ' 

these cattir 

are taken t 

large citie- 

where ther- 

are sJaughit: 

and packii^. 

houses. !!*■'- 

they ai-e cvi 

verted ii.i 

beef and otl-"! 

products, and packed for the markets ■ 

the world. The hides are sent U> • 

tannery to be made into leather. Tb- 

leather is made into boots and shoes. 

On the next page are pictures of the inside of > 
sboe-sbop in one of the largest sboe- man ufactur:: : 
cities in the world. 

SJieep-raising is also largely c^rri-^- 
on by farmei-s in some localities. Soid' 
kinds of sheep are raised especially f' ' 
their wool, other kinds for their me.-! 

When the warm days of spring come the sfawi 



OCCUPATIONS. 



re too warm, nitli their heavy winter clotliing. 
he men who care for them shear off their Iieavjr 
eeces. The wool is then Bold by the pound, to he 
;nt to the factories to be cleansed, dyed, and spun 
tto yarn. This yam is of many different quali- 
es. The yarn is then woven into all 
inds of woolen materials. 
What is the meat of a a 
illedl What is ita valut 
er pound? 

Many favmei-s of 
heUnited States and 



J u rope are 
1 sheep-rfuaiog, but 
V-Ustralia is espe- 
ially noted for this 
idustry. Describe 
be scenes on page 56. 
Some farmera are 
ngi^ed in bee-Jeeep- 
ng, and send honey 
3 the market, to 
ell. 

Atxiut how much is 
oney worth per pound ? 
'. you know anything of 
oney-bees, tell us about 
lem and their work. Tell 
3W thehoney is gathered. 

In some sections 
le producing of ma- 
le sugar for use and 
)!• market largely 
igages the farmer 
>r a short time in 

lespring. (SeepageSl.) Caneandbeet 
igar are produced in other sections. 

Most farmers raise more of every 
roduct than can be used on the farm, 
hey send or carry the products which 
ley do not need to the nearest village 
• city. Here they sell them for money, 



or exchange them for such articles as 

they do not raise. These farm pi-oducts 

are sold in the markets of the village or 

city, or they are shipped by cars or 

otcnmuro to Other citics or sec- 

i of country. All of 

^hese villages and 

cities are trade-cen- 

tera. 

In earlier times 
the fai'mei'S of tem- 
perate countnes did 
nearly all of the 
farm-work with 
their hands, using 
only the simplest 
implements. The 
farmei-s of our coun- 
try now use many 
kinds of agricul- 
tural machines and 
implements. This 
makes their work 
much easier besides 
saving them much 
time. 

The farmers of 
Asia, Africa, and the 
greater portions of 
Europe and of South 
America use but 
little machineiy. 

Ufake a list of all the products of a farm ; of 
what the farmer may have for sale; of what he 
must buy. Make a list of agricultural machines 
and implements. 

Visit some farm. Tell how you went, and what 
you saw from the time you left home until you 
returned. Perbapsyour school or class can take 
an excursion to some farm. 



— « .£ O 1^ . 
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OCCUPATIONS. 



These works occupy sixteen acres of land, and employ over seven thousand men. About fifteen 
thousand locomotives have been constructed here. The greater number are used on railroads in the 
United States, the amaller number are in use in other sections of the world. Describe the different 
views represented here. 



»6 PEG 

Name all of the different articles of which 70U 
can think that are manufactured. Think of the 
thousands of people employed in making these 
articles and of the great amount of money used 
in paying for them. The farmer feeds all of these 
people. Visit manufacturing industries and leam 
r11 you can in regard to their work. 



The material from 



are near the sea or upon some stream " 
hody of water. Can you think of 
reason for this? 

All manufacturing plants should '■ 
in easy communication with the co: 
and ii-on districts. Iron is needed for t: 
articles lire machinery, and coal is needed to drive! 



TEEiAL. Wool is the raw-material, 
woolen yarn or cloth the manufac- 
tured pioduct. Iron ore is the raw- 
material of all iron and ateel goods. 
Silver ore is the raw-material of all 
silver goods; cotton fiber of all cotton 
goods. Name the raw materials of as 
many other manufactures as you can • 
also the manufactured products. 

Moat large manufacturing industries 



By manufacturinfr plant we mean all of ti* 
buildings, land, and facilities for transportatioti 
occupied or owned by one industry. 

All great manufacturing industries 
contribute to the commercial life of th<; 
world by furnishing great quantities cf 
matei-ial for sale and ti-aosportation 
They also locate and establish the great 
induati-ial cities of the world. Find onr 
how. Where are manufacturing towa= 
or cities usually located? 



OCCUPATIONS. 



men ro engageu m'A 

quAKRTMRir or stonkcitters. Quarry- mills. Here tliey are converted ictc 

men not only take the ston^ from the lumber. The best logs are seasoned : 

WMnnr, hut t^ cut amf shape it for use. be used for telegraph and telephonr 

Marble, sandstone, granite, and lime- jioles, 

■tone are quarrie^t Many of the smaller trees are now cr. 



down and floated down the rivers to 7>«^- coast of the Island of Nevfoundlaud 

millSf where they are made into pulp, and off southwestern Alaska are great 

This pulp is made into paper. Most of codfisheriea. The Newfoundland "ccd- 

the paper upon which our newspapers fishing grounds" are the most valuaU- 

are printed is made from wood-pulp. in the world. The cod and beiTini: 



Hake a list of tbe trees which are cut for lum- 
ber. Find out what qualities are needed in tele- 
graph poles. Describe each of the scenes on the 
preceding page. 

Fishing. — Men who live near or upon 
the sea are engaged in fishing. They 
catch, cure, and pack fish for market. 

The best fish for food, and the largest 
numbers, are caught in the waters of 
the cooler temperate belts. Off the 



"■ northeastern coasi 

of the United States are the most valu- 
able in the world. The principal fi^l 
are cod, mackerel, halibut, haddock, uml 
menhaden. The menhaden and cod an- 
valuable for oil. Glouceste>\ on the Kew 
England coast, is the principal fishing 
center. The oyster '^jlaheries" are of ven' 
great value. They extend south froii; 
the New England coast, the most valu- 
able being those of the Chesapeake Bay. 



<3 



PEOPLa 



The Pacific coast is especially noted Bring in pictures of fishing. Arrange 

for ita salmon fisheries. There are also **° cardboard. 

valuable fisheries oflE the coast of northern 

Japan. 

Describe the difiFerent fishing scenes on the pre- 
ceding page. Learn all jou can about fishing, and 
tell about it. Name all the fish which you know. 

The SDonae Hshei-iea of tbe 



Hdnting and Trapping. — In il 
colder temperate countries of the woi' 
men are engaged in huntinq and XEii- 
PING. They hunt and trap the small «ii- 



A inmTERS' CAMP, CANADA. 

When first pulled from the sea bottom, the flesh, 
a mass of gluey substance, surrounds the skeleton. 
They are thrown into vats containing a solution 
which destroys the flesh. They are then cleansed 
and dried for the market. Find out all you can 
about the growth and fifxl of si>onc«s. Also in 
what ways they are procured from the deep 
sea. Find out something in regard to their 
value. 

The picture, on page 60, represents the sponge 
fisheries of the Bahamas. Describe the pictures. 



wliich family group do the^ 
;? (Page 38.) 
Find out what you can about the nnanner v'' 
hunting and trapping. Describe the pictures. 

London and New York are gres' 
fur markets, Nizlnii-Novgorod in Rhsst.. 
is also a great fur market The greater- 
fur market in the world is Leipsig it 
Germany. 



Commerce and Trade-centers. — Com- different means. All goods are m- 

UE^CR is another vm-y important ijidustry. ried by railroads, steamships, canals, c^r 

All people who produce more of any caravans. 

article than they need for use at home. Describe tlie different scenes repreeenting m 

must find a m^rhet for it. Commerce ***«'«''* '»'^*« •>' transiportation. Compare ok 

, /, , . win another. Compare one boat with anotber, 

engages great numbers of peopU tn var- All facilities for travel and for the transp- 



ioiisways in all sec- 
tions of the world. 

By COMMERCE we 
memi the trade or 
exchange of prod- 
ucts in onis ovjn 
country or between 
different countries. 

The people of the 
' cold and of the hot 
countries are en- 
gaged in small 
trade or barter for 
the necessaries of 
life. White petypU 
have developed and 
are developing the 
commerce of t/ie hot 
countiies. 

In sections of the 
temperate belts, es- 
pecially in North 
America aTid Eu- 
rope, we find the 

great conmwcial cities or trade-centers of 
the world. 

Commercial cirtEs are iisnalli/ lake, 



tation of products 
increased the com mere 
of the world. 

Try to find out sem^ 
thing of the cost of lb- 
different modes of trgic 
and transportation. 

Every nation of iij 
portance has means (■■ 
transporting produc: 
and merchandise l; 
land and by sea~ 

The steamers nbic' 
carry merchaudiGe ar 
called "merchantmei. 

Boats having flatty 
toms are used in L 
more shallow water i 
lakes and rivers. 

OOVEBIOIBNT. 

In all our gaiL- 
we have lead^^ 
and follow, or a: 
governed by, o-: 
tain j-ules or In- 
In your home i 
follow certain^"' 
or habits of liri" 
In our schools we have certain oiiler 
ways of doing things, and follow ceria: 
rules of conduct for the good of ea. 
river, or sea ports. They are connected pupil and for the good of the scho 
by railroads with all other important Yon do not feel the force of any ^~kt'^ 

trade-centers. or laws at horns or in school until ', 

It is necessary to provide means for break them. 
the carrying or transpoitation of these People make homes in villages at 
products. Different countries employ cities where they can best get a livit: 



8TRBBT IN THE LARO£ST COMMERCIAL CITY IN 
SOKTH AMERICA ; THE SECOND LABOEBT CITT 
IN THE WORLD. 



TF 



They unite to make mles or laws by 
which all the people in the village or city 
shall live. They do this for mutual 



benefit and protection, and also to defend 
themselves against any common enemy. 
Can you think of some of the benefits? 

The people of States 
and Nations need cer- 
tain laws by which all 
shall live, Tliey need 
them both for protec- 
tion and for defense. 
This is government. 

A II bodies of people 
who are governed and 
protected by the same 
general rules or laws 
are said to lice under 
the same governmekt. 

There are different kinds 
of government, as Iiotne, 

aclioi)!, cily, State, and national governments. 
Find out all you can about Llie government of 
jour town or cit.v: ivlio the olHiiei-s are, what 
their duties are, and how they are paid. 



Our own national government is a 'Rbfxju- 
A RepiMic is that form of government in wh 
the people make their own laws and chooae Ih- ■ 
ownleaderg. 

MEANS OP PHOTECmOIf AM 
DEFENSE. 
The Navy, — Evei'y imj)oi-<<h: 
country in the world owns <//. 
supports a NAVr for protecti- 
and defense. A navy protn"- 
the coast of the country to wbir;. 
it belongs. It also protects eL- 
interests of that couutry in fr 
eign lauds and it protects tlici: 
mei-chant vessels at sea. 

A navy consists of navy vatil- 

of armored battleships, cruise:-, 

torpedo-boats, and other craft f.: 

the transportation of supplic-. 

All of the boats cany guns aud amiiii^ 

uition excepting those canyinc supplin 

The various naval vessels are cooiitiandeu l: 



officers and engineers, who have been gpvoia' ' 
educated for tlieir position at their goreni 
iTient's e.xpense. The vessels are manned bv gii: 
ners, sailors, and men representing ditleiti. 



MEANS OF PROTECTION AND DEFENSE. 
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trades. These latter make the necessary repairs 

Several naval vessels are usually under the 
conimand of one' superior otHcer. Such a grou>> 
is calle«l a agtiadron. 



Each country has several navy yards. They 
always border the sea. Each navy yard is in 
command of a naval officer. In the navy yards, 
naval vessels nre bnilL and repaired, and naval 
Efuns are made. 
While building 
anil during re- 
pairs each vessel 
is kept in a dry 
dock. 

Describe the 
dry dock. Tell 
what you can see 
in the picture of 
the navy -yard 
buildings. The 
pictures on this 
and the preceding 
page were taken 
in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

Find out what 
materialsareuse<l 
nid about what 

it costs the government to build one naval vessel, 
C.vi you think iu what ways a navnl vessel is 
(litfereiitly built from a mcvchant vessel? Make 
a collection of pictures of naval vessels and leani 
what you can of our navy. 

Our own navy is large and is increasing in 
strength and importance eiich year. Our govern- 
ment has navy yards at Portsmouth, N, H., at 



Cliarlestown, Mass., Brooklyn, N. Y., Washing- 
ton, D. C, Norfolk, Va., and at S.\a Francisco. 
Find each place. 

Qreat Britain, Germany, Russia, France, and 
Italy have large navies. 

TiikArmy. 
— T/i6 regu- 
lar \KMY is 
a n o t h e r 
meaiiii of de- 
fense. In 
times of 
peace our 
regular army 
is scattered 
among the 

VB.\\o\\s forts, which are army posts. 
Find out the number of men now allowed by 

CoiiEH'ess ill our regular aimy. Where are our 

soldiers at the present time ) 



Great Britain, Germany, France, and Russia 
support very large standing arniips. 
Learn what you can of our coast defenses. 

All imjyorta/it coasts ami harbors are 
protected by forts, guns, and a co.ast 
GUARD /"/■(?«* any inrasion of an enemy. 



POINTS OF DIRECTION. 



Point ID tbe direction you see the suu 
come up ID the morning. We call tliat 
direction Ea8t. 

Point in the direction you see the 
Bun sink out of, sight at oight. We 
call that direction West. 

Into wliicli windows will llie sun sliine iu tlie 
morning? Into which 
windows will it shine 
late in the afternoon? 
Name tlie pupils who 
sit east of you in the 
school room ; weet of 
you. What objects are 
east of you in the build- 
ing; west of you? What 

objects or buildings are harinbh'i 

eastoftheschool? What 

objects or buildings are west of the school? In 
what direction does your shadow point in the 
morning? Just before sunsett 

In what direction does your shadow 
point at noon ? We call that direction 
North. 

Stand with your face to the north; 
your right hand will be toward the east; 
your left hand towai-d the west, iiiouik 
will be behind you. 

Point south; north. Point to the pupils and 
objects in the school-room which are south of you ; 
north of you. Tell as many objects as you can 
which are in the south part of the room; in the 
north part of the room. Point toward and name 
any prominent buildings or objects which are 
south of the school-building; north of the school- 
building. 

In what part of the day are the shadows growing 
shorter? When ai-e they shortest? In what part of 
the day are they growing longer? In which direc- 
tion do the Bun shadows never point? 

Exact directions are learned by means 
of the sfARis er's compass. When at rest 



the needle of tbe compass always pok- 
to the north ; south is opi»osite. L 
and west, which are opposite each oil' 
are exactly halfway between nortt ; 
south. I 

These four points of the compU' 
called tlie cakdinal points. 

Halfway ;- 
tween nortl wi 
east is NortU" 
between south j:' 
east is Smith,'' 
between uortl . 
west is iVwMc-', 
'«"^** between s.r 

and west is Southwest. 

These four poirits are called the ?!■ 

CARDINAL POINTS. 

Point northeast, southeast, northw«st, v 
west. Name pupils and objects in the fd i 
room which lie in any of these directions H 
you. Name buildings or objects out of id 
and tell in which direction each is Frtm J 
school-building. Tell the directions joq ' i 
take to go home. Tell the directions o[ " 
pupils' homes from your home. Tell tlie J' 
tion of the post ofllce, the church, and lu''. 
city hall from your home. Point to the utaw' 
lage or city, and t«ll its direction from yourkr 
Find out the direction of other large pisce '-^ 
you. Point toward them. 

In what direction does your shadow fallbeii- 
nineand ten o'clock in the forenoon? belnwui^ 
and four o'clock in the afternoon? Tonanl'' 
semi-cardinal points will your shadow netri:' 

Observe if the shadows are always ik -. 
length at the same time of day. 

Drive a stake in the schoolyard or a lack it 
schoolroom floor on the Hrat day you obsem 
noon shadow. Note if the shadow grows slii>r^'' 
longer each day. Mark ite limit in each dlwl' 

Note what season is approaching as th«sW 
become longer ; as they become shorter. 
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PART II. 

PHYSICAL FEAinRES OP ODR 
EARTE 

(This study should be based upon tlie pliyaical 
'eatures of the district or ueigbborhood.) 

SOIL AND SOIL-MAKING. 

lu our study of plants and trees we 
lave found that there are several kinds 
>f soil. Each kiud lias pec uliaii ties of 
ts owQ and bas in it the necessary food 
'or (^ftrtflin ■~^ kinds 



papei-. Carefully observe it. Tell us 
whether it is coaree or fine, whether it 
has pebbles or gravel in it. You find 
that eacli little grain of sand is glassy in 
appearance. If you should rub it on 
your slate or desk, it would scratch it. 
If you should rub it between your thumb 
and finger it would hurt or cut you. 
These facts tell us that it is very hard, 
like a bit of rock, and has sharp edges. 
It was once a part of a rocJc ledge. Do 
you know of any ledge near your 
school ? 



)ther soils are sterile. They have little it is stichy. It feels very smooth and 

lant food, I wonder how many kinds gi-easy when you rub it between your 

f soil you know ? thumb and finger. Breaths on it, and 

Bring to school specimens of the dif- you find it has an odor like your slate 

rent kinds in your neighborhood. Take or slate-pencil, 
ome sand upon a small square of white Bring a piece of gravite into school. 
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You finU ill it the glassy mineral, 
quartz, wliieli makes the sand ; the 
mica, which consists of shiny little 
scales or flakes which decay into soil ; 
and a light-coloi-ed uiinei-al which may 
be pink, white, or greenish. This light- 
colored mineral \s feMspar. Feldspar is 
a rather soft mineral which decays 
under the action of rain, snow, frosts, 

and heat. Th — -^ t-,iii-iia 

an opaque 
white and 
breaks up 
into very 
fine parti- 
cles which 
become 
clay. Clay 
is easily 
washed by 
the streams 
to lower 
levels, 
where it 
forme clay 
deal of moi! 

Porcelain, cU 

for building ai( 

After many j 

slale beds, fron 

Examine ov...^. <.^.. ..^^... k..^ ,...i..,.-. 
You see it is very dark-colored, moist, 
and full of bits of leaves and sticks. It 
is haf-iiwhl, and is formed by the 
decaying leaves, twig.s, and roots of the 
forests. It is a very rich soil, iuid our 
gaitleu flowers will thrive in it. 

Observe garden soil or hum. You 
will find it a mixture of the other soils. 
Last year's stalks, roots, and leaves have 



decayed and become soil. Even a por- 
tion of the outer bark of the trees fall- 
off to decay to soil. 

Animals, iniseciSj and plants die n. 
decay to soil. 

Try plants in each of the soils, to find out wLii 
is tlie best, wliicli needs tlie most moisture, eu- 

If you rub one piece of stoue u|-; 

another, a rochfiour or dust couies of. 

and the stone is worn smaller. Kubi 

aJ ; a wood; 

dust COlQr- 

off. 

Ourclotiiri 
f uruiturt 

cooking Ulei- 
sils, wate: 
and gas pipt- 
cars aud a:- 

alltbiugsii.^: 

wear out sd 
go to pieiv: 
making d"- 
and diT< 
What le: 



till 



ware a 



iug out '. V 
tliey wear o:. 
•oneroutof doo:! 
dooi-s? Wlij 

Soil is made htj the weaving air 
d^cay of rocks ami of ail plant, a/t/iti'!. 
and mineral substances. 

How do rocks wear out and dtcay ? 

If you examine a rock ledge you \\\.. 
see cracks in it. You see them in lli' 
picture on the preceding page. lut' 
these cracks water finds its wav, aii-; 
after a time it softens the rock. In wit' 
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ter the moisture fi-eezes, and this cracks 
the rocks as "Jack Frost" cracks the 
water pitcber. 

Tlie water Mashes a little soil and 
some seeds 
The seeds 
gi'ow for 
Their root- 
lets reach 
out for 
food into 
the crev- 
ices, and 
in doing so 

break the rocks still more. Tlie alter- 
iiate heating and cooling of the rocks, 
witli the changes of the seasons, also 
cause the rocks to break np. 

Soft rock wears out more rapidly tlian liarU 
rock. See pictures on preceding pages. Tliehanl, 
resistant rock stands after the softer portion has 
left it. Note pictures on tliis page. The bad-lands 
are the remains ofaZatxi 
fiotc from some volcano. 
Lava is a very hard rock. 
Heavy rains and 
melting snows wash 
the lighter stones 
and soil down the 
slopes to lower lev- 
els. The stones 
rub and grind 
against each other 
and against rocks in 

their descent, thus continuing the process 
of soil-making. The soil is unevenly 
deposited in layers which rest upon 
solid rock. All soil, though viwying in 
depth, rests upon a rock foundation. 

Soils need to be loosened and made light if 
plants are to grotv well. Can you think of any 



reason for this! Tell how soil is usually loosened 
for plant growlli. Tlie earth-worm is a most 
valuable and necessary worker in the soil. 

We know that our bones are hard ; that 
' ' rie it does not 
', but leaves a 
. If we burn 
wood or 
coal or al- 
most any 
other sub- 
stance ash- 
es are left. 
These ash- 
es are com posed of the mineral substances 
which cannot be desti'oyed by fire. 

How do mineral substances get into 
tJie trees, plants, and all animal bodies ? 

When we put sugar into water the water tastes 

sweet; if we spill the water we find it atJcky. If 

ne put salt into water it tastes salt. Alum will 

make the water sour and puckery. We ta%H but 

can no longer «cfi the 

mXid substances. They 

have been dissolved by 

the water. A solution 

has been made. Warm 

water would dissolve 

them more quickly than 

cold water. 

A pai-t of the water 

which falls in rain 

soaks into the soil 

as well as into the 

cracks of the lock. 

As the water sinks underground and 

flows through and over the rocks, it 

dissolves some of the minerals of which 

the -rocks are made. This gives the 

water more power to eat and dissolve 

other kinds of rocks, thus softening 

tliem more readily. The water be- 
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comes laden with the miueral substasces 
which it has dissolved iu its coui'se. 

This takes place in the deep under- 
ground passage of water through the 
earth's crust. 

Water may flow underground for 
a long distance and then come to the 

surface again as . 

a spring. 

Have you ever 
Been a Bpi'ingf If 
■o, tell us about it. 
If the nater has 
dissol ved much 
iron in its passage 
it will taste of iron. 
Another spring 
may taste of sul- 
phur, and othersof 
different minerals. 

Much of the 
water which we 
drink contains t 
though we may 

Animals and^ 
of the mineral m 
needed for hone-t 
water which tht 
in the vegetables a 
they eat. 

When we eat 
other substances, 
mineral matter 
bodies. All min 

our bodies is absorbed by the blood. 
The blood carries it to the parts of the 
body which need it. In the same way 
the bony part of the bodies of all 
animals is built up. 

Id plants the mineral matter is the 
hard part which gives shape to the 



leaves and an upright position to tb 
stalk. The glaze, on the outside of t:- 
stalks and grain of all the membere of t:- 
Grass Family, consists of mineral mattr' 
This mineral substance is taken up ■: 
solution by the rootlets. It is cam; 
by the saj) to tlie different parts whit. 

^ need it. 

In same iusUnc- 
le water becoc 
■eatly heated in 
adei^round pisi. 
id comes to the s. 
Lce as hot-^mt,: 
ome of these spn^ 
I row out, at inf 
lis, greaX spoub 
ot water. Ssi 
mngs are callt 
^eyBera. 

There aret^lebm- 
BysersinlheYellr- 
itone National Vut 
U.S.A..in^laD. 
and in New Ze 
land. In nmj 
I localiUes of C-. 

i world then v 
numerous W 
springs whicbf,. 
not spout. 
If you leave; ■ 
salt, sweet, 
alum solutioDis. 
shallow dish, il'. 
water will eoapA 
•ate. Little grain}/ 
yataie of each— ss ; 
r, and alum — will- 
hen the water wbk: 
~ ^ IS thi-own out by the geyw 

evaporates or flows away, it leaves a solid mas 
matter as in the picture of ''Pulpit Rock." 

Visit all springs in your neighborhood. Cos. 
pare one with another. Make esperiments as «:- 
gested. Observe and state results. Tell how so:'- 
are necessary for the life of plants, animals, ar. 
man. Make a collection of different soils. Bncc 
in pictures which show the wearing of rocks.' 



HILI^ AND VALLEYa 



HILLS AND VALLEYS- ferent directions on tLe uneven sui-face, 

We have learned that the land aur- forming many little sti-eams. These 

ice of the earth consists of Tiilh, mmin- streams cut little channels in tlie ground 

tins, and plains. surface as they flow 

These hills and down the different 

lountaina were not slopes, to unite with 

hvayshere. If you other streams or to 

bserve almost any reach a lower level. 

mall area during a Trace the streams 

low rain you will in the lower picture 

je that most of the on this page. You 

rater soaks into tt)e see that many Utile 

round to refresli streams feed the 

he plant life or to larger or main 

nd some under- stream. 

round passage through the earth's crust. The rain which washes the surface, 

f you observe during a heavy rain, yon together with all the little streams 

all see that most of the water does which act as feeders to the larger 

ot s-iak into the ground, but takes dif- streams, wear away the soil and widen 
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the space on each side of the channel 
into & valley. Little hills are left be- 
tween these valleys. 



After the rain 
the stream-bed 
or gully may diy 
like the one in 
the tipper picture 
on the preceding 
page. But when 

the next heavy ram comes the channel 
will be cut deeper, more soil will be 
carried from the valley sides, and larger 
hills will be left between the valleys. 
This will continue until the stream lias 
cut its cliannel down to the level land. 

Hills and valleys are being cai-ved by 
the action of water during lieavy rains 
all over the earth. 

When the rain is very heavy great 
quantities of soil are loosened. All of 
the streams are muddy. This tells us 
that they have washed the loose dirt or 
soil from their pathway and are carry- 
ing it to a lower level. Tlie small 
streams which are doing this work are 
called hvohs. 



Tlie cari-ying of soil by the strfah.' 

takes 2^lo.ce everywhere on the earth 'J-- 

ing a Jieavy rain or wjim the snoK ■■ 

— ''■'"- -^"(Wi the hill or mountain >ii-l 

you notice that the water isj 

L part flows down one side ■ : 

little streams or feeders, ai 

other side. It is peutol '.'. 

or ridge of land. 

Iges tvhich part th^ ua-- 

vhen it falls are called waif 

PARTINGS or DIVIDKS. 7' 

water-parting is the hvjl-- 

line where two slopes tm<t 

As the little streams read 

the foot of tbe fli>|r 

they unite with oili': 

little streams ■which flo'v 

down the opposite sU>|t 

All of these streams foii . 

a larger stream wbii' 

flows between the tw 

slopes. 

Tlte CHANNEL of this large stream ■■ 

tJie Imveai line where two slopes meet. 



All the land that is drained f>y /!■ 
large stream and its feeders is a sTBtii 

BASIN. 
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Trace the water-partings and tlie streams in all 
if tlie pictures; also in the schoolyard or in Ujc 
tieet. Trace the limits of the different stream 
•asiiis ill Llie pictures. Find the valleys. Find 
litferent stream basins in your neighborhood. 
■Vhat is a brook basin f 

Most villages and cities are in valleys 
lud oil plains. Many farms are among 
lie hills- 
5ome city 
>eople build 
Jeautifnl 
loines among 
be bills be- 
cause it is 
isually more 
1 ealthful, 
ukI restful, 
ban in the 
'alleys. 

You will 
i n d that 
learly all 
ligb way s 
ead down 
he hillside 
nto the val- 
ey s ; that 
learly all rail- 
oads and trade 
eutersareiuth 
alleys. Canyo 
■f any reasons 

Visit the hilla near your school. Observe the 
luiits and trees which grow on them. What 
laiitsgfow near the topi What near the foot) 
V'liich must get the most moisture? On whicli 
ide of the liill do the plants get the most sun- 
glit ? In tlie spring' note on which side the snow 
lelts last. Can you think why ? 
Clear water does not wear down the valleys as 
ipidiy as muddy water. Can ypu think why ? 
There is it cooler— on the summit of a hill, or in a 
alley? Canyou tiiink why it is often so warm in a 



valleyf WUei-eisitoftenfoggyf Wheredoyousee 
the sun last at sunset, on tlie hilltop or in the valley. 

TJie HORIZON is the line where the earth 
and shy seem to meet. It is the line 
which bounds our vision. Point to it. 
Find the horizon in the pictures of land 
and water which we have studied. 

:op of a bill 
til all that you 
an see within 
yonv horizon. 
In many 
parts of the 
world other 
child I'en can 
see similar 
eartb fea- 
tures within 
their hori- 
zon. 

At what seasoii 
would you like 
to live down in 
the valley? At 
what season on 
the hilltops! 
What are some 
of the advan- 
tages of living 
among the hills 
at all seasons ? 
What are some 
of the disad- 
s ? Bring in 
pictures of all hinds of hills, and of 

bi'Ooks. Arrange them neatly on a chart or in 
a portfolio. 

Describe each of the scenes on this page. What 
grow beside the meadow brook? Which flows 
more swiftly, the meadow or the mountain brook T 
Describe the winter scene. In the picture find 
where the water /«??« from one layer of rock to 
another layer of rock in the mountain brook. 
This is a ifa(er/a//. You can see where it floes 
rapidly over a rocky bed. These are rapids. 
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MOUNTAINS, sections of rocka were uplifted ;.l1 

Mountains are much higliei- than puateil out of positiou in l,locl-^. 
hills. They are beiug cut and worn Th^ folds and blocks which hart /-i 

down in similar ways through the '"PW^^'^ h '^'« intaiud pvessttre are -^ 

combined action of the weather and J'oi-ntains of our earth. 

i\\(^ Bti-Pflmq Thpv wprA (liflFpi-ontlv ^" "'^ pictures jou see that rock ledges a«^ 

the stieamg. ihey were ditterentiy ^^^^ (Pageeg.) Trace the folds in ti.epkt^L^ 

formed, however, from most of the liill^. on this page. 

„ , , , Tn some sectionsof ourearth the:: 

Most of you nave sr 

apple in the process c 

bakiogorafterit wa^ 

baked. You know 

that the heating or 

the juice produced 

steam, which 

pressed ha rd 

against the skin on 

the inside to get 

out. The apple 

seemed pufFed out 

and was very shiny 

at tliia stage of the b 

cooled the skin was 

ridges and depressions 

or cooled, and the si 

shrunken surface. 

In a similar wa 
an apple the steai 
earth, in some \ 
evenly against t 

pushed it up in piaces into great; swemngs. 

When the gases had escaped or cooled tie JS," o£" "■ZJ'^'' t^L"^ 
cruat wrinkled into folds. Sometimes great to their formation. 
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Whea the skia of tbe apple we are bakiog is 
Lbin it bursts open from the inside pressure, and 
the pulp and juice are thrown out into the oven. 

"Where 
the crust of 
tbe earth is 
thin the 
pressure 
from with- 
in bursts it 
open, and 
we have a 
volcano. 

A VOLCA- 
NO pours 
forth steam, 
gases, and 
mdtedrock 
or lava. 

Popocatepetl in Mexico is a volcano. 

Most of the volcanoes of the world ara not far 

■ from the aea. There are many volcanic cones on 

■ the islands of the sea, showing that they have 
been pushed up from the sea bottom. The picture 
af Movnt Edgecot^>e represents one of these. 

' A single mountaiu is aptak. Many 

. tuountain peaks were once volcanoes. 

Mounts Ouray, Hood, and Shasta were 

once volcanoes. (See pictures.) Many of 

',itheae cones have been worn so that they 

- bear little resemblance to a volcano at 

tbe present time, but some peaks ai'e of 



the hard, resistant rock which is not 
easily worn down. 

A long ridge of single mountains is 

a MOUNTAIN RANGE. 

A chister of mountains fm-ms a moun- 
tain KNOT. 

Several mountain ranges extending in 
the same direction, or several mountain 
knots n&ir together, foi-m a mouhtain 

SYSTEM. 
Trace tbe mountain ranges in the pictures. Find 
the knots and 
■ crags. 

Find moun- 
tain systems 
in the earth 
p ic t u res. 
Model a to1< 
c a n o , a 
mountain 
peak, range, 
knot, and sys- 
tem. Sketch 
each, naming 

The high- 
est land 
form of 
our earth 
consists of 
a ridge extending from Cape Horn, at 
the southern point of South America, 
along the western coast of South America 
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and North Ameiica, across Bering Sti-ait They help to form the great river ai.: 
into Asia, across Asia, dividing into two lake basins. 



branches in the central part. One branch 
extends down the eastern coast of Af- 
rica, while the other extends westwaixl 
across Europe to the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is called i 
the World Ridge. I 

Trace this great higli- 
landsectioii in the world 
pictures. (Seepages?, 9.) 
Tell in wfaat direction 
it sends the loug slope 
of each gi-and division ; 
the short slope o( each. 
Tell on which slopes the 
long rivers descend, 

The highest land-forms of tJie world, 
which make the world I'idge, are called 
the PRIMARY HIGHLANDS. They fomi the 
great slopes of tlie continents. The 

mountains of these highlands are high world are found. lianches or niovnUi- 
and rugged. The summits of many of farms have been opened up; trad^ " 
their peaks have never been reached by terSy even factory towns, have spin: 



The mountains of the Secondary Hi:'! 

lands are fla^topped and rounded, sL" 

iug that they are very old and have W 

very greatly worn down. Tl.^^ 

are secondai-y oii 

in height, as tL.- 

are older than il- 

Primary Mighlam • 

Ttie Appalachian H.^-L 
lands of North An.- 
ica; the Brazilian r 
Guiana Highlands 
South America are p.-- 
examples of aecoudi. 
highlands. Find and trace them. 

Miniiig toxcns are scattered among !L- 
tuountaius, because in the moimtaiui": 
regions the metals and minei-nis of i) 



man. Their 
g I- e a t 
height and 
rugged- 
ness tell us 
that these 
mountains 



L UODIJTAIH STBTEM. 



up 

der to sill- 
ply th' 
people ■■" 
the minimi: 
towns wi:: 
such art 
c 1 e .« ••'. 
cl o tbii;. 



formed 

more recently than otlier highlands of and food as they need, 
the world. Once mountain trareling was (lau-.'- 

Fmm the world pictures and maps tell «hat 0U9 and tiresome'; but through the wl,i:- 

inountains beloug to the Primary Highlands of man's skill and ingenuity in eTJgineerii . 

the different continents. Trace them. mining towns have been connecte^l I 

On the long slope of each continent the trolley lines, mountains have W- 

you find other higlilands. Tlie.se are tunneled and crossed in long looj^s ■ 



the Secondary Ilighlaiuh of the world, as to lessen the slope, chasms have beet 
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bridged, and the railroads have ascended 
the valleys between the sloiies. Thus 
many mountainous regions have been 
opened to business and travel. This is 
especially true in North America and 
Eurojie, where the white race controls. 



valleys, whei'e they melt, formiug streaL' 
These streams flow to lower levels, carr 
ing moisture to the plant life, and ~ 
to the plains or to the sea bottom. [. 
deed, the snow and ice of tlie mountan 
are a source of constant water suppl} 



RAILROADB CROBB i 



th 

Mountains, 
and the 
mule in the mountain.s of Europe. 

You find in youi- study of the pictures 
that at the foot of the mountains forest 
trees and other vegetation may be luxu- 
riant, but as one ascends, the vegetation 
becomes less and less luxuriant until it 
ceases altogether. Then the mountain 
summits stand out as bare rocks exposed 
to the cold, bleak weather, or thev are 
always covered with snow. On some of 
them ice rivers descend into the warmer 
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to travel amoue '.' 
mountains durint; i-- 
tain seasous of the yeai-. 

Find the tunnels io the picture and trat^e '.r 
loops in the railway. Study all the pictunr- 
inouutains on preceding pages. 

What are the pleasantest seasons for moun'; 
travel in tlie temperate countries f In thee 
countries ? In the hot countries ! 

Study each of tlie pictures on |>age 7». '. 
what you see; what the evidences of life : 
Learn what you can about the building of m 
sheds to protect the railroads from sno«-sl:: 
They also protect them from landaliden. 

Bring in pictures of mountain scenery i 
arrange as you have your other pictures. 
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"We have already learned that the 

ailing rain collects on the ground 

little streams, which cut channels, 



widen val- 
„ out most 




KORTH AMERICA. 



pear down and 
eys, and carve 
>f the hills 
'f the world, 
jarge streams 
lo the same 
rork, and are 
ailed rivei's. 

As a river flows ' 
[own a slope it is , 
oined by other riv- 
rs or small streams 
ailed feeders or ti-i/m- 
%ries. 

A Hvei- and its tnfm- 
triesfonn a river sts- 
EM. All the land which 
'le river system drains is a river basin. 
Nearly all streams flow into other streams 
r bodies of watei'. The ocean fiually 
eceives the 
'ater of most 
I the rivers of 
le world. 
The place 
here any 
ream begins 

its source. 
L e place 
here a stream 
>w8 into an- 
;her stream 
body of water is its inmith. Tlie land 
trdering the stream is called its banks. 
The land over which a stream flows 



is its bed. In the lowest part of the bed 
the stream flows more rapidly and causes 
this pai-t to do more woi-k in cutting and 
carrying than any other part. This is 
the channel. The course is the direc- 
tion which the stream takes. 



THE LARGEST I 



i Find the source, mouth, and banks 

\ of the streams in the pictures. Find 

\ them, also tho bed and channel, in 

the streams near 

; j-ourschool. Trace 

the water-partings 

and the tributaries 

in the sketch of the 

M i ss issippi-system. 

A stream may be 
oall, — a merry, 
"^' ^'^^'"S bi'ook, — or it 
may be a large, broad, and 
peacefully flowing river; but 
at times during the year both 
MOUTH, (;]|Q i,rook and the river may 
become raging torrents, sweeping away 
everything that comes in their pathway. 
Most streams have their sources high 
up among the 
hills and 
mountains 
For some dis- 
tance many of 
them plunge 
down the hill 
or mountain 
side in water- 
falls or rush 
rapidly over 
the rocky bed 
to lower levels. In their descent, espe- 
cially after heavy rains or during the 
melting snowa, they loosen great masses 
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of soil aud rock, wliicb are eanied along not the force to carry as much materii! 
by the rushing water. The larger rocks as in the upper part of its course. Tbe 

drop to the bed heavier soil :• 

of the stream, iho[)pe<l, tb-^ 

the smaller lighter soil i- 

ones are rolled carried to it- 

aud rubbed mouth. Hei'- 

against each it is carriei 

other and awayanii 

against the di-opped to lii- 

TOcky bed as lake or sea W 

they are car- torn if there i^ 

ried along, un- a curreut. I:' 

til tiiey become there is H' 

pebbles, gravel, cuiTent it i: 

aand, chxy, and 4 tkibutari rLooD-PLAiH of tbb cownecticdt wveb. di'opped at tie 



f MOt.NTAINB. Dacribe it. 



other soil. As the stream reaches more moutbof t]iestieaui,thusbuildint'out !. 
level land it flows more slowly. It has land. Such astreamhasaiwi^/tH^j/it/'.' 



THE WORK OF RIVERS. 
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A DHV REGION FOR MOST OF THE TEAR. 

The deposit is a delta. Find tlie deltas in the 
pictures. 

D 11 !■ i D g 
heavy 
rains or 
melting 
snows 
many 
stream s 
overflow 
their 
banks and 
spread out 
like great 
lakes on 
the level 
land, sub-^ 
merging 
everything in their way. This is & flood. 

The l<ind covered at flood-time is a 

FLOOD-PLAIN. 

The water which covei's the flood-plain 
is filled with fine soil or with sand. 
When the flood subsides and the stream 
returns to its banks, the flood-plain is 
covered with mud. For a long time tlie 
water stands upon the suHace in ]wnds. 

The floods cavse most flood-plains to 
have a very rich, moist soil. 

During tlie flood the vallej sides are widened 
and cut back nearer to the source of the stream. 



The main river of a system not oii> 
cuts its own channel in the inountaiL 
side or in the plateau, but each tributar. 
stream does exactly the same thing. 

Study all of the pictures. Trace tfae tribmar 
basina. Describe each. 

A U streams have a work to do in cuUiu: 
down the highlands, wearing out the ri'- 
leys, and in carrying and depositing mit't- 
rial to buildup the plain or to Iniild out tl 



S o ni ^ 
n vet's floit 
in the vai' 
lej's be- 
tween tl)- 
moiintai: 
f o 1 d> 
Other ris- 
ers must)' 
older tb.i! 
the moiii. 
tains theiL 
s e 1 V e - 
-The 
-,fl o we 
acro$>i i':. 
and as the mountain slowly an-- 



above the plain, the river cut it do 
thus gapping the mountain ridge. 
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The Delaware gaps the Appalachian Mountains. 
The Potomac gaps the mountains at the place 
where you see the rapids in the picture. Can you 
tell from the picture on page 84 in which direction 
the Potomac is flowing? Themoi 
tains must have been a long. 
long time in forming, to have 
given the river time to cut 
through. 

There are rapids usu- 
ally io a river where it 
'iuts across the highlands, 
rhey are formed by the 
ivater flowing over the 
rocky ridge which has 
aot yet been cut to the 
i>ed level- of the river. 

If you build up a highland 
md make a plain on the sand 
able or in the schoolyard, and sprinkle it with 
Tater, you will see that the water will cut its way 
lirectly down the highland by the shortest way 
o the lower land. Oq the plain it will work curves or OX- 



cause of the rapidly sloping land. In 
the flood-plains, which are nearly level 
in many places, it loses the power given 



ON A FLOOIVPLAIM, OBRUANT. 



A MDflNO TOWN BCILT OS THE FLOOIl PI.AIN 

MOIJNTAINB. 

s way down the slight slope, making many 
urves. 

In the same way a river cuts a more 
lirect course among the highlands be- 



by the slope ; so it flows in and out in 
long, swinging curves. Tiace these 
08 in the pictui-es. 

If you observe two bicycles 
go around a. curve you will 
see that the oueou the outer 
curve turns around more 
times in going around than 
the one on the inner curve. 
Can you think why! K 
you throw some shavings in- 
to a stream you will see that 
the water flows much faster 
on the outer curve than on 
the inner. This causes the 
water which is moving so 
swiftly to cut away the bank 
on the outer curve, while 
it helps the slowly moving 
water on the inner curve to 
deposit the soil which it car- 
ries. See the picture of a 
mud plain on page 83. 
Bivers often cut deep gorges in the rocky surface 

where there are few feeders to widen the valley. 

Describe the gorge in the picture on page 63. 
In countries where the weather is usually dry 

the river valleys are not widened as rapidly as in 
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m- (-!5/ •;' M. reATlEi.^ OF OIB EAKTH. 

*w'V-« »i.^i. v*'*»Eniii! fU'.'i, T->r»-.T*»» »:,Jra]:i*, Til- eii±t»Ies beats to hav- 

'^,Z'^-hZ-'^"''.''. '^'Z""- "-T.T.. ' «"'•■•■•■'••■'' -■* °f n«i<i«rtation at.] 

„-fy, .A "'**»*, Ka-Zj^ f^J^ '/-^trr* u>«« Je»^It^ li,*r ♦-l|-fl.* of shipping. Hon; 

H."'r.>„0», KiTCrs Lei: 

"■"" »'•'< ""- " I I the lumbeniKL 

»»'«-^'(.« '.''ja,.;. l>a «r ■ I How ? 

"-'"' '-•'■■ ''■'- ■ ' Tl.ewat«Tf„::. 

1 our river- 
ave loDg Ijeti 
tilized by disl 
jr til ruing ID ii]- 

' heels. More 

I nd moi-«*, Iioiv. 

rer, steam i-. 
ikiDg the plaw 
E water poorer 
lone. 

TUe tremeDdoc- 
iroe of Niagara l^ 
jed in geiieratir; 
ectricity to ligfai 
id sei-ve as moto; 
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IrtiiR ilistaiic* from the Falls, Niagara Falls a:- 
owe of the wonders of tbe world. The AmericsL 
K«U on llie left of the pictura b about 165 f«i 
and Ihe 0!tnaa>»n Fall is about 150 feet high. 

(.\»iTfiiilv simly and deecribc c«di of the pictnm 
im lliis t«ire- Ot*<erve bow the water is tr^uin; 
A>wii live rvx-ky led^ in the Toeemite FkIIs. 



ICE RIVERS OR GLACIERS. 

Many of tbe higher mountains of the ice melts, leaving the rock fragments 
world have rivers of ice flowing for and other material strewn over the 
some distance down their sides. You ground. Lai'ge rivera full of fine soil 



they 



■wonder how 
are formed ? 

If you squeeie a sdow- 
ball very hard and work 
it for some time with 
your hands, it becomes 
almost a bait of ice. 
This is caused by the 
pressure and warmth of 
your hands. 

Id mountainous lo- 
calities where thei-e 
isagreatfall of snow, 
the snow does not 
all disappear tfarouj 
the summer months 
More snow falls each 
winter for several 
years than can melt 
duringthesuinmerjSO 
that the depth is con- 
stantly increasing. Th 
- great weight of this aci 
mulation, together 
with the heat from 
tbe sun's rays, causes 
the snow to change 
to ice. This ice forms 
into streams which 
move slowly down 
tlie mountain sides. 
Ice streams tear 
up trees, plants, and 
soil, and break off 
large ixK^k masses in 

their descent. They carry these in the a],eet of ice. Tliis ice sheet covered all of the 
ice to lOAver, warmer sections, ^vllel■e the norlhci-n parts of North America and Europe, 



come from these ice 

streams. The soil is 

carried to the fiood- 

plain or to the sea. 

Many gravel and 

sa?id hills are iormed 

by the material 

brought down by 

these rivers. (P. 88.) 

Rains wash the 

sand from these sand 

hills to the lower 

id, covering it with a 

andy, barren soil. 

Glaciers, or ice 
rivers, are in Alaska, 
Greenland, western 
Canada and United 
States, and on the 
mountains of Europe, 
outh America, and 



There wasatimein the 
Earth's history when the 
cold belts extended much 
farther towards the 
Equator than at the 
present time. After 
many, many years there 
was a great accumula- 
tion of snow. Through 
pressure and heat thia 
snow changed to ice, and 
moved slowly down tbe 
slopes in streams. Or 
spread out on the plains 
a broad, continuous 
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extending across the oontiaeot of North America 
in a westerly direction from New Jersey. 

Hmo do we hnmu that there w&'e once 



know this 

because of k 

tlie great I 

amount of i 

material 

whicli was 

left when 

the ice was 

melted by 

the warmer 

weather. 

Large pieces 

of rocks, 

which we 

call bowlder. 

strewn over the surface at this time. 

Do you know of any bowlders in your scliool 
district t 

In some cases, the valleys were filled 
and the mountains completely buried by 
this mate- 
rial. Some 
of our 
plains and 
prairie 
land were 
made in 
this way. 
The soil of 
the areas 
formerly 

covered with ice is quite different from 
that of other sections. 

Many lakes lie in the depressions made 
by the old ice rivers as they gouged their 



courses down the mountain side. Mm 

people visit the regions whei-e the it- 

ri vera and ice sheets now ai-e. They do iti.- 

ir and beaar 

also becan- 

jast conditk- 

oiigb vfh&i • 

g ]>lace tmia'. 

he ice from soo: 

of the glacier!' 

to-day is utilaf. 

by man as a: 

article of trii- 

Heu cut ii Ido 

blocks SL 

transport it ' 

cities, when. 

is sold to sa> 

ply people KC 

ice durinf u^ 

S U m m « : 

months. 

M''heD iV- 

ice river descends to the sea the weigi; 

of the ice, together with the p^e98B^ 

of the water underneath, causes grei: 

masses of ice to break off. These tP. 

i ceberg-. 

They floai 

a^vay, aoil 

are dat 

gerous t" 

steamer' 

and boa!> 

because o! 

their grea- 

bulk. 

(P. 117.) 

Describe each of the pictures. Note the gn>^ 
chasms or gorges in the ice which make travelic: 
over the glaciers very dangerous. Visit sand hilk 
clay beds, and bowlder-strewn surfaces. Learn 1.1 
you can about them. Describe and sketch them. 



LAKES AND PONDS. 

Here is tbe picture of a la&e. It lies Ou the next page is the picture of a 
D the lowest part of a hollow in tlie lake which lies iu a basin in the lowland, 
and surface high up in the raouotains. TeU how this lowland lake baain differs from 
The entire hollow is a lake basin. ''le momitain lake basin. Trace ite shore-line. 

The lake is 
ed by the 
treaiQS which 
oi'TTi from the 
ains and melt- 
ng snow, and 
low down the 
iiside slopes 
)f the basin. 

The land 
ffhich borders 
;he water of 
i. lake is a lake 
ihore. The 
ikore-Hne is 
;he line where 
the land slopes 
under the wa- 
;er. The high- 
er and lower 
and of the 
ake shore 
causes many 
xregularities 
n the shore-lin* 
:he shores are 
feds out into t 
where the shoi 
flows over the 
tiona of the la 



-'I what plants 
growingon its 
re. What ev- 

Qces of life are 
re? 

On the next 
^e there are 
ctures of 
ruls; one is 

tlie raonn- 
ns, and one 

in the low- 
ids. 

'race around 
h. Trace the 
>pe8 of each. 
hat evidences 

life are there 
these pictures ! 

YoU'';s«.'e 
nds are like 
tes inform, 
ly they. 'are 
iinidlei-.'^. ^■- 

LAKES iltid 

polros are 

fed by 

eirea ma 

wndsprings. 

^ome lakes 

1 some ponds 

If you could let _„ o >J • y one 

>»e its true shape or map. Trace the Bfaore-line "*•■ "^ * "OUNTAIM lake. j^^g^ feeder. 

of the lake pictures. Tell where there are pr^jec- J^gJ^eS and ponds usually have OITTLETS 

tions and indentations. Model this lake-basin. , • t .t , ^ .1 . 

Tell which part is occupied by the lake. Represent -wkich caiTy th^ water away front th^ tO 

the streams which feed it. hwer land aiul to the sea. 
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The feeders are usually muddy. Tbia 
is because tbey 
carry a great 
deal of soil. 
They carry 
tuucb more 
soil during 
heavy rains or 
tneltiDg snows 
than at any 
other time. 
The dirt or soil 
is washed from 
the mountain 
sideB as the 
streams de- 
scend to the 



lab 
of 



to 



A LOWLAND I.ABE. 



All t/te lakes andponda of the woddw 
filling vp. 

We can fit- 
old lake W- 
toms in almos' 
any localitj 
Observe tt- 
pictures on ih-. 
next pag^ 
Both are tiir 
illustrations L-f 
a lake basi: 
in the pix>ee» 
of fil liu. 
you see ti- 
village '• 
built on tLr 
mud Ttlflin. 



kl- 



«P- - ; ; rv 

then a solid, fertile plain. Such 
plains are usually drained by one or more 
streams. 



water from the lake in the lowlacJ 
spreads far out over the low-lying lanl 
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When the flood subsides, the water When the wind blows in the same 
is left standiug on the lowland. It direction for sevei-al hours it washes the 
gradually dries up, leaving a rich plain, sand from the lake bottom high up on 
Many farms lie on the slopes and in the the shore. It then blows the sand into 

beans resemhlins' snow- 



,cl 



pi 



< 01.P I.ABE BASm. 



lai 
ki 

tbem. These vessels carry ^^^ fabmini 

people, and all kinds of nier- 

ihandise for trade. See the kind of good illustrations of salt lakes. There 

vessel used on the Great Lakes of are thousands of beautiful lakes in many 

United States on page 65. *■ parts of North America and Europe. 

Severe winds often blow across the Many people visit, or live upon, their 

laVes and beat the water into great shores during the summer months, 

waves which are dangerous to shipping. AVhy ? 
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THE OCEAN. As the lower parta of the laod a]> 

The ocean occupies the great d^res- proach the sea, the water flows ovtr 

siona or basins in the land surf ace of ^ them, forming indentations or bends in | 

earth. e and making 

I f w e % of the Stti- 

could look are called *«■. 

into its bays. Wbrt 

depths we he sea is verr 

should fiud is called .-< 

that this I sounds 

great body The lanu 

of water rests often almost 

even surface. closes the 

consists of r bay or gulf 

mountains, vaf from the 

deep valleys. ocean.alloir- 

ness of this si ing only a 

a great varia __ — . narrow pai- 

, ,, , ,, . T SHOWING now WATB8 COKB IK OH THK BEACH. - 

depth of the water. In sageway for 

some places the ocean is very shallow or the water to flow through. Such a 

shoal ; in other places it is deeper than passage is a strait. 

the height of the highest mountains. The higher pai-ta of the land on all 
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leasts and shores extend out into tlie : Waxes. — Waves are surface move- 

vater, fofming pi-ojectioiis. These are ments of water caused by the wind. 

ailed peninsulas, capes, and pi-omon- ■ Wdtind-wavea on all bodies of water 

oriea. ' A'i»ehinsula is often joined to a having any extent. On a still day the 

aiger body'(»f- latid by a long, narrow water that we see may be veiy smooth 

leck of land, called anisthmus. and calm, but the ocean is so vast in 



Find ail isthmus in the' picture. How is a cape- 
liffereut from a peninsula? Peninsulas Imve 
sapes upon tbem. ■ Find tliem in tlie picture. Tell 
low the peninsulas in the picture differ from the 
sland^. - ' - ■ . 

A. proijwntofy la a high, rocky cape. > 

■ Study and 'describe each of tlie land and water 
brms in the picture. Go out directly after a rain 
ind Hndall of these forms. Find thetnon thenear- 
at body of water. Model and sketch each. Brin^ 
n pictures of land and water forms. Find all of 
lieae forms in the world pictures and on the globe. 



extent that some parts of it are always 
being disturbed by winds. Any dis- 
turbance of its surface watei-s stretches 
out over a great distance. Tins is 
shown by the great vaiiation in the 
height and in the more rapid move- 
ments of the waves as they come tum- 
bling over each other upon the shore. 
(See page 92.) 

While waves may be apparently 



9-t 
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swinging backwai-d ami forward with These waves carry large quantities' 
little progress, their movement is always sand and gravel which they have wast- 
forward. They sometimes travel at a up from the sea bottom. 

Wtion fli«« Antih r,r.:: 



Wl 



During a storm or high wind the 
water is lashed into great waves which 
sometimes rise thirty or forty feet. 
Siioh waves break upon the shores with 
tremendous force. 



The continuous action of the restls- 
sea, together with the grinding of o:., 
piece of rock upon another, break si. 
wear the larger pieces into smaller m. 
still smaller rounded fragments. 

These wakr-woi-n rock fraginents ii ■ 
pehhUs. 

The waves wash the pebbles n\" 
the beach, making upehhle-beach. 

Tlie continuous action of the wait 
and of one pebble upon another, wt-:i'- 
the pebbles to sand and soil. 

On sandy shores near shallow wav 
this soil, together with the sand ■wliii: 



THE OCEAN. 



as been bivught to tbe sea by the I'oots of which help to hold the sand in 
ivei-s, is thrown upon the beach by tbe place. See picture on preceding page. 



BARD-DDKES, CAPE C 



tjooming waves. This soil is building 

ut the shore-lines and filling up the sea 

lottoni. In some places the sand is washed 

,nd blown 

.bout into 

Iriffcs and 

and hills. 

These 

and drifts 

re called 

a/iddunes. 

The sand 

f these 

unes of- ' 

en blows 

bout and 

a 11 s e 3 
;reat an- 
oyance to ] 

To preve 
bifting of t: 
■eople sow i 
Tass, tbe branching cj,.\v cuffs, oat e 



Describe the pictures on this page. The lower 
one represents clay clifFs, which are very 
high, and consist of clay of ' imay colors. 
How are clay cliffs affected 'y tbe action 

"' "— ' How am they 

lather f What 
I about clay ? 

!oast or beach 
ffer from other 
how the soft 
in the middle 
jrn away, leav- 

S o m e 
beaches 
are of 
smooth, 
h a r d - 
packed 
sand. They 
are fine 
bathing 
resorts and 
p r o m 6- 
SH. nadea. 



MIVsKAL FtATl'KtS OF OVX EABTH. 

r ike tidet WsM ce<Br> im tkc kigk tide «■ -Jm 




Many jttupjAe H\f:ui\ tht-'ir ftiimmera at 
t(i<; wjftMlion;, Miifiy larf^e citicH are on 
ftri'l »«ar (fri« fM-afjIieK, On liotdayti ami 
«v«riifi(^«, (Towflx of city [K-ople witli 
diildren f^o tf» tin; )h:}h:U to 

l»i» you know «f any )*eacliT If 
yirii 4i(, Uill fiboiit it. IM yiiti know 
<rf any |Mv>))li( who kd bi tliu Mctuiliure 
for tUm miniriiflr I 

'I'lUK'*.- "Ajiotlier 7iiove7iu:nt 
of the witti-r (if OiA oteaii is 
mlh-.il (lu- TrrJK. For a litth 
vi'irt) tfinii MIX hovi-H i/i£ ifr/U'i' 
h/oii'/i/ r/M/'H oil thf. htnvh, wltPii 
H rmrhiH nniii tciik. Theii, 
fur (innf/in- m'x hoiirH it hIowIij 
filJlH in [.riw Time 

Ilow rimny tinicR (Iocs tlie 
iuh"^ flow nnd vhh in tWHnty.foiir lionrs, 
i)r ft (iiiy ? 
Ilow Mittiiy of you have seen the flow and ebb 



H.&KBOBS.—Tbeooean has beoi-r^^ 
tbe great tfaoroagli£u« for tra<Jr 
and traveL Od its waters vessel-, 
laden witb merchandise and peop.: 
from every coootiy, pass to sl-. 
fro. Uader its waters tbe u.r- 
graphic cable extends which O'l- 
nects the great cities of the wfri.L 
All vessels mnst anchor v. 
some arm of the ocean, wber^ 
they are prot<?cted fi^om fien'r 
winds and storms. In such ha- 
vens they can easily discharge and taVr 
on i>assengei-s, supplies, and fi-eigi-T 
Such an arm is a harbor. The best ha:- 
lx>rs have deep water and moderatr >. 



hij^h shores. Tlie Mide, deep moiitN 
of iivei-8 fonn fine harbors. "Woodt-r 
and stone piere are constructed to enabW 



THE OCEAN. 



the cargoes 
to be di- 
rectly dis- 
charged 
upou the 
shore. 1 11 
pi aces 
where the 
water is 
shoal these 
piers ex- 
tend out 
for a long 
distance 
into the 
water. On 
coaata where there are no good natural 
harboi-s, they are made by building long 
sea walls out into tlie sea. These walls 
break the force of the waves. 

The entrance to some Iiarbors is shallow. Yes- 
tels are obliged to wait outside of such Iiarbors 
antil the full tide, in order to pass in with safety. 
For the same reason the vessels wait inside Die 
larbor for high tide before sailing. 

Lighthouses. — When rocky land pro- 
jects out into any water near the course 



BOnTHAMPTOM HARBOR. 



of vessela, or when the water 
is shoal, it is necessary to pre- 
vent the vessels from striking 
the rocks, or from running 
aground. lAghthmises, which 
are towers with strong lights, 
are placed on all such coasts 
and islands. The lights shine 
far out to sea and guide the 
vessels at night. 

Vessels called " Hgbtsbips," 
carrying brilliant lights, are 
often moored off shoals or 
dangerous 
reefs to 
warn mari- 
ners at sea. 
Buoys 
are also 
used to 
point out 
the posi- 
tion of 
something 
dangerous 
beneath 
the water 
and to di- 
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rect tbe Cuurse of vessels id the cbaonel. Trace the warm currents in the illustniljwi. 
Ligbthouaes and light-ships are in chaise '■'^" "'""''* *^'"*' "^ "** conUnento are affected 
of special ' , 

^ BRENTS #oir 

government 
officei's. 

Rivers or 
Currents in 
THE Ocean. 
— Great riv- 
ers O/' CUR- ' 
RENTS of j 
warm water I 
flow from the 
liot section of 
the earth to- 
ward the 
colder sectiona. 
currents make tu 
ter wanner 
in tbe cold 
sections. 
They also 
warm tbe 
shores of 
all land 
which is 
washed by 
them. 
They, 
therefore, 
make it 



END, EN o LI en cakst. 



I regions ofik 
warm region^ [ 

The cold cur , 
rents cool tl* i 
heated land 

warmer waien. I 
making a in(>[v 
even tempera- 
ture. 



cold 

Tell what cfii- 

tinental sliorn 

are affected bt 

them. 

Id this inttt- 

change of the 

hot and cold 

currents tk 

life of th« 




more plants and ani- 
mals to live in the 



water aud on the 



J laud of tbe cold 

'~\ countries than 

•^'^'' otherwise 

could live there. 



lines are constantly changing. 

The changes in Bhore-linea are caused by ih- 
flow and ebb of llie tide, by the waves, by the ciir- 
rents, and by tlie fact that all the rivet's are carrv- 
ing great quantities of mountain waste to the sf^ 

Some sections of the coast areslowty rising, t}iii- 
pushing tlie sea back from the land. Other sec- 
tions of the coast are slowly sinking, thus allowing 
the water to flow in farther on the land. 



THE SEA.* 

I am the Sea. I hold the land 
As one holds an apple in his hand. 
Hold it fast with sleepless eyes. 
Watching the continents sink and rise. 
Out of my bosom the mountains gi'ow, 
Back to its depths they crumble slow; 
The earth is a lielpless child to me. 
I am tlieSea! 

I am the Sea. When I draw back 
Blossom and verdure follow my track, 
And the land I leave grows proud and fair, 
For the wonderful race of man is there; 
And the winds of heaven wail and cry 
While the nations rise and reign and die. 
Living and dying in folly and pain, 
While the laws of the universe thunder in vi 
What is the folly of man to me? 
I am the Seal 

•PabllabedbypsnaiMlon or SruII, Uajnard A Co., Ba 



I am the Sea. The earth I sway ; 
Granite to me is potter's clay; 
Under the toucli of my careless waves 
It rises in turrets and sinks in caves; 
The iron cliffs that etlge the land 
I grind to iiebbles and sift tu sand. 
And beach-grass bloweth arid childi-en play 
In wliat were the i-ocks of yesteitlay. 
It is but a moment of s|)ort to nie. 
I am the Sea ! 

I am the Sea. In my bosom deep 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty sleep; 
Wealth and Wonder and Beauty rise 
In changing splendor of sunset skies. 
And comfort the earth with rains and snows 
Till waves the harvest and laughs the rose. 
Flower and forest and child of bi-ealh 
With me have life— without me, death. 
What if the ships go down in me! 
I am tiie Sea! 

—Charlotte Perkins Stetsos, 



100 PHYSICAL FEATURES OF OUR EARTH. 

THE AIR. Through this intercbaiige of gases th 

Air aunvunds us on all sides, altTtoiigh aii- is kept pure for man aud animals. 

we cannot see it. There is always a greater or /(« 

Mankind, animals, and plants depend amount of vapor of water in the air 

upon it for the "breath of life." If which ia also needed by all living thing'. 



there were no air, or aimos- 
phere, sun-ounding evi 
part of the earth, thert 
could be no living 
thing upon it. 

Air is made up 
of several gases and 
vaporof water. We 
will only speak of 
the tivo more im- 
poitaut gases and 
the vapor of water, 
because our lives de- 
pend more upon thea 

The principal life-gi 
gas is oxygen. It is given 

,1 - r 11 1 I. 1-f THE ATHOSPHERK 

to the air from all plant life. .^^^ earth. 

People and animals would 

suffocate if it were not for the oxygen on a cool day. This is because wanu ai: 

which they breathe in, and which keeps will hold more moisture than cold aii. 

their blood pure. Oxygen causes the The puddles will drj' faster on a wiml;- 

burning of all substances. It also causes day than on a still day. On which il:iy 

the rusting of iron and the decay of will more air come in contact with tlf 

many substances. surface of the water? 



How does the moisture get in'' 



The sti-eets and all ear- 
faces are saitl to " dn^ 
off" after a rain, bui 
the moisture has q<'1 
all soaked into thr 
ground. It h.- 
simply disap- 
peai-ed. It has bei-r. 
absoi-bed into ih- 
air. It has been 
changed fi-om water, 
which is easily seen, t 
|>or, which is unseen, l^y 
the process of evaporaii-i , 
The mud-puddles will ilij 
up faster on a warm day tlian 



Carbonic-acid gas is given to tJie air 
hy all l/m-ning awl decaying substances, 
and in the breath of all ani7nals. 

It would kill all animal life and 
mankind if allowed to remain in the air. 

A wise means was provided by our 
Creator for taking this gas from the 
air. Carbonic-acid gas is neerled by all 
plant life. All vegetation breathes it in. 
The plants could not live without it. 



Water is evaporating all over the earil. 

giving to the air the needed moisture t- 

support life. 

Water evaporates faster in tbe ^^arr. 

regions than in the cold regions, altboii.'; 

snow is always evaporating. 

JIow does the water fo)-m to vmJce rah. ' 
Breathe on a cold mirror or glass. 1" 

is miaty, in a room of ordinary warmth. 

Can you think whence the tiny i\.\\'\t 
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of water or mist came "i Briog in a pitcher 
of ice water. The pitcher "sweats." 
Where was the moisture that has gath- 
ered on the pitcher ? Which was 
warmer, the mirror or your breath; the 
pitcher or the air in the room ? 

The air near the glass and that around 
the pitcher became cool. It could not 
hold the moisture, so it was deposited 
oQ the glass and pitcher. 



Some clouds are very dark and seem 
full of water. They are rain clouds. 

Wliat do we mean by " a gray day " ? 

Observe llie clouds closely. See if you can tell 
wliicli are the rain clouds. What kind of clouds 
do you see low down in tlie sky at sunset t 
Through observation learn all you can about the 
different kinds of clouds. 

Wind. — Move your hand rapidly in 
any direction. You have set the air in 
motion, and can feel a breeze or wi7td. 



Plauta cool more quickly than the air 
at night. The air which immediately 
surrounds them becomes cool and de- 
posits dew. 

Frost instead of dew is deposited 
■when we are having freezing weather. 

Whenever warm air filled with mois- 
ture comes in contact with cold air the 
t-apor is changed. It is changed from 
yapor, which we cannot see, to a light, 
fleecy substance called mist, which we can 
see. This is the process of condensation. 
When this light, fleecy substance lies or 
aangs near the ground it is called fog. 
[t it is high np in the sky it is called a 
jl<yml. When it is freezing weather the 
Moisture in the clouds forms into snow. 



Wind m air in, motion. 

All winds <we named for the direction 
whence they come. 

Observe from day to day, and several times each 
day, from what direction the wind blows. Which 
are tlie cool winds of your locality ? Which are 
the warm winds ? Which winds indicate storm ? 
Which are the dry winds? Observe if the wind 
blows with considerable strength and speed, or 
velocity, or if it is a gentle breeze. 

Eeep a little notebook in which you record 
these observations and all other observations in 
regard to the weather. 

Winds from the colder sections blow 
over the land and sea of the warmer 
sections of the earth and modify the heat. 
Winds from the warm sections blow 
over the colder sections of the world and 
motlify the intense cold to some estent. 
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MAPS AND MAP READING. 



PREPARATION FOR THE 8TIIDT OF THE 

POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF OUR 

EARTH. 

MAPS AND MAP READING. 

(The meftsaring and drawing in the«e leMons shonid be a part of 
year namber work ; itc application to the reading of maps shoald 
be in connection with Geography.) 

About bow far from you does your nearest 
fellow-pupil sit? Your fartbest fellow-pupil? 
Your teacber? With your foot-rule measure tbe 
distance from your seat to other parts of the room. 
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Find tbe distance between objects in tbe room. 
Estimate given distances. Test by measuring. 
Measure a given number of feet north, south, east, 
west from some given object out of doors. 

Measure a rod in the schoolroom, in the school- 
yard, in the street. Find the number of yai*ds and 
the number of feet in it. Pace it. How many 
paces do you make it? Find the number of rods in 
one mile. About three feet make a pace. How 
many paces in a mile? What persons live about a 
mile from the schoolhouse? What families live 
within the radius of one mile? Measure the 
distance between your home and the school- 
house. Find out tiie distance in miles to the 
nearest village or city. Tell by what means you 
would go there. About how long would it take? 
Find distances to the next two nearest villages or 
cities. How would you go to them? Ask the dis- 
tance to some large city of which you have heard. 
Think how long it would take to go there. 



Find tbe namber of inches in a foot, in a yard; 
tbe number of half-inches in a foot. State tbe 
number of qiuuter-inches in an inch, in a balf- 
incb, in a foot, in a half-foot 

Find an eighth-inch on your rule. Make up 
questions about the eigh th-inch . Find a six teen tli- 
inch on the rule. Ask the class questions about 
the sixteenth-inch. 

REPRBSENTATioy BT SCALE.— Measure the 
length and the width of your desk; the length 
and width of your paper. How can we represent 
the desk on this size of paper? We must draw it 
smaller, keeping tbe exact proportions. We will 
let three inches represent each foot. How many 
inches shall we make our representation in length? 
In width? Decide where it should be placed on 
the paper to look well, and give a reason for so 
placing. Place points according to scale to be 
used. Draw. Represent tlie rounded lower cor- 
ners, the ink-well, and the groove according to 
location and scale. 

Place points of direction on drawing. Lat it 
on the floor according to these points. Cut out 
the drawing. Hold it up so that north will be at 
the top. What is at the bottom? What at the 
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right? What at the left? Paste the drawing 
upon a larger piece of paper so that north will be 
at the top, and south at the bottom. !Rule a 



OUR GLOBE. 
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W I N f IT" 



double-lined margin. Decide where the name of 
the repi*e8entation, the scale of measurement, and 
your own name should be placed to make a ivell^ 
balanced sheet. When completed you have a map 
of vour desk. 

A 3IAP is a ^representation of surface. 
jVo?i7t is always represented as at the top^ 
south at tJie bottom, 
east at the right hxind, 
and loest at tlie left 

hand. 

Keprbsbxtation of 
THE Schoolroom. Meas- 
ure the length and the 
breadth of your school- 
room. Represent these 
measurements to a scale 
on paper. Measure the 
distance from each wall 
to the nearest comer desk 
ill a straight line. Place 
the four points. Measure 
the length and breadth of 
floor space occupied by 
pupils^ desks. Place points 
and sketch in light lines. 
Divide this space to rep- 
resent aisles and desks. 
Measure the width of a 
single desk from left to 
right; of a single aisle. 

Measure the distance between desks and the width 
of a single desk from back to front. Find the 
number of aisles, the number of rows of desks, 
and the number of desks in each row. Decide the 
scale. Draw. Locate the teacher's desk; the 
doors and windows. 

Place points of direction ; also place a cross to 
indicate you own desk. If the room is regular in 
regard to the points of compass, finish the map on 
this paper; if it is irregular, cut it out and paste 
as you did the map of your desk. 

ScHOOL-TARD.— Find the dimensions of the 
school-yard, the school-buildings, and the walks. 
Decide on the scale to be used. (It will doubtless 
be some fractional part of an inch to a yard.) 
Draw. Indicate location of different objects in 
the school-yard. Place points of direction. Indi- 
cate the boundary of the yard by naming the 
owners of the adjoining land. 
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A PORTION OP A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 



School District.— Find out the dimensions of 
some part of your school district. Make a map 
indicating the principal streets or highways and 
the railroads; also the principal buildings in the 
district. Make up questions in regard to the loca- 
tion of different objects, buildings, homes, etc., 
for the class to answer. 
Turn to the map9 of the grand divimona. 

Tell what constitutes a 
physical or relief map. 
What does it tell that 
the other maps do not? 
How are the highlands 
represented in these 
physical maps ? The low- 
lands? The mountain 
ranges ? The rivers ? The 
lakes? Can you think why 
the peninsulas and capes 
are given in the physical 
instead of in the other 
maps? What is told in 
all political maps? The 
physical map represents 
natural boundaries. 
What do the political 
boundaries represent? 
Make a map of some sec- 
tion of country in or 
near the neighborhood 
of your school. Howf 
Make excursions at dif- 
ferent times to the near- 
est hill, stream, pool, or pond. Find the points 
of direction. Decide what section you wish to map. 
Walk along the different boundaries. Sketch the 
map. Indicate any rise of land, stream, or body 
of water; also any highway, bridge, or other 
special features. If you want to be more accurate, 
take a measuring line and get exact dimensions. 
Place them on the sketch. The next day at school 
model the section in sand ; sketch it on the black- 
board, and finally draw a map to a scale. Tou 
can make a physical and a political map. 

OUR GLOBE. 

A GLOBE is a map 7*epresentation on a 
sphere of the priificipal physical features 
of ovjr earth. It also represents the prinr 
cipal divisions, towns, a/nd cities which 
Iw/oe been made or built by men. 



OUR GLOBE. 



Fir>^ north, south, east, weat, on the globe. 

Globe Studv. —Trace around the two conti- 
nents; name the grand divisions of each; the 
iithmusea which connect any of tUem. Name any 
peninsulas or capes which you may find on the 
coast oF either continent; tell where each lies. 
Find and locate each ocean. Name any seas, bays, 
or gulfs which you may find extending into any 
part ofthecoast; tell whereea/^hlifia. Find 
one or more straits. Tell wlif 
land each straitseparatesani 
l>odieB of water it connects. 

Trace the world-ridge o 
the globe. Tell of what 
mountain systems or 
ranges it is made up. 
Name any other moun- 
tain ranges that you 
may find. Name any 
peaks or volcanoes 
which you can find. 
How many river sys- 
leins do you Und in each 
grand division? How 
inanysingle rivers? Tell 
which division of the 

greater number of tliem. 

Trace one river system 

and one or more single 

i-ivers in each grand 

division. Describeasyou 

trace, and indicate the 

water-partings. Find 

any rivers which seem 

to have built out the this trke ih native to At 

land at their mouths on and norti 

tlie coast. 

Trace the two cold, the two temperate, and the 
hot belt on the globe. Tell in which belt you find 
the most land; in which the most water. In 
which do you find tlie greatest number of lai^ 
31 ties? Why? 

Find and locate each of the following countries 
.n its grand division: United States, Canada, Mex- 
co; England, Germany, France, Kussia; Japan, 
C^liina, India; Egypt, British South Africa. Find 
«,nd tell in what country each of the following 
sities is situated: Washington, New York, Chi- 
s^igo, San Francisco; Montreal; Mexico; Rio Ja- 
aeiro; London, Paris, St. Petersburg; Fekin, 



Bombay; Cape Town; Sydney. Tell what you 
think makes each of these cities of importance. 

Non.— In connection with the itndy of the World, road 
or th« evlj visilR of tlia Norwinen from Iceland to the 
Weitem Continent. Alio read of Hsreo Folo and tbe won- 
derlol wealth vblch hesecnredin theEaatlndiei, the Island 
gronpa aonibeaat of AaU. Find oat what you can ot Cortei; 
of Pizaira ; ot Magellan. 

Mareo Polo's travels created gi'eat iu- 
)iig tlie nations of £u- 
and several unsuccess- 
attempts were made 
> Und the East Icdies. 
(See Supplement.) 

Find out what you can 
of the knowledge of peo- 
ple in regard toour earth 
at tliat time. iVhat did 
Columbus think) What 
did he do? Tell all you 
can about him. 

From the map on the 
preceding page trace the 
i-oute of the Norsemen 
from northern Europe to 
Iceland and then to the 
land which was after- 
wards name<l North 
America. Trace a route 
from Europe to the E^t 
Indies. Trace the route 
of Columbus. Trace a 
route from London to 
New York across United 
A, BCT oROWB IN EDROPE Stales and the Pacific 
A MR RICA. Ocean to the Philip- 

pine Islands and China. 
Trace and describe other routes. 

All sections governed by our country, the 
United States, are colored the same in this map. 
Find and name them. From their location tell 
what some of their products must be. Trace 
routes of trade and travel between them all. 

For convenience in study, maps of the globe 
are often made like the one on the precedingpage. 
You see that the northern and southern parts are 
drawn too wide because the curve of the sphere is 
not taken into account. Compare it with the 
maps of the hemispheres on the following two 
pages. 



THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 




PART III. 



POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF OUR EARTH. 

THE HEMISPHERES. 

A HEMISPHERE IS luilf a Sphere or 
globe. 

For convenience the line dividing 
the globe into hemispheres is drawn 



around the earth where there is the least 
laud. This line divides the earth into 
the Eadern and Western HerniftphereK 
Trace the liue on the globe. Tell at 
what points the continents approacli 
nearest each other. What bodies of 
water separate them at these points ( 

Which hemisphere has more land? Which bos 
more water? Commencing at the nortliern ex- 
tremity of North America, trace the coast-line of 
the Western Continent. Name the most northern, 



THE EASTERN HEMISPHERE. 




eastern, southeni, and western points of this con- 
tinent. Trace, name, and locate chree indentations 
in the coast of North America; one in South 
America; one hetween North America and Asia. 
Compare the two grand divisions of this continent 
by telling how they are alike; how unlike in 
shape and coastrline. 

What island group southeast of North America? 
What one incloses Bering Sea? What island is 
northeast of North America? What one at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River? In what direc- 
tion are the Hawaiian Islands from North America? 

Trace the coast-line of the Eastern Continent. 
Tell what oceans bound it. Tell the most northern, 



eastern, southern, and western capes. By what 
seas is Africa separated from Asia? By what sea 
and strait from Europe? How is Africa connected 
with Asia? 

Which of the two continents has the greater 
number of indentations? Which has the gi^eater 
number of islands near its coast? Which division 
of tlie Eastern Continent has the most i*egular 
coast-line? Name and locate four indentations on 
the coast of Asia; one on the coast of Europe. 
Name an island group east of Eurasia; southeast 
of Eurasia. 

Trace around the Australian Continent. De- 
scribe its coast 
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Trace the higulanils of ttie Western Continent. 
Tell vhat mountain system of North America and 
what one of South America comprise these high- 
lands. From the direction of the rivers tell in 
what two general directions the land slopes in 
North America. Which slope contains the large 
rivers? Trace the Mississippi, the Mackenzie, the 
St. I^wrence. Tell in what direction and into 
what body of water each flows. Trace around a 
group of lakes in North America, and tell to what 
riversystem they belong. Trace three rivers which 
find tlieir way to the Pacific. Compare their lengtii 
witli the lengtii of the other rivers on the slope. 

Trace the Amazon, tlie Parana, and the Orinoco 

RIbsh Tail irlilnli is 



_ ineianusurrace 

of South America slope) What name is given the 
Parana at its moutliJ Trace the Primary High 
lands of Eurasia and of Africa. Fi'om the courses 
of the rivers tell thedii-ection of the long slope and 
of the short alope in these divisions. 

Trace the Yenisei, the Hoang, and the Ganges 
Rivers of Asiai tell the general direction of each 
and into what body of water each flows. What 
oceanic Iwisins receive most of the rivers of 
A.sia) 

Trace the Volga and Danube Rivers of Europe; 
tell into what each flows. Trace the Nile and 
KongoRivers of Africa; tell into what each flows. 
What great oceanic basin finally receives most of 
the rivers of Europe and Africa? Which conti- 
nent has no rivers of importance? 

In what belts does the Western Continent lie? 
What is the prevailing weather or climate of dif- 



ferent parts of this continent) Compare the 
norihem and the southern parts of North America 
with the aame parts of South America as to seasons. 
(Page 22.) In what belts does the Eastern Conti- 
nent lie? Which belt contains the most land! 
The greater part of Eurasia lies in which belt! 
The greater part of Africa? In which belt is Uic 
northern part of Eurasia! The southern part! In 
which belt is the northern part of Africa! The 
southern part) How is the Australian CoDtinenl 
divided in r^;ard to belts of climate) 

Draw two circles; divide them into belts of 
climate according to illustration, page 20. Name 
one circle the Western and the other the ElaBtem 
— .__ . . Continent 
Beginning 
with yonr 
hooie dis- 
trict in th« 
Western 
Continent. 

print thr 
principal 
plants and 
trees of l)ie 
North Tem- 
perate belt 
Also print 
the princi- 
in the North 
in the study 
oi can 1. name, lucaie, ana print those of 
the South Temperate belt in each continent 
Name, locate, and print those of the cold belts, 
and then those of the hot belt, first those in the 
Western and then those in the Eastern Continent 
Name as many plant products as you can. (See 
"Plant*," Part I.) 

Draw two more circles and print the names of 
the animals in the belts to which they belong, 
beginning with the North Temperate belt of tlie 
Western Hemisphere. (See "Animals," Fart I.) 
Name as many animal products as you can. 

Draw two circles and print the names of races 
and nations, industries and religions, where tliev 
belong. (See "People," "CJccupalions," Parti.) 
Make a list of the cities you find on the maps of 
the hemisphei-es. Locate five in North America, 
three in South America, four in Europe, four in 
Asia, and two in Australia. 



NORTH AMERICA, OUR GRAND DIVISION. 



Hon.— Id Uw ttaij of Nortb Amarlck from tlx nup. yon ■bonk) 
(■■atv with > pencil or imaU pointer all cout-llnea, Uod-loraii, 
wiier roDtei. mannuio nngaa *nd ira^enu. riTcn, ind lsk«. 

Iiicoimecliaa wltbtUaMiidjyoD ■bould rudot tbtdUomerUt 
IDd expteraaoiu of North Amerlci b; dlSemt EDropeuu. Tou 
■lioDliI alio locate ihs int lillimtati u fari* poMlble. 

Toa Bhonld •liber ikBlch nupa, or tutvs ontllng nwpa to BU 
to u jioa >tadr them. Ton (hoold mold Hoith America 
Id und, etlbtt on UM Mnd-bMld M table, or In the achool- 
jird. 

Collect pietutMoI u manj Bnbjecti ai poulble 1b coaiwcllon 
vitli tbealudj of North America. Arrange Ihem neatlj on card- 
boanl for ecbooJroom. or on manUla paper for fonr 



From the globe and 
Diaps tell the directioa 
of North America from 
each of the other grand 
divisions. Point to each 
grand division and tell 
its direction from North 
America. Which grand 
divisions lie nearest to 
North America? Which 
are farthest away? 

Wliat is the general 
sliape of North America? 
Which sides are nearly 

equal in length} Whichsideialongeat? Tracethe 
shape of North America in the air. Draw it quickly 
oil the blackboard with the fewest possible lines. 

What lar^ bodies 
of water lie around 
North America? 
Point to each. 
Tell the directioa 
of North America 
from the Atlantic, 
the PaclHc, the 
Arctic oceans. 
Trace the north- 
ern coast; what 
lai^e body of wa- 
ter indents it) 
Through what 
strait would a 
vesael sail to 

1- •!- Ill _ A nortbemcauUlplalD.coDglBtlneor: 

reach the Allan- ^ ,^. p,„„ ^„ ^^^ TbeiomScr i 
tic Ocean from »te*niersrromlhegreatfor«aUioniboru 
tills baylThrougb 

what bay and strait would a vessel sail from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Atlantic Ocean? Trace the 
eastern coast What three arms of the Atlantic 
indent this coast? What island nearly incloses 



the Gulf of St. Lawrence? Through what strait 
would a vessel pass from this gulf into the Atlan- 
tic? Trace the southern and western coasts. By 
what island and two peninsulas is the Gulf of 
Uezico nearly inclosed? Through what strait 
would a vessel pass from this Gulf to the Atlan- 
tic? What group of islands and grand division 
nearly inclose the Caribbean Sea? Through what 
channel would a vessel pass from the Gulf to the 
Caribbean Sea? 

What three arms of 
the PaciBc Ocean indent 
the western coast? 
Through what strait 
would a vessel sail from 
the Pacific Ocean to 
Puget Sound ? By what 
group of islands is Ber>- 
ing Sea nearly inclosed 
on the soutli? What 
land nearly incloses it 
on the north? Through 
what strait would a ves- 
sel pass from Bering 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean ? 
During the long winter this sea and strait are 
frozen over, and no vesselscan pass through. Take 
an imaginary cruise around North America, and 
tell what bodies of 
water you would 
visit. What pro- 
jections of land — 



pen 



Bula 



capes — would you 
have to avoid? 
What are some of 
the different ways 
by which you 
would be warned 
of these points? 
(Page 97,) 

Describe each of 
the folio win g pen' 
insulas by telling 
im what part of 
North America it 
projects and what 
waters nearly surround it : Labrador, Nova Scotia, 
Florida, Yucatan, California, Alaska. Which 
of these peninsulas do you think the most impor- 
tant to mankind ? Why ? 
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Dewnibe the following c^>es b^ telling where 
each is situated and into what body of water it 
projects: Prince of Wales, Point Barrow, Race, 
Sable (N,), Hatteras, Sable (S.), San Lucas, Uen- 
docino, Flattery. 

Locate and describe the following: islands and 
island groups, 
bytelllngnear 
which coastof 
North Amer- 
ica tliey lie 
and what wa- 

[hem: New- 
foundland, 

Long, Balia- 

inaH, West In- 
dies, Vancou- 

ver. Queen 

Charlotte, 

K a d i a k. 

Name four is* 

lands of the Wei 

large island belt 

mark lies uorti 

America! Wht 

Oreenland, uls< 

Denmark! 
Which coast i 

ica is most i 
affording tlie 
Which part ol 
coast is most ir 
Trace tlie Prin 
of North Anierii 

tell in what dii-ectiou they ex- Tb«w iw lypleti «c« 
tend. Truce the princii>al rivers 
tothesea. Towards which ocean does the longslope 
of the continent extend? Towards which the short 
slope! What effect have the slopes upon the length 
and speed of the rivers! Trace the highlands in 
the eastern part; tell the direction in which tliey 
extend. Trace tlie streams carefully on the inner 
slope of both highlands. In the channel of what 
river do the inner slopes of the Pacilic and the 
Atlantic highlands meet! Trace one eastern and 
three western tributaries of this river. Which 
is the largest? Place tissue paper over the 
Mississippi River system and trace it; indicate the 
W8l«r- partings, (Page 81,) What lar^ river has 
a northerly course? It is of little importance to 
mankind. Can you tell why! 

Wliat large river cuts the Atlantic Highlands? 
What live lakes belong to this river basin and are 



drAined by this river! Drew this river by tracint 

through tissue paper; indicate the watep-partiiigs. 

What river cute its way to the Pacific througl, 

the western highland! What one cuts ite wav k. 

the Gulf of California! What large river flowsiniv 

Bering Sea? Of all the rivers of North Ameriai 

~ "' ' " 'k are the mw 

amerce! Wliv 

link have imn 

and high rockv 

lUSt liave more 

ikes are drainw 

y through t). 

"race the walw- 

be Hudson Rjr 

^AwrenceBa^iL. 

dson Bay nu^ 

; between il,t 

ikon basins. 

T li , 
Piiiiihiv. 
or Piititii' 
HigLlanJs 
of X„nl. 
A 111 (frit-:: 
e X t e II .1 
from Btr 
iug Stmit 
and tilt 
A r <■ t i . 

« ID (hs W«t India UlaiMJi. Dacrlbe iheni. "^"'1 t'U 

tbe (lortu- 
west, aloug tlie western coast to ili, 
Istlimua of Panama on tlie soutlieasl. 
They are highest in the Mexican Pla- 
teau, which is nearly 8000 feet above 
sea-level. From this plateau the hisli 
lands gradually descend northward i, 
tbe Ai-ctic Ocean and southward to the 
Isthmus. The highlands are widf>: 
in the United States, narrowing as 
they extend northward and southwari. 
These highlands consist of two mountaii 
systems— the Rocky Mountain System 
and the Sierra Nevada System- The 
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Rocky Mountain System occupies the irrigatio 



i the process of storing the i 



eastern and gi-eatei- nart of the highland »'"«'' '""'■ " »' """i"? '!■« «•«' »' « "»«';"'» 

- .° ^ ° greatreservoirs.eithertobepumpedoutoQthelaDd 



region. It is made up of many irregular 
ranges and peaks. The most important 
is the Rocky Mountain Range, which 
continues throug 
and the Isthmui 
in South Amer 
from the Rock 
■\vaixl, forming I 
other points or 
These mountain 
Aleutian Is- 
lands and the 
mountains of 
Asia. (Pages 
7,9.) 

The Sierra 
Nevada Sys- 
tem lies neai' 
the coast and 
consists of 
the Cascade 
Range, the 
Coast Range, 
and the Si- 
erra Nevada 
Range, from 
^v h i c h the 
system is named. Trace each. 

The Cascade and the Sieira Nevada 
ranges have many peaks of great height. 
Many of them were once volcanoes. The 
Coast Range consists of low foothills 
bordering the coast. 

Between the ranges of the Rocky and 



r let into ditches, as needed for watering the land. 

The Sierra Nevada Range extends along 
the western 
border of the 
plateau re- 
gion into 
Mexico, 
where it takes 
the name of 
SieiTa Madre. 
It unites with 
the Rocky 
Mountain 
Range at the 
volcano Popo- 
catepetl, in 
the south- 
central part 
of Mexico. 

The Prima- 
ly or Pacific 
Highlands 
are compara- 
tively young 
in the moun- 
tain histoiy 
of the earth. 
They were thrown up into folds more 
recently than many other mountains of 
the world. We know this because of 
theirgreat height and bare, jagged peaks. 
They were once much higher than at 
the present time; but the streams and 
the weather have been reducing them to 



the Sierra Nevada systems is a vast pla- alowerleve'. Theyhaverich mineralde- 

teau region. This region is so dry that positswhich havedeveloped manyminiog 

the people are obliged to irrigate the to^vns and cities. Upon what other indus- 

land for cultivation. (See next page.) tiies do these towns and cities depend ? 
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The Secondary or Atlantic Highland, 
or Appalachian System, lies along the 
eastern coast, and extends from the Pen- 
insula of Labrador south west wai-d to 
withiu three hundred miles of the Gulf 
of Mexico. It consists of several parallel 
ranges which are broken up in the 
northeast. 

The Appalachians are cut through, or 



eral wealth. Many manufacturing and 
mining cities and towns are located in 
this region. 

Lay tissue paper over the Appalachian High- 
lands, and trace them. Also trace the riven 
which How Jowii each slope. Indicate the water- 
parting. Tell tlie general direction of llie rivers 
of the Atlantic elope. 

On the rivers of the Atlantic slope 
are many manufacturing cities and 



riuu lueiii. j.iui'iiu ul iietv xui k. j.iui irur 
tbe highlands extend nearly to the sea- 
coast, l)ut south of this harbor or bay the 
Atlantic Coastal Plain gradually widens, 
until it meT^es into the wide Gulf Plain 
of the southei'n coast. 

Tlie Appalachians are much older 
than the western highlands. We know 
this because of the rounded or flattened 
tops, and because rivei-s have had time 
to cut deep gorges in tl-.-::. In some 
places these mountains are worn nearly 
to base-level. They have rich deposits 
of coal, iron, petmleum, and other min- 



largest tributary, the Missouri, is nearly 
as large as the main stream. As tlie 
Missouri drains snow-clad niouiitains, 
it carries a gi'eat amount of soil to the 
Mississippi. This soil is spread out 
over the flood-plain during flood-time. 
The Mississippi is navigable for steamers 
from its mouth, foi' nearly its entire 
length, to the Falls of St. Anthony in 
Minnesota. Its largest tributaries ai-e also 
raviccable. The Mississippi flows through 
a rich fanning district, where the grains 
of the cooler temperate sections and tlw" 
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»ttou and sugarcane of tlie warm sec- 
tious, are produced ia large quantities, 
riie delta of tbia river is of gi"eat extent 
jiiil fiiruisbes a fine rich soil for the 
jultivation of cotton, rice, and other farm 
products. (Page 116.) Take an imagi- 
oaiy journey np or down this river; tell 
what you 
ivouldsee; 
through 
what cit- 
ies and 
through 
what 
great 
prodnc- 
tiou sec- 
tions you 
\v u u 1 d 
pass. 

Tlie St. 
Lawrencu 
lias a fine 
IV i d e 
mouth, 
and is 

Qavi-rable ._. 

to Montreal, which is nearly a thousand 
miles fi-oin the sea. Above Montreal it 
has rapids and falls in its courae around 
ivbicli canals have been made. On this 
river and through the lakes which it 
Irains, a gieat commerce is earned 
m e.xcept during the coldest winter 
iioutbs, when these waterways are 
'rozen over. 

In what belts of climate does North AmericA 
ieT In what sections are tlie winters lousiest? 
^Iiere ai-e tlie summers longest? What cold 
ntrrent flows along the norlheastern coast? What 



warm current flows Dear the western coast) What 
one along the eastern coaett (Page 98.) 

The WINDS which blow front these dif- 
ferent ocean currents tcarm or cool the 
ehores on which they blow. The warm 
winds usually carry moisture. 
Tell the effect of the winds on the northeastern 
part or North 
im erica; on 
the south- 
eastern shore; 
on the west- 
ern shore. 

Which 
winds must 
blow over 
Canada and 
northern 
United 
States in 
w i n t er f 
Which kind 
of wind 
must blow 
from the 
Oulf of 
Mexico! 

In sum- 
mer all 
places 
near ike 
seashore 
are cooler 
than places which lie inland. Places upon 
the shores of the great lakes are also 
cooler in summer. In winter, places 
upon the sea- or lake-shoie are wanner 
than those which lie some distance 
inland. Inland snowstorms often be- 
come rainstorms as they approach the 
sea. Which is cooler in summer, Boston 
or Indianapolis? Boston or Chicago? 

It is cooler in (lie movntainous districts 
than in tlie lowlands. Snow remains on 
tbe summits of some of the western 
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mountains for the entire year. Glaciers sea. Lai-ge pieces of ice break off as 
descend fi-om many of these mountain tbey reach the sea and float away as )«- 



warmer land. Glaciers " " " " ' From the map on page lis tei; 

increase in number and size nortlnvard in wliichsection.of North Americaoniy grassand 

from the United States. In soutbeasteru ""*^^ «^'".- '^''^'* ^"^ '''« ^'^^ forests! "Wbai 

i. ■ ■ t'*^' ^^ "• f"^ forest section? What industrifs 

Alaska there are many great ice-nvera ^^ ^^^ed on in a forest region* TeU the dit- 

and ice-sheets which slowly move to the ferent uses of lumber. 
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Trace th' ^«at grain sections. Tell what grains 
are raiseu. Locate each as far as possible. Wliat 
milliDGT iodustries ara an outgrowth of these grain 
productst (Pages 28, 115.) 

Sections of the Great Central Plain 
of North America are subject to drouth, 

flud cannot be depended upon lor the animals, and tell to what family group they 



raised! Hemp) In whatregionismaboganyaval- 
uable forest product? What plant products do you 
find in the West Indies! Locale the great mining 
regions and tetl what minerals are found in tliem. 
Beviewpages37to43, inclusive. Wli at animals 
belong especially to North America! In what 
section are the fur-bearing animals! Name these 



auccessful raising of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Grasa grows abundantly, however, 
and grazing is the most imjiortant occu- 
pation of this great agricultural section. 

What is done with the great herds of cattle 
and swine which feed on the plains! (Page 52.) 

Locate the tropical fruit sections. Tell what 
fruits are raised. Uore fruits are grown than can 
be used in the regions where ihey are raised. They 
are shipped away to supply the Northern markets. 
What other important products do you find in the 
Elastera fruit region! What can yes tell us of 
cottoni (See page 26.) What can you tell of the 
production of sugar from sugar-cane! (Page 148.) 

In which part of North America is tobacco 



belong! What animals are used as beasts of 
burden and for work in the northern part 
of North America? What in the mount^nous 
regions! What in the southern sections? What 
fish or sea animals are mentioned in the map! 

Review pages 44 to 49, inclusive. What people 
live in North America? To what races do they 
belong! Describe the homes of the White people; 
of the Eskimos; of the Indiana. Tell what you 
can of the Negroes in North America. (Page 57.) 
From the map on page 118 tell in what occupations 
the people are engaged in the different sections. 
Tell what you can about each of these occupations. 
In what ways is the manufacturer dependent upon 
what the farmer raises! In what ways is the 
farmer dependent upon the miner and the manu- 
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facturer? Think of other occupations, and tell 
how each depends upon or contributes to one or 
more other occupations. 

The cities and towns are outgrowths of 
the great production sections. The largest 
trade-centei's of North America are on 
the rivet's, the lakes, and the sea-coast. 

Locate New York, 
the largest city ; 
Chicago, the second 
largest city ; and 
Philadelphia, the 
third largest city of 
North America. 
Also locate St. 
Lo^iis, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, 
Sitka, Montreal, 
Havana, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico. 

New York is 
the second 
largest com- 
mercial center 
in the world, 
and has one of 
the finest har- 
boi-s. It is the 
largest manu- 
facturing and 
the largest 
book-printing 
city in North America. 

Chicago is the sixth largest city in the 
world. It is located at the head of Lake 
Michigan, in the heart of the great 
northern agricultural section. It can be 
easily reached from both the lumber 
and grazing sections. Hence it is the 
greatest grain and meat market in the 
world, and one of the leading lumber 
markets in North America. It is con- 
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nected by water with the Atlantic. 

Trace the route. It is connected bv rail- 

road with all other cities of North 

America, and is the greatest railroail 

center in the world. 

San Francisco^ from its position, is 

now one of the most impoitant seajM^i-ts 

of North Amer- 
ica. Most of the 
merchaudi^e 
and people pass 
through tills 
port in going to 
or coming from 
our Pacific is- 
lands. This 
will soon cau>e 
San Francisco to 
rival in size and 
importance 
many of the sea- 
ports of the 
world. 

North Amer- 
ica comprises 
the countries of 
UnUed States 
(including Alas- 
ka), Canada, 

MeooicOj and Central America. 

Point out each on the map and tell which pail of 
North America it occupies. Tell which country is 
largest; which smallest. Tell the capital of eacL. 

Neither Canada, Mexico, nor Centt^l 
America is as thickly settled as United 
States. The northern part of Canada i^ 
too cold, and the larger poiiions of Mexic*o 
and Central America are too wanii and ub- 
healthful, to admit of a large population. 



THE UNITED STATES, OUR COUNTRY. 

N0T1.-I11 oonneotion with the «tndy or the United si*ta« iglaudsiD the Pacific. The island of 

yon ibonld fe»d sbont the e*rlj coloiiiei ; how they gaiued • , i_ xtj 1 i j ■ 

their treedom from English ralei of the tbirteon originU Cuba, tfaC largest Of the W CSt iQaieS, 18 

8ute.,o(thogrowthmBuiM.adtemtorjtotbepi^nt. dqw a protectorate of the United States. 

Xon ahouJd make a poUtiMi, a lortue and dinute, and ^ 

ftprodnotnuvw Take your political map of North America and 

Bring in piotorei of monntain, river, lake, and coast cut Canada from tlie uOPthern boundary and 

•cenery^alBoof dWerentindnatries, apdof thebwildin^ MexicofromtheSOUtll- em bound- 



der one government, the seat of which 
is at Washington. 

The country of the United States com- 
prises forty-five States ; five Territo- 
ries, including Alaska; the District of 
Columbia, in which AVashington, the 
capital, is located ; Poi'to Rico, one of the 
West Indies; the Hawaiian Islands; the 
Philippine Islands, and several smaller 



From the Atlantic Ocean? From the Pacific t 
From the Gulf of Mexico? Trace the coast line. 
Name and locale the peninsulas and capefi on the 
eastern coast; on the southeastern coast; on tlie 
western coast. Name and locate the indentations in 
each coast; also the islands which lie near the coast 
What part of the Pacific or Primary Hig'hland 
of North America is in the United StatesI 
What great plain? Wliat coastal plains? What 
large river basin lies wholly in the United States? 
What river basins lie partially in the United States? 
On the physical map trace the Rocky Mou"*-"'" 
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Range; the Wahsatch Range; the Cascade Ran^; 
the Sierra Nevada Range; tlie Coast Range. To 
which of the great mountain syatems of North 
America does each belong! (Page 113.) 

Locate the Columbia Plateau. What river 
cuts it and drains it to t)ie sea? What 
large tributary has this river I 
Trace the river 
and the tribu- 
tary, describing 
their courses as 
you trace. 

The Colum- 
bia Plateau 
was built up 
of vaet lava 
floods from the 
overflow of 

volcanoes, which buried mouutains almost 
to their summits a long, long time ago. It 
consists for the most part of plains cov- 
ered with sage 
brush and 
grass, and 
adapted to 
grazing. Many 
sections, espe- 
cially in the 
river valleys, 
are adapted to 
wheat-raising. 
The plateau is 
deeply cut by 
the Columbia 



cater corerlng of Uie eatln pilot. 



tri butanes. 

Trace the low water-parting which neparates 
the Columbia and Snake River basins from the 
Basin Region. Trace tlie Basin Region. Locate 
tlie Great Basin in it. Locate Great Salt Lake. 
Trace the Humboldt River; the Sevior River. 
Xiocate the Gila River Basin. 

The Basin Region consists of vast 



salt and alkali fields crossed by many 
mountain ranges, which vary in height. 
The entire region has so little moisture 
that the streams dry up and dissppeai-. 
Trees grow on some of the 
mountains, but 
"" many of them 
are bare to 
their summits. 
Sagebrush 
grows eveiy- 
where. In the 
warm south- 
era parts of 
the basin the 
thoray cactus and spiny yucca grow. 

In tlie Great Basin are two great depressions- 
Death Valley and Mojave Desert — which lie sev- 
eral liundred feet 
below sea-level. 
Find them. 

Locate the Col- 
orado Plateau. 
What two rivers 
unite to form the 
Colorado River? 
Trace the basin of 
the Colorado. 
Trace the river 
and its tributa- 
ries, describing 
each. 

The Colora- 
do plateau is 
cut up — dis- 

D ■ dry cIlDUte. Thtj h»™ thick Imym fj 

Ice it k«pt fioffl drjlDg ont b; lbs tblck S e C t e (1 D y 

the wearing 
action of the Colorado River and its 
few tributaries. The river has cut deep 
gorges or canyons through the red sand- 
stone plateau to the depth of more than 
a mile. The climate is always so dry 
tliat the wearing and weathering of the 
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iian-ow Valley sides are very slow ; hence 
tlie walla of the canyon are almost perpen- 
dicular. (Page 83.) The highest parts 
of the plateau are covered with forests. 
Tliere are many mems, or remnants of 
what must once have been a much 
higher rock plateau. (Page 71.) 

You see that '^- 
great Western 
Primary Highla 
about which 
studied on p: 
112, descends 
the Basin Reg 
as it extends 
northward 
from the Mex- 
ican Plateau. 
From this ba- 
sin it rises 
again in the 
Columbia and 
Colorado Pla- 
teaus. The 
Rocky Moun- 
tains mark the 
eastern, and 
the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Cas- °""" "* ™" 
cade Mountains the western, boundary 
of this vast region. The entire region 
is dry, but many sections yield abund- 
antly under irrigation. (Page 114.) 

Many ranches and mining towns are 
scattei*ed throughout the greater part 
of this region. Everywhere there is 
evidence of former volcanic action. Most 
of the mountain peaks were once volcan- 
oes, l^lnd and name some of these peaks. 



Between the high Sierras and the 
low Coast ranges is the valley of Cali- 
fornia. It is drained to the sea by two 
rivei-s. Trace them. This is a rich 
and fertile valley, althougli much of 
it is made so only through irrigation. 
Great vineyards are cultivated for the 
— duction of wine 
lrai8in8.(Seepic- 
B on next page.) 
[?he Great Plains 
end eastward 
:n the Rockies, 
i^iug into the 
Valley of tlie 
Mississippi. 
The plains are 
broken by the 
Black Hillfl, 
the MisBoui'i 
Heights, the 
Ozai'k High- 
land, and the 
dry Texan 
Plateau. Find 
each. 

The amount 
of rainfall on 
"^"«™'- these plains 

is so uncertain from year to year that 
grazing has been found to yield a 
better and surer return in money than 
other farm occupations. The Black 
Hills are forest-clad, and rich in min- 
eral deposits. The Ozark Mountains 
ai'e noted for their lead ore. 

Forests gi-ow on the river banks and 
on the higher parts of these plains. 
Trace the many streams which flow across 
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the plains. MoBt of them have their 
sources amoog the snow-covered peaks 
of the Rockies. Which cues seem to 
break through the mountains? 

Trace the Appalachian System, By what name 
is it known in New Eilgland? In New York? 
Ti-ace the Atlantic and tlie Gulf Coastal Plains. 
In wliat direction does tlie land slope? How do 
you know this! Find and trace the Peneplain 
and Piedmont Section; the Blue Ridge, the Great 

Valley, the Alleghany lUdge 

and Plateau -, 
the Cumber- 
land Pla- 
teau. 

Weliave 
already 
learned 
that moun- 
tains are 
great folds 
or blocks 
w h i c h 
have been 
thrown or 
pressed 
up by 
some fore? 

below the earth's crust; that they are 
always being reduced by the action of 
water and weather; that the streams are 
carrying the soil thus foiined to low land 
and to the sea. We have also learned 
that the Appalachians are veiy, very 
old, and have been greatly worn down 
through long-continued weathering. 

The Piedmont (meaning" footof moun- 
tain") is an upland plain, or plateaUjlying 
between the Appalachians and the low- 
lying Coaatal Plain. It is the remains of 
old mountain folds which havebeeo worn 



neai-ly to level land. Such worn-down 
mountain masses are sometimes called 
peneplains (meaning "almost a plain "). 
The Piedmont is a farming district. 

The decay of the old mountain ridges, 
together with the waste fi-om the 
present Appalnchians, has caused, and 
is still causing, great quantities of 
materia] to be cariled to the sea. After 

nianv. manv years the 

Coaa tal 
Plain, 
which in- 
cludes the 
peninsula 
of Florida, 
has been 
built 
above the 
level of 
the sea 
b J' this 
mountain 
waste. 
Skirting 
the coast is 
a strip of swamp whicJi has not yet been 
made into solid land. Most of the 
Coastal Plain consists of the " pine bar- 
rens" from which the "naval stores" are 
procured. (Page 33.) In the upland 
or Piedmont Section great quantities 
of cotton are raised. Market-gardening 
for the production of fruits and vege- 
tables for the Northern markets is a 
rapidly growing occupation. In the 
swampy lowlands rice is quite exten- 
sively raised. (Page 116.) 

Along the line where the Peneplain 
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drops to the Coastal Plain there are many era mineral sections have been but little 

factories. What do you think about the worked, but in the middle sections, espe- 

speed of the rivers on this line? cially in Pennsylvania, there are many 

The Great Valley can be traced the great mining and manufacturing towns 



washed from the mountains. The Alle- 
gheny Plateau extends along the western 
boi-der from the Cumberland Mountains 
to the Catakills. It generally decreases in 
height to the Ohio Basin and the Prairies. 
This plateau, as well as most of the 
Appalachian Highland, Is forest-covered. 
The entire highland south of the Cats- 
kills is extremely rich in coal, iron, 
petroleum, and natural gas. The south- 



of Pittsburg and Allegheny. They are on 
opposite banks of the All^heny River, 
where it unites with the Monongahela 
to form the Ohio. (See next page.) 
Pittsburg is one of the largest manu- 
facturing cities in the United States. Its 
iron works are the admiration of the 
manufacturing world. Locate this city. 
The Appalachian mountain regions 
are thinly settled — the people living in 
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tbe simplest way on small farms. There 
ai'e few opportunities for education, as 



by the cold east winds which blow 
from the North Atlantic across the Are- 
" tic current South of Long 
Island Sound the winds whicL 
blow across the Gulf Stream 
warm and moisten the Coastal 
Plain. Warm south wiixls 
blow from the Gulf up through 
the Mississippi Valley, anil 
give the necessary moisture for 
vegetation. Cold north winds 
sweep the Great Plains m 
wintei-, making estremely cold 
weather. In the region of the 
Great Lakes the weather is 
more uniformly equal in tern- 
LOKBKR perature than in regions remote 
from great bodies of water. Tie 



the people are so scat- 
tered that only ele- 
mentary schools can be 
supported. 

In wliatbeltof climatedoes 
the United States lie? Com- 
pare the climate of tlie north- 
ern part with that of the 
soutliern part in all the ways 

The entire western 
coast of the United 
States is warmer than 
the greater part of the 
eastern coast. This is 
because the warm ocean 
current flows near this ^ 
coast and warm winds 
from the southwest prevail, and also 
because the high mountain wall shuts 
off the cold north winds. 

The northeastern coast is made colder 



S rKlTK TO FORM THE OBlO 



air is cool, dry, and bracing everywhere 
among the mountains. No part of the 
Appalachian Highland is aa dry as the 
plateau section of the Western Highland 
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The entire northern part of the Highland and Pacific or Mining and Orazing 

United States has lonsr, cold wiutera ^^*"»^- , „ . ^ 

«r,A Knf a.,mmo«. Tl.a r»-*l,-, ^,.« LocEte caoh group. Tracft and tell the bound- 



and injure the fruits. 

Because of the great difference of cli- 
mate and soil in United States, there are 
different production sections. 

For convenieDce we liave divided the States and 
Territories into five sections, according to their 
products or industries. Tliey are the Nero Eng- 
land or Manufacturing Section; the Middle At- 
lantic or Coal and Iron Section; the North 
Central or Northern Agricultural Section; the 
Southern or Southern Agricultural Section ; the 



border the Great Lakes; which border Caiiadui 
which lies oil tlie Pacific coast; which lie iu the 
Uississippi Valley ? 

Which groups are most mountainoust Which 
is in the Western Highland? Which lie al- 
most wholly ill the Great Plains and Coastal 
Plaius? 

From the first map on the next page tell which 
section raises nearly all ol the coUon in the United 
States. Which section is especially noted for its 
cotton manufactures. Tell what you can about 
cotton. Find out what you can about the cotton 
gin. 
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Locate the flaheries. What 
fish abound in the waters of 
the northeastern coast I 
(Page 60.) What on the 
western coast! Balivmore 
is tlie great oyster tnarlcet 
of the world. 

NoTx.— TheheaTlerBhAdlnglD- 
dlcateB where irhaat is eapeciallj 
produced. Tell vrliat ■actions 

Flour mills are in 
Minneapolis, St. Louiif, 
aud Rochester, Minne- 
apolis being the princi- 
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tion make this a profitable 
industry? Trace the dairy 
belt. Why is this a profit- 
able industry) What can 
jou tell about Chicago f 
(Page 118.) To what does it 
owe lis ^ery rapid growth! 

(Jkicago bas large 
mauiifacturiDg indus- 
tries of iron and steel. 
It is, next to New 
York, the greatest print- 
ing, book-making, and 
new8-ceDter in the 





Locate the sheep-rais- 
ing sections; the woolen. 
maQufacturing section. 
Boston is the great wool- 
mai-ket of the United 
States. Philadelphia is 
especially noted for its 
woolen manuf acta res. 
There are many other 
smaller woolen-manu- 
facturing centers. 

Locate the regions 



Uiiited States. The 
Chicago University is 
located here. Not only 
is Chicago a great trade 
center, but it is a lit- 
erary and art center aa 
well. 

OmaJia and Kansas 
City are lai^ely en- 
gaged iu meat-packing, 
as are several other 
amaller Western cities. 
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where iron ore is obtaiDed.also the regions 
especially noted for iron manufacturiog. 
Fittshurg, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffah, 




and Detroit^ as well as some smaller cities, 
are largely engaged in this iiianufacture. 

Locate the coal, the 
peti-oleiim regions. As 
you see, coal is found 
in many localities of 
the United States. The 
soft-coal fields are wide- 
ly scattered; the hai-d 
coal being found only 
in eastern Pennsylva- 
nia. Many of the cities 
mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pages oa the 
United States are coal 
shipping ports. 

Petroleum a pumped into great tanks from 
wells bored in the earth. The tanks are connected 
by pipe lines with refineries in different cities. 
The principal refineries are in Whiting, Ind., 
near Chicago; Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Cleve- 
land. Here the crude oil is refined and the vaHouB 
products of petroleum are secured. Kerosene, 
lubricating oils, gasoline, benzine, vaseline, aud 
uaphtha are some of the pi'oducts of petroleum. 



Locate the gold, silver, and copper re- 
gions. Copper is largely used in conducting 
electricity, and is of gi-eat and increaBing 
value. The purest cop- 
per is found near Lake 
Supenor. It is expoi-ted 
from the United States. 
In all these gmat prod- 
uct sections people have 
congregated to engage 
in the various occupa- 
tions which the physi- 
cal conditions promote. 
Large industrial and 
trade centers have been 
built up which are con- 
nected with sea- and 
lake-ports and all other impoitant cen- 
ter by railroad or steamship lines. 



From the map tell which sections are most 
thickly peopled; which are most thinly peopled! 
Can you give any reason for the differencet Trace 
some of the railroads in the map. Name four 
which cross the country from east to west. Tell 
some of the large cities which tliey connect. 

iVewj York is the laigest commer- 
cial city in the Western Hemisphere. 
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What more can you tell of this city ? Washington is a beautiful city, having 

(Page 118.) Other important Eastern wide streets and fine parks and containing 

aeapoits are Bosion and Philadelphia, many imposing and beautiful government 

San Francisco is an important commer- buildings and many fine residences. The 

cial port. "Why? (Page 118.) Tacoma Capitol, where all the laws are made, and 



lar^rand more important cities. Name Jtve on the 
Mississippi. Theyare the trade centers of theagricul- 
tural sections. Name jf/teen cities belonging to the 
United States; tell in what section each is located, 
aad tell something you have learned about each. 

Indian Ten'itory, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
and New Mexico are Tenitories lying 
within the United States. In what sec- 
tion are they located ? They have not yet 
a sufficient number of people to become 
States. Hie District of Oolumhia con- 
sists of a tract of land set apait to con- 
tain the seat of government, Wash- 
ington. 



sional Library, are the finest buildings in 
the United St-ates, and among the finest 
in the world. Duiing his teim of office 
each President lives in the White House. 
Who is living there at the present time? 

Name the different sections of the United States. 
Whichsection hasthe largest number of diviaions; 
which the smallest number! How many Slates 
are there in each section! In which section do you 
live! What ia the government of the United 
States ? {Page 66.) What can you tell about it t 

Hon.— Aak your teuber for a gnme in which different 
pnpUs Btik tbe cIbbb qttettlons in rsRard to 8tBt«< snd ciUe> 
in the different sections. Iliuttration : In vhic^ p'^ction li 
tbe SUta of lom ? Ckliforni* 1 etc. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

The Manufacturinn Section. 



Locale this sectioa. Trace its bouudaries. Tell 
what oouatry, what group uf States, and what 
waten bound it. What lake is on the mestern 
iMMindaryt What two rivers and wliat lakes are 
OD the eastern boundary? Trace the shape of this 
aectioD in the air. Sketch it on tlie blackboard. 
Sketch 'its outline into the map of United States. 
Name the fitates -vrhicli comprise it. Wliich State 
i>thela)««stl Which tb.-Rtn.ill- __ 



the rivers which flow down the northern slope. 
To what great river basin do these northern 
rivers and Laiie Champlaiii belong? Trace the 
water-parting between the uurlhem and Die south- 
ern livers. Between what uiouutaiu ranges does 
the Connecticut flow? What boundary does it 
form? Which State has the greatest uumbw of 
lakes! Tell in which State and to what Hver 
basin each of the foUowing lakes belongs— 



deron thesea? Which has very little sea-coast? Find 
out when this section was settled and something of 
the hardships of tlie early settlers. Try to imagine 
the appearance of the entire section at that time, 
and compare it with its present appearance. 

From the relief map of the United States, pages 
180 and 121, tell what highland lies in New Eng- 
land. What name b given the part in New Hamp- 
shire I What in Vermont? Whatin western Mas- 
sachusetts? Find two peaks in Maine; two in New 
Hampshire; two in Massachusetts. Name and 
trace the rivers which flow down the southern 
slope. Where do many of them rise? Into what 
do they flow? Name the four largest? Three 
of these are in which State? Name and trace 



BostoD Dortheastvvai-d, being high and 
rocky, while Cape Cod Peoinaola and 
most of the southern coast is low and 
sandy. The rivers have wide, deep 
mouths, and there are many deep inlets; 
lieuce there are a great number of good 
harbors. The islands and coast are much 
visited as summer I'esorts. 

The surface of the entire section is 
much broken. There are many sand- 
hills and bowlders, which were left by 
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the iee-aheet that once covered this en- 
tire section. Moat of the surface is too 
rocky foi* profitable farming. The soil ia 
not generally fertile, though the valleys 
of Lake Cliamplain and many of the riv- 
ere contain valuable 
farming land, 
tiie northeaa 
of Maine 1 
soil snitable 
ing man J' 
prodiicta. 
Quantities 
of potatoes 
are pro- 
dncedhere, 
which sup- 
ply many 
of thelai^e 
cities of the 
United 
States. 
Tobacco is 
quite ex- 
tensively 
cultivated 
in the Com 
Valley. Ver 
noted for it 
products and 
sugar. (P. E 
In BBctic 
Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont lumbering is an im- 
portant industry. Bangor is the ceotei" 
of the lumber trade in Maine, and has 
steamer communication with Boston and 
other coast cities. Bwlington, the lai^- 
est city in Vermont, has an important 
lumber trade. There are pulp mills on 



several of the streams. (P. 60.) Ship- 
building largely engages tlie people ou 
the Maine coast. Bath is especially 
noted for this industry. 

liutland, Vt., is the center of the larg- 
est marble iudustiy. 
irre, Vt, of 
gest granite 
"inthewoild. 
lite and saml- 
^iiarnes oi 
the other 
States are 
also e X- 
tensi vely 
worked. 

Some uf 
the iieople, 
especinlly 
o u t li <^ 
northeast' 
em n ii d 
southeast- 
ern coasts 
of Slassa- 
ell usetts, 
aged in fisli- 
?. 60.) Bo^- 
the leading 
for the New 
1 fisheries. 
y all the citr 
les anu villages of 
New England are engaged in some kind 
of manufacturing. The rivers furnisli 
abundant water-power. Coal and ii-on 
are brought to these cities by means of I 
boats, and railways from the great min- ' 
ing section of the Middle Atlantic States. 
(P. 56.) Kaw cotton is shipped to this 
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section from the Southern States. JPall 
River leads all other cities in North 
America in the manufacture of cotton 
goods. Lowell, New Bedford, MancJtes- 
lei; and Providence are also centers for 
the weaving of cotton goods. Holyoke 
is the leading paper-making city in the 
world. Lynn, Brockton, and Haverhill 
are the 
leading 
boot- and 
shoe- man- 
ufacturing 
centers in 
the Union. 
Raw wool 
is pro- 
duced i n 
this sec- 
tion to 
some ex- 
tent It 
is also 
shipped 
from other 
sections of 
tlie United States (P. 132), and from 
Australia, to be made into worsted and 
woolen goods. Lawrence and Provi- 
dence are the leading woolen raanufac- 
turing centers. Worcester and Spring- 
JUld are important manufacturing, 
railway, and trade centers. 

The cities of ConnecUcut and Rhode Island pre 
noted for the Dumber and variety oF their manu- 
factures, especiallf those of iron and brass. Fire- 
arms, bicycles, sewing-machines, clocks, watches, 
jewelry, and small Wares— pins, needles, buttons, 
etc— are among the important manufactures. 
Rubber goods are made in these cities from raw 
India rubber which is imported from South 



America. Jxic&te Patctucket, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, Waterbury. 

Boston and Portland possess the two 
largest of the many fine harbors of New 
England. Boston is the largest city in 
New England, and the fifth in size in the 
United Statea It is connected by rail- 
roads with all the important industrial 
centers of 
the Union, 
and has 
steamer 
commu- 
nication 
with tLe 
commer- 
cial cen- 
ters of the 
world. It 
is also an 
important 
literary 
and art 
center. 
P r o V i- 
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den 



the second largest city of this section. 

Several steamer lines connect the river 
ports and seaports of New England 
with New York and other seaports of the 
Union. 

New England was settled by the English; but 
the factory towns and cities are now crowded with 
people representing many nationalities. The en- 
tire section lias good schools, and there am many 
higher institutions of learning— JTartJard Urn- 
t'eraify in Cambridge, and Yale University in K^w 
Haven, being the largest and most important 

Name and locate the capital and the largest city 
of each State. {See supplement,) Name in order 
the five largest cities of this section? Tell what 
you can about the different cities. 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

The Coal and Iron Section. 

Trace the boundariM of this section. How many ern part. Tbe UOrtLem part and the 

State, comprise it I Wluch is the largest State I j^^uotaitlS Lave long cold wintei^ aud 

Which the smallest? Which States have no sea- ,,.,,„ , ° ™„ 

coast? Which have verylittlesea-coast? Tell what delightfully COol SUmmerB. The coast 

country, what8tategroups,andwhatwatersbouiid iB wai'tD in Wiutei" and COol in SUraiuer. 

lUe«oUo„. Wl,.ltwol.k«iandi™ri,.™.r,oo g^j^ j,_^ mountains and the sea-coast 

on the Canadian boundary? What large river on , n . -n i 

the western boundaiy I What lake on the eastern abound in summer resorts. *mm tbe 

boundary? Tracethecoastline. Name, trace, and map, page 132, you see that forests aie 

loci, the pjoJMiion, .nd indenialion. on tho jittered Over this entire region. It is 

coast; also the islands whicli lie near tlie coast. ° 



Which indentatio: 
most important? " 
of this section i 
Sketch it into th 
Trace and name 
down tbe southi 
slopes. Into w 
Which ri vers ga] 
the four largest 
Trace t)ie rivers 
northern or nor 
what two 
great river 
systems do 
ttiey belong? 
Which is the 
largest river? 
Which State 
has a largo 
number of 
lakes? 
which r' 
ayste 



I- projections do you tliiiik 



To 



most of til em 

belong? Trace carefully the great water-parting 
of this section. Of what great higliland does it 
consist? From the relief map of the United Suites, 
tell what names are given to the mountains of this 
highland. Wliat names are given to the parts of 
the highland in New York? Which SMtes lie 
almost wholly in the mountainous parts t Which 
in the coastal plains? Wiiat parts of New Tork 
and Pennsylvania are comparatively level? 

The mountainous disti-iets are veiy of hay and cats. HocheaUr ia noted i< 

rough and i-ocky, with gmiid and beau- its flour-mills and other manufacture 

tiful scenery. There is a great variety It is not far from Buffalo, a city whic 

of climate in this section, the southern frum its location commands much of thl 

part being much wanuer than the north- trade between the West and the KasS 



heavily wooded, however, only in tLe 
northern 
and moun- 
tainous sec- 
tions. Tell 
in what 
paits lum- 
bering is 
an especial 
industrv. 
Ship-build- 
ing laigely 
engages 
jf the coast 
ing the lead- 
itiy in tlie 
I study tlie 
to 132, you 
And that this section is laigely en- 
gaged in farming. 

Tell which of these States produce the leadinf 
food grains. Which States are engaged in dairy- 
ing? Which in sheep-rai^ng or woolen manu- 
facturing? 

New Yoi'k State is especially note^ 
for its dairy products and its production 
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Fruits of the temperate regioD are 
everywhere in abuudance — the Coastal 
Ptaiii furaishiog a gi-eat many peaches, 
berries, aud melons for the markets of 



Philadelphia and New York. Which 
States are engaged in tobacco-raising ? 
What can you tell of tobacco? (Pages 
127 and 131.) Hichjuorul is the tuhacco 
market for this section, although tobacco 
is shipped from several of the seaports. 

Fishing is an important industry. 
The dredging and tongiug of oystei-s is 
an enormous industry and engages a 
great number of men. (Page 61.) 

Twelve thousand boats are annually licensed by 
tlie State or Maryland to engage in tliia iiiJustry 
in the Chesai>ealte Bay and its tributaries. The 
season lasts trom September to April; during this 
time from 12,000.000 to 15,000.000 bushels are 
brought to market, "shuclced," and shipped to 
every city and town in the United States and 
Canada. Wiiat can you tell us o{ Baltimoret 
{Page 131.) 

The Middle Atlantic States are espe- 
cially engaged in mining, mannfacturing, 
and commerce. 

Note.— The niaps, pngE 133. tell foil jail what Stitio Kiid 
loCHlitiei are eipeeiiilly engaged iu miDing and the maua- 
factutea which (irair out of the mining producta. For other 
pietntea of this lectioii lee pages 55, 63, 6J, 66, 66, 6T, 84, 86, 96. 



Locate the coal, petroleum, and iron r^ktm 
The great petroleum region of America lies in tbis 
Eectiou. What are the products of petroleum? 
Where are the refineries? {Page 134.) Tell some 
of the cities which are in the oil regions. Name 
in the western or soft-coal region. Natural 
gas is found in southwestern Pennsylvania; what 
cities lie in this region) 

Sa-anion and Wilkes-Barre ai-e in the 
Leart of the only hard-coal region of any 
account in the world. Pittshirg is the 
leading center for the manufacture of 
plate glass in the world. For what else 
is it noted? (Page 127.) New York &n^ 
Pkilwldphia, the two leading cities in 
population,are the greatest inanufactnnng 
cities in the Union. Tliey are also noted 
for their printing and book-making indus- 
tries. Railroads from the North, We.st, 
and South carry all kinds of raw products 



to New York to be made into manufac- 
tured products, which are sent back iu 
trade to the different sections as needed. 
New York has steamship connection with 
all the great trade centei-s, and an enor- 
mous amount of trade is can-ied on with 
all parts of the woi'ld. New York is an 
art and literary center, witt several 
higher institutions of learning — among 
which are Columbia University and 



NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 
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New York Univ&'sity. In addition to 
manufactures already mentioued, Pliila- 
delphia has great iron and steel indus- 
tries and the largest carpet industries 
JD the world. It ia 
a seaport of iaipor- 
taiice and has direct 
steamer communica- 
tioD with maoy parts 
of the world. Gov- 
emment navy yards 
.ire located at 
Bi-QoJclyn, Norfolk, 
and Washington, 
(Page 67.) 

New York, the "Em- 
pire State," is tlie leading State in tlie Union iu 
population, wealtli, raanufactures, and commerce. 

Kame any lake ports. Trace tlie Erie Caual. 
Find out anything you can about it. Are the 



lake and canal waterways open for the entire 
yearl Trace some of tlie railroads which con- 
nect New York City with other sections; tell 
wliat products would be brought to New York t 
What would be taken in exchange? What can 
you fiiid out about Wash- 
ingtonT How does this 
section compare in pop- 
ulation witli the other 
sections? (Page 134.) 

Name and locate the 
capital of each State. 
From the table in theSup- 
plenieiitflnd the largest 
city of each State. 

Albany is impor- 
tant because of its 
position at the head 
of navigation on the 
Hudsou, and also as 
a railway center. Baltimore is the seat 
of Johns Hopkins Vnwersity, the most 
noted Soutliern university. 



NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 

The Northern Aurlcultural Section. 



Trace around this section. Tell how many and 
what States comprise iL Trace its shape in the 
sir. Sketch it on the board. Sketch it into the 
map of United States. What country aud three 
Slate-groups bound it? What lakes and what 
rivers are on the northern boundary? What 
large river on the eastern boundai-y? Which 
Stales border the Great Lakes? Which States 
bonier Canada? Which States are on the east 
bank of the Uississippi? Wliich on the nest 
baiikl From the relief map of the United States, 
lell to what two great river basins most of 
tills section belongs. What two great slopes 
meet in the channel of the Mississippi Hiver? 
Trace and name the three largest tributaries of 
tlie Mississippi from the east. Trace the rivers 
which flow into the Ohio from the North. Trace 
the streams which Sow into the Great Lakes. 
Trace the water parting between the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence basina Trace the water-part- 
ing between tlie Atlantic rivers and tlie rivers 
which feed the Oliio from the southeast. Ti-ace 
the tributaries of the Mis-sissippi from the West. 



The Plains are broken by what highlands? 
(Page 123.) Trace the Missouri and ila three largest 
tributaries. Tell through which States and be- 
tween which States it flows. What can you tell 
of the Mississippi or of the Missouri ? (Rige 114.) 
The northern parts of Minnesota and North 
Dakota belong to the Hudson Bay Basin. Trace 
and name the water-partings between this basin 
and the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins. - 

From their pasition which States must have the 
colder climate? Which the warmer? How do 
the Great Lakes aSect the climate of the States 
which adjoin them ? (Page 138.) 

The entire northern and central por- 
tions of this section have extremely 
cold wintei-s and hot summers. The 
westerly winds are usually the dry 
winds. Can you tell why? 

Which is the cold wind of this section? Which 
the warm wind? Which kind of wind blows from 
theeast? Which part of this section has an uncer- 
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tain amount of raiofallt (Page 123.) Because of 
tbis, in what great industry are the people engaged? 

Hon.—Stndjr maps, pages 130 to 181, iaclnBive. (Tlie im- 
potUnt trade ceuteri of esch iDdostiy are marked in llie 
Dup by dots.) 

Which parts of this section are engaged in lum- 
bering? In wiiicli State are there few or no trees? 
What two cities are especially engaged in manufac- 
turing furniture and in shipping lumber? (Page 
1S2.) Which SL 
engaged in wh 
Which cities an 
in making am 
ping flourf 
Which in 
■ hipping 
wheat? 

This is the 
great coro- 
region of 
the United 
States, the ii 
. tense heat 
of the 
summer 
months 
causing the 
corn to gi'ow 
and ripen raj 
ly. The pork 

industry has developed from the great 
supply of this product. How ? 

Which are the corn-growing States? Wliich 
part of this section raises little or no corn? Name 
and locate the corn markets. lu which States are 
oats raised in large quantity) 

Many farmers of this section are also 
engaged in raising sugar-beets for the 
manufacture of beet-sugar. 

Flax is being more and more culti- 
vated in this section. 

Flax is a plant with a single stem which grows 
from one to two feet high. It yields several very 
useful products. The most important product is 
the fiber or inner bark of the long stem. This 



fiber is spun and woven into linen of all qualities. 
The shorter fiber, called tow, cannot be used for 
linen, so it is spun into twine and cord. The 
seed, called linseed, yields a valuable oil whicli is 
used in mixing paints and in making varnisli. 
After the oil is squeezed out the refuse is pressed 
into cakes which furnish an excellent food for 
cattle. The seeds are ground into linseed meal, 
which is of value in medicine. 

t abundant? la , 
tobacco raised ! i 
obacco markets i 

in thissectionf 
131.) Which 
are especial Ir 
,ged in cattle- , 
ingt Which in j 
ryingt Wbat | 
e cities of this 
gion have great 
' meat markets 
and packing- 
bouses? (P. 
132.) Which j 
States are en- I 
gaged in slieep- 
raising? As 

ai^re wool mat^ 

is done with the | 
nliat localities is I 
d? Locate the 
factures of this 
secuon. wnicn states mine con side:^ 
able coal? In which part is petroleum found. In 
which part is copper mined! 

You see that the various industi'ies 
connected with agriculture are the lead- 
ing occupations of this section. The 
great milling, manufacturing, and trade 
centera have grown up as a result of 
these many and various products. The 
products are shipped to the Atlantic 
ports, to be sent to other great trade 
centers. Trace the water and land 
routes. These products are also sent to 
the Gulf. By what means ? They are 
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the ice-sbeet that once covered this en- 
tire section. Most of the 8urface is too 
rocky for profitable farming. The soil is 
not generally fertile, though the valleys 
of Lake Cliamplain and many of the riv- 
ei-8 contain valuable 
farming land 
tire northeas 
of Maine I 
soil suitable 
ing many 
products. 
Cj uantities 
of potatoes 
are pro- 
duced lieve, 
wliicli su\> 
ply many 
of the large 
cities of the 
United 
S t a t e s. 
Tobacco is 
quite ex- 
tensively 
cultivated 
in the Coin 
Valley. Vei 
noted for it 
products and 
sugar. (P. £ 
In sectic 
Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont lumbering \s an im- 
portant industry. Bangor is the center 
of the lumber trade in Maine, and has 
steamer communication with Boston and 
other coast cities. Bwlingion, the larg- 
est city in Vermont, has an important 
lumber trade. There ai-e pulp mills on 



several of the streams. (P. 60.) Ship- 
building largely engages the peoj)le on 
the Maine coast. Bath is es^wcially 
noted for this industry. 
Jiuikinil, Vt., is the center of the larg- 
est marble indiistiy, 
irre, Vt., of 
gest granite 
'in the world, 
lite and sami- 
^uariies o{ 
the other 
States are 
also e X- 
teusi vely 
worked. 

Some of 
the i)eoiile, 
especially 
on the 
northeast- 
ern a 11 (1 
southeast- 
ern coasts 
of Massa- 
chusetts, 
aged in fish- 
?.60.) Bom. 
the leading 
for the New 
1 fisheries. 
y all the cit- 
ies and villages of 
New England are engaged in some kind 
of manufacturing. The rivers furnish 
abundant water-power. Coal and iron 
are brought to these cities by means of 
boats, and railways from the gi-eat min- 
ing section of the Middle Atlantic States. 
(P. 56.) Raw cotton is shipped to this 
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section from the Southern States, ^^all 
Rim- leads all other cities in North 
America in the manufacture of cotton 
gctods. Lowell, New Bedford, Mancliea- 
Itr, and Providence are also centere for 
the weaving of cotton goods. Holyohe 
is the leading paper-making city in the 
Horld. Lynn, Brockton, and Havei'hiU 
are the 
leading 
boot- and 
shoe- man- 
ufacturing 
centers iu 
the Union. 
Kaw wool 
18 pro- 
duced in 
this sec- 
tion to 
some ex- 
tent It 
is also 
shipped 
froDi other 

. THK IiABQUar BAILWAY STATION L 

sections oi 

the United States (P. 132), and from 
Australia, to be made into worsted and 
woolen goods. Lawrence and Provi- 
lUtice are the leading woolen manufac- 
turing centers. Worcester and Spring- 
field are important manufacturing, 
railway, and trade centers. 

The cities of Conuecticut and Rhode Island ore 
noted for the number and variety of their manu- 
faeturee, especiallf those of iron and brass. Fire- 
arms, bicycles, sewin^machinea, clocks, watches, 
jewelry, and small wares— pins, needles, buttons, 
etc.— are among the important manufactures. 
Rubber goods are made in these cities from raw 
India rubber which is imported from South 



America. "Lacaix Pawtuchet, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, Waterimry. 

Boston and PortlaTid possess the two 
largest of the many fine hai'bors of New 
England. Boston is the largest city in 
New England, and the fifth in size in the 
United States. It is connected by rail- 
roads with all the important industrial 
centers of 
the Union, 
and has 
steam er 
commu- 
nication 
with the 
commer- 
cial cen- 
ters of the 
world. It 
is also an 
important 
literary 
and art 
center. 
Provi- 

the second largest city of this section. 

Several steamer lines connect the river 
porta and seaports of New England 
with New York and other seaports of the 
Union. 

New England was settled by the English; but 
the factory townsand cities are now crowded with 
people representing many nationalities. The en- 
tire section has good schools, and there are many 
higher institutions of learning— i/arwird Uui- 
veraity in Cambridge, and Yale University in New 
Haren, being the largest and most important. 

Name and locate the capital and the largest city 
of each State. (See supplement.) Name in order 
the five largest cities of this section? Tell what 
you can about the different cities. 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

The Coal and Iron Section. 

Trace the boundaries of this section. How many eni part. The UOrtbern part and th( 

wk'^kT'*''",/\', w;''V«.":'Y^^^'^'*' mountains have long cold wintei^, and 

Which tLe smallest? Which States have no sea- , ,. l * ii i mi 

ooasti Which have very little sea-coast? Tell what delightfully cool BUmmei-8. The COast 

country, what Slate groups, and what waters bound is warm iu wiutei* and COOl Id summer 

thesection. Whattwolakesandtworiversa^on g^^^j^ ^j^^ mountains and the sea-coasl 

on the Canadian boundary! What large river on i ■, • r> i 

the western boundai7? What lake on the eastern abound m summer resorts. From tbt 

boundary? Trace thecoast line. Name, trace, and map, page 132, yOU see that forests ai( 

locate the projections and indenUtions on the scattered Over this entire region. It is 

coast; also the islands which he near the coast, t •■, j j i. 1-1 

Which indentations or projections do you think heavily wooded, however, only m the 

raostimpartaot?wi.«»T«.™fi.*»i.o™. northern 

ofthis section! ^j „,^yjj. 
Sketch it into tfa 

Trace and name taiDOUSSec- 

down the south tioDS. Tell 

^T^i ^"^ ' in what 
Which riversga 

the four largcsi parts lum- 

Trace the rivers berlng is 

northern or no. an especial 

what two . ' 

great river industry, 

systems do Ship-build- 

they belong? jn Jaiwlv 

Which is the 5 6 J 

lai^t riverf engages 

Which Slate >f the coast 

haa a large Jn^ ^;^^ ] j. 

number of i ■ .1 

lakes? To 'tiy in tlie 

which river 1 Study tlie 

system do to 132, yoU 

l^lfngf T^e ca^fully the g^at watei^parting ^""^ _ ^^^^ ^^^^ section is largely en- 

of this section. Of what great higlitand does it gaged in farming. 

consist? From the relief map of the United States, Tell which of these States produce the leadin| 

tell what names are given to the mou ntains of this food grains. Which States are engaged in dairy- 

highland. What names are given to the parts of jng, Which in sheep-raiwng or woolen mana- 

the highland in New York? Which SUtes lie fgcturing? 

almost wholly in the mountainous parts ? Which xt \r 1 o. a ■ ■ 1. . » 

in the coastal plains? What parts of New York ^.«'^ \°^'^ ^*^*« '^ especially BOted 

and Pennsylvania are comparatively level! for its dairy products and its productioa 

The mountaiuoHs districts are vei-y of hay and oats. Roclie^er is noted fol 

rough and rocky, with grand and beau- its flour-mills and other manufactures, 

tiful scenery. There is a great variety It is not far fi'oin Buffalo, a city which 

of climate in this section, the southern from its location commands much of tbe 

part being much warmer than the north- tiiide between the West and the East 

140 I 
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Fruits of the temperate region are 
everywhere in abundance — the Coastal 
Plain furnishing a great many peaches, 
berries, and melons for the markets of 



Philadelphia and New York. Which 
States are engaged in tobacco-raising? 
What can you tell of tobacco? (Pages 
127 and 131.) liichmo?ul is the tohaeco 
market for this section, although tobacco 
is shipped from several of the seaports. 

Fishing is an important industry. 
The dredging and touging of oysters is 
an enormous industry and engages a 
great number of men. (Page 61.) 

Twelve tlioiiaand boats are aotmally licensed by 
the State of Maryland to en^ge in this industry 
ill the Cliesaiieake Bay and its tributaries. The 
season lasts from September to April ; during tins 
lime from 12,000.000 to 15,000.000 bushels ai-e 
brought to market, "shucked." and shipped to 
every city and town in tlie United States and 
Canada. What can you tell us of Baltimore! 
(Page 131.) 

The Middle Atlantic States are espe- 
cially engaged in mining, manufacturing, 
and commerce. 

Note.— The niHpi), page 133, tell 70U jnat what States and 
localities are espeuinlly eugagei) in mining and the roanu- 
tactures which |{rov out of the mining prodnctn. For other 
piotureiof thisaectiDii tee pages 56,63, 64, 69, 66,67,84,86,96. 



Locate tbe coal, petroleum, and iron n^jkna. 
The great petroleum region of America lies in this 
section. What are the products of petroleumt 
Where are tbe refineries? {Page 13i.) Tell some 
of the cities which are in the oil regions. Name 
some in the western or soft-coal region. Natural 
gas is found in southwestern Pennsylvania; nhat 
cities lie in this region? 

Scranion and WiUces-Barre are in the 
heart of the only hard-coal i-egion of any 
account in the woi-ld, Pittshirg is the 
leading center for the manufacture of 
plate glass in the world. For what else 
is it noted? (Page 127.) New York hwA 
Philadelphia^ the two leading cities iu 
population,arethegreatestmiuinfacturiiig 
cities iu the Union. They are also noted 
for their printing and book-making indus- 
tiies. Railroads from the North, West, 
and South carry all kinds of raw products 



to New York to be made into manufac- 
tured products, which are sent back iu 
trade to the different sections as needed. 
New York has steamship connection with 
all the great trade centei-s, and an enor- 
mous amount of trade is canied on with 
all parts of the world. New York is an 
art and literary center, with several 
higher institutions of learning — among 
which are Columbia University/ and 
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Jiew York Univ&'sity. lii uddition to 
inanufactm-ea already mentioned, PLila- 
JeJphia has great iron and steel indus- 
tries and the lai^st carpet industries 
in the world. It is 
a seaport of impor- 
tauce and Las direct 
steamer communica- 
tion with many parts 
of the world. Gov- 
ernment navy yards 
are located at 
BfooMyn, Noifolk, 
ami Washington. 
(Page 67.) 

New York, the "Em- 
pir« State," is the leading State in tlie Union iu 
papulation, wealtb, maun fact u res, and commerce. 

Name any lake ports. Trace tlie Erie Canal. 
Find out anjtbing you can about it. Are the 



lake and canal waternays open for tlie entire 
year! Trace some of the railroads which con- 
nect Ne* York City with other sections; tell 
what products would be brought to New York t 
What would be taken in exchange? What can 
you find out about Wash- 
ingtont How does tliis 
section compare in pop- 
ulation with the other 
sections? (Page 134.) 

Name and locate the 
capital of each State. 
From the table in theSup- 
plenientfind the largest 
city of each State. 

Albany is impor- 
tant because of its 
position at the head 
of navigation on the 
Hudson, and also as 
a railway centei". Baltimore is the seat 
of Johns Hopkins University, the most 
noted Southern university. 



NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 

The Northern Asrtcultural Section. 



Trace around this section. Tell how many and 
what States comprise it. Trace its shape in the 
air. Sketch it on the board. Sketch it into tlie 
map of United States. What country and three 
Stale-groups bound it? What lakes and what 
riTcrB are on the northern boundary? What 
large river on the eastern boundary? Which 
Slates border the Great Lakes? Which States 
border Canada? Which States are on the east 
baijk of the Mississippi? Which on the west 
bank? From the relief map of the United Slates, 
tell to what two great river basins most of 
(bis section belongs. What two great slopes 
meet in the channel of the Mississippi Biverl 
Trace and name the three largest tributaries of 
tbe Missi3si|ipi from the east. Trace the rivers 
which flnw into the Ohio from the North. Trace 
tbe streams which flow into the Great Lakes. 
Trace the water parting between the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence basins. Trace the water-part- 
ing between the Atlantic rivers and the rivers 
which feed the Ohio from the southeast. Trace 
(lie tributaries of the Mississippi from the West. 



The Plains are broken by what highlands? 
(Page 123.) Trace the Missouri and its three largest 
tributaries. Tell tlirougii which States and be- 
tween wliicli States it flows. What can you tell 
of tlie Mississippi or of the Missouri ? (Page 114.) 
The northern parts of Minnesota and North 
Dakota belong to the Hudson Bay Basin. Trace 
and name the water-partings between this basin 
and the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins. 

From their pasition which States must have the 
colder climate? Which the warmer? How do 
the Great Lakes affect the climate of the States 
which adjoin them ? (Page 128.) 

Tlie entire northern and central por- 
tions of this section have extremely 
cold wintei's and hot sunmiei-s. The 
westerly winds are usually the dry 
winds. Can you tell why ? 

Which is the cold wind of this section? Which 
the warm wind? Which kind of wind blows from 
the east? Which part of this section has an uncer- 



!*■ 



taia amount of rainfall? (Page 123.} Because of 
this, in what great industry are the people engaged? 

NoTB.— Stod; maps, pigei 130 to 134, incluBire. (Tlie im- 
portBDl tr^e CGuters of each indastr; are m&rked in the 
DUtp bjr dots.) 

Which parts of this sectioa are engaged in lum- 
bering? In which Stale are there few or no trees! 
What two cities are especially engaged in manufac- 
turing furniture and in shipping lumber! (Page 
182.) Which Sti ■ ■ 

engaged in whi 
Which cities are 
in malting ant 
ping flour! 
Which in 
8 h ipping 
wheat! 

This is the 
great coi-n- 
region of 
the United 
States, the ii 
. teDse heat 
of the 
s u m m e I' 
months 
causing the 
corn to gi-OM 
and ripen ra[ 
ly. The pork 

industry has developed from the great 
supply of this product. How ? 

Which are the corn-growing States! Which 
part of tliis section raises little or no corn? Name 
and locate the corn markets. In which States are 
oats raised in large quantity! 

Many farmers of this section are also 
eng^;ed in raising sugar-beets for the 
manufacture of beet-sugar. 

Flax is being more and more culti- 
vated in this section. 

F'lax is a plant with a single stem which grows 
from one to two feet high. It yields several very 
useful products. The most important product is 
the fiber or inner bark of the long stem. This 
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fiber is spun and woven into linen of all qualities. 
The shorter fiber, called tow, cannot he used for 
linen, so it is spun into twine and cord. The 
seed, called linseed, yields a valuable oil which is 
used in mixing paints and in making varnish. 
After the oil is squeezed out the refuse is pressed 
into cakes which furnish an excellent food for 
cattle. The seeds are ground into linseed meal, 
which is of value in medicine. 

t abundant! In 
tobacco raised ? 
x>bacco markets 
I in this section! 
131.) Which 
are especially 
iged in catlle- 
ingl Which in 
rying? Wbat 
)e cities of ttiis 
igion have greal 
> meat markets 
and packing- 
houses! (P. 
132.) Which 
States are en- 
gaged in sheep- 
raising? As 

arge wool mar- 
eta in this sec- 
is done with the 
what localities is 
k1! Lcxrate tlie 
ifactures of this 
section. Wtiicli Stales mine consider- 
able coal! In which part is petroleum found. In 
which part is copper mined ! 

You see that the various industries 
connected with ^ricultnre are the lead- 
ing occupations of this section. The 
great milling, manufacturing, and trade 
centers have grown up as a result of 
these many and various products. The 
pro<lucts are shipped to the Atlantic 
ports, to be sent to other great trade 
centere. Trace the water and land 
routes. These products are also sent to 
the Gulf. By what means ? They are 
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the ice-sheet that once covered this en- 
tire section. Most of the em-face is too 
rocky foi- profitable farming. The soil is 
not genenilly fertile, though the valleys 
of Lake Oiamplain and many of the riv- 
el's contain valuable 
farming land, 
tire iiortheas 
of Maine 1 
soil suitable 
ing many 
products. 
Q uan titles 
of potatoes 
are pro- 
duced here, 
whieli sup- 
ply many 
of tlie large 
cities of the 
United 
States, 
Tobacco is 
quite ex- 
tensively 
cultivated 
in the Com 
Valley. Ver 
noted for it 
products and 
sugar. (P. 3 
In sectic 
Maine, New iianip- 
shire, and Vermont lumbering is an im- 
portant industry. Bangor is the center 
of the lumber trade in Maine, and has 
steamer communication with Boston and 
other coast cities. Burlington, the larg- 
est city in Vermont, has an important 
lumber trade. There are pulp mills on 



several of the streams. (P. 60.) Ship- 
building largely engages the people on 
the Maine coast. BaAh is especially 
noted for tliis industry. 

liutlund, Vt, is the center of the larg- 
est marble industry, 
tn-e, Vt, of 
^est granite 
in the world, 
lite and saiicl- 
juari-ies of 
the other 
States are 
also e .t 
tensi vely 
■worked. 

Some (if 
the [jeople, 
especially 
on t li e 
northeast- 
er n a II tl 
Boiitlieast- 
erii coasts 
of Massa- 
c h u s e t ts, 
aged in fisli- 
^ 60.) Bos- 
the leading 
for the New 
I fisheries, 
y all the cit- 
les anU villages of 
New England are engaged in some kind 
of mauufactunng. The rivers fnrniali 
abundant water-power. Coal and iron 
are brought to these cities by means of 
boats, and railways from the great min- 
ing section of the Middle Atlantic States. 
(P. 56.) Kaw cotton is shipped to tiaa 
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section from the Southein States. Fall 
River leads all other cities in North 
America in the manufacture of cotton 
goods. Xiowell, New Bedford, Manclies- 
ter, and Proiridence are also centers for 
tbe weaving of cotton goods. Holyohe 
\i the leading paper-making city in the 
uorld. Lynn, Brockton, and Haverhill 
nre the 
leading 
boot- and 
ehoe-mao- 
nfaeturing 
centers iu 
tbe Union. 
Raw wool 
is pro- 
duced i n 
this sec- 
tion to 
some ex- 
tent. It 
is also 
shipped 
from other 
sections of 

the United States (P. 132), and from 
Australia, to be made into worsted and 
woolen goods. Lawrence and Provi- 
derm are the leading woolen manufac- 
turing centers. Worcestm' and Spring- 
fidd are important manufacturing, 
railway, and trade centers. 

The cities of CouDecticut and Rhode Island Pre 
noted for the number and variety of their manu- 
faetures, especially those of iron and brass. Fire- 
arms, bicycles, sewing-machines, clocks, watches, 
jenelry, and small wares— pins, needles, buttons, 
etc.— are among the important manuracturea. 
Rubber goods are made in these cities from raw 
India rubber which is imported from South 



America. Ijxa.ie Pawtucket, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, Waterbury. 

Boston and Portland possess the two 
lai-gest of the many fine harbors of New 
England. Boston is the largest city in 
New England, and the fifth in size in the 
United States. It is connected by rail- 
roads with all the important industrial 
centers of 
the Union, 
and has 
steamer 
commu- 
nication 
with the 
commer- 
cial cen- 
ters of the 
world. It 
is also an 
important 
literary 
and art 
center. 
P f ov i- 
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den 



the second largest city of this section. 

Several steamer lines connect the river 
ports and seaports of New England 
with New York and other seaports of the 
Union. 

New England was settled by the English; but 
the factory towns and cities are now crowded with 
people representing many nationalities. The en- 
tire section has good schools, and there are many 
higher institutions of learning — Harvard Uvi- 
veraityin Cambridge, and Yale Untvermty in New 
Haven, being the largest and most important. 

Name and locate tbe capital and the largest city 
of each State. (See supplement.) Name in order 
the five largest cities of this section? Tell what 
you can about the different cities. 



MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 

The Coal and Iron Section. 

Trace the boundaries of this section. How many ero part. Tbe uorthern pwt and the 

States comprise it! Which is ".« largest State I .mountains Lave loDg cold wbtei^ and 

Which the smallest! Which States nave no sea- ],.,,„ , jtil 

ooastf Whichhaveverylittlesea-coast? Tellwhat delightfully cOol BUmmei-S. The coast 



country, what State groups, and what waters bound 

the section. What two lakesand two rivers ara on 

on tlie Canadian boundary? What large river on 

the western boundary? What lake on the easleru 

boundary! Trace thecoastline. Name, trace, and 

locate the projections and indentations on the 

coast; also tlie islands which lie near tlie coast. 

Which indentations or projections do you thuik 

most important! 'w^ i-"» t»o™. iLaahana 

of this section i 

Sketch it into th 

Trace and name 

down the southi 

slopes. Into w 

Which rivers gtt 

the four largest 

Trace the rivers 

northern or nor 

what two 

great river 

systams do 



they belong! 


Which 


IS the 


largest 


river! 


Which 


State 


baa a 


largo 


numbs 


r of 


lakes! 


To 


which 


river 


aystem do 


most of them 


belong? 


Trace 



refully tlie great water-parting 



of this section. Of what great highland does it gaged in farming. 



18 wai'in m wiutei" and cool in summer. 
Both the mountains and the sea-coast 
abound in summer I'esorts. From tbe 
map, page 132, you see that forests ai¥ 
scattered over this entire region. It is 
heavily wooded, hovpever, only in the 
northerD 
and moun- 
tainous sec- 
tions. Tell 
in what 
parts lum- 
bering is 
an especial 
industry. 
Ship-build- 
ing lai^ely 
engages 
jf the coast 
ing the lead- 
itiy in the 
I study the 
to 132, you 
find that this section is lai^ely en- 



oonsist? From the relief map of the United States, 
t«ll what names are given to the mountains of this 
highland. Wliat names are given to tlie parts of 
the highland in New York! Which States lie 
almost wholly in the mountainous parts? Which 
in the coastal plains! What parts of New Tork 
and Pennsylvania are compai'atively level! 



Tell which of these States produce the leading 
food grains. Which States are engaged in dairy- 
ing! Which in sheep-raising or woolen manu- 
facturing? 

New Yoi'k State is especially noted 
for its dairy products and its production 



The mountainous districts are veiy of hay and oats. ^ocA^ster is noted for 

rough and rocky, with gmnd and beau- its flour-mills and other manufactures, 

tiful scenery. There is a great variety It is not far from Buffalo, a city which 

of climate in this section, the southern fi'om its location commands much of the 

part being much warmer than the north- tnide between the West and the East. 
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FruiUi of the temperate region are 
everywhere in abundance — the Coastal 
Plain funii»ttiing a great many |>eaches, 
berriett, and melons for the markets of 



l»lnla<leli>Iiia aii<l Nevv York. Whicli 
Htates are «iif,'agml in tcibacco-nuHiiig? 
Wliat can you ti-ll of tobacco? (I'ageH 
127 (uit! I'M.) Jiichmomt in the tohav-co 
market for tliw Hoction, aitlioiigli tobacco 
\H Hliippcd from Hevenil of the seaports. 

Finhiii^ Ih nil iiii[)ortaiit industry. 
The di'cdging mid toiiging of oyntem is 
iiii eitorinoim industry and eugiigcs a 
great iiundier of men. (Page 61.) 

Twolvft tlioiinanc) boats are annually licensed by 
tlifl HtiiUi of Miirylmid to engage in lliis industry 
in tlici C')iOfiii|walcn Bay and iu tributaries. The 
MsiMon IiihIn fiiim Hnptember to Aiiril; during tliis 
liui« fnini IS.OOO.UOO to in.OOO.OOO busliols are 
bri)ni{lit to tiitirlcol, "Hliuoked," and shipped to 
overy oiLy ruiil town in tlio United Slatei and 
('aiiadii. Whiil uim you toll ua of Baltimoret 
d'age 131.) 

The Middl« Atlantic States are espe- 
ciiilly engageil in mining, inaniifactiinng, 
and conimcivc. 

N»i'K. -T)io uiiii'K. iHiK" 1^. <oll T><il ]i»t wlmt 8U(«i knd 
Uxmlitiot orf .'i>)<iH<inll.ir riiKr>H«<l In mlalnR mid the mauu- 
fwturwi ithli'li sniw mil nt Urn nihilnn iirmliicti. For other 
piatUr**urihl*>*rtli)iiioD]i«|[M(Ul, 63, 64,65, 66,67,84.86,96. 



Locate the co«l, petroleam. and iroai irgkiu^ 
The great petroleum rtgiaa of Ameries lies in tfais 
section- What are the products of petrcdenm} 
Where are the refineries! (Page 131.) Tell some 
of the cities which are in the oil regicHis. Name 
some in the western or soft-coal region. Natural 
gas is found in southwestern PennsylTania; what 
cities lie in this region? 

Scranton and WUkes-Barre are in the 
heart of tlie only hard-coal region of any 
account in the world, Pitl^hitrg is the 
leading center for the manufacture uf 
plate glass in the world. For what else 
isitnoteil? (Page 127.) New York awA 
PhiladelpJiki, the two leading cities iu 
population,arethegi-eatest manufacturing 
cities in the Union. They are also noted 
for their printing and book-making indns- 
ti'ies. Railroads from the North, "West, 
and South carry all kinds of raw products 



to New York to be made into manufac- 
tured products, which ai-e sent back in 
trade to the different sections as needed. 
Ne\v Yoi'k has steamship connection with 
all the great trade centei-s, and au enor- 
mous amount of trade is carried on with 
all parts of the world. New York is an 
art and literary center, with several 
higher institutions of learning — among 
which are Cohtmbia University and 
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New York Univefsity. In adJitioii to 
manufactures already mentioned, Pliila- 
<lelpbia has great iron and steel Indus- 
tries and the largest carpet industries 
ID the world. It is 
a seaport of impor- 
tance and has direct 
steamer communica- 
tion w'lih many parts 
of the world. Gov- 
ernment Davy yards 
are located at 
Bi-ooUyn, Norfolk, 
and Washington. 
(Page 67.) 

New York, tbe "Em- 
pire State/' is tlie leading State in the Union in 
poputalioii, wealtli, manufactures, and commerce. 

Name any lake ports. Trace tlie Erie Canal. 
Fbd out aujtiiing you can about it. Are the 



lake and canal waterways open for th« entire 
year? Trace some of the railroads which con- 
nect New York City with other sections; tell 
what producU would be brought to New York t 
What (vould be taken in exchange? What can 
you find out about Wash- 
ington? How does this 
section compare in pop- 
ulation with the other 
sections? (Page 134.) 

Name and locate the 
capital of each State. 
Fi-om the table in tlieSup- 
plement find the largest 
city of each State. 

Albany is impoi'- 

tant because of its 

position at the head 

of navigation on the 

Hudaou, and also as 

a laihvay center, lialtimore is the seat 

of Johns Hopkins University, the most 

noted Southern university. 



NORTH CENTRAL STATES. 

The Northern Asrlcultural Section. 



Trace around this section. Tell how many and 
what Stales comprise it. Trace its shape in the 
air. Sketch it on the board. Sketch it into the 
map of United States. What country and three 
Stale-groups bound it? What lakes and what 
rJTtirs are on the northern boundary? What 
large river on the eastern boundai-y? Which 
SUtes border the Great Lakes? Which States 
bonier Canada? Which States are on the east 
Iniik of the Mississippi! Which on the west 
btuk? From the relief map of tlie United States, 
tell to what two great river basins most of 
tliis section belongs. What two great slopes 
meet ia the channel of the Mississippi River? 
Trace and name the three largest tributaries of 
tUe Mississippi from the east. Trace the rivers 
which Sow into the Ohio from the North. Trace 
the streanns which Sow into the Great Lakes. 
Trace the water parting between the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence basins. Trace the water-part- 
ing between the Atlantic rivers and the rivers 
wliicb feed the Ohio from the southeast. Ti'ece 
the tributaries of the Mississippi from the West. 



The Plains are broken by what highlands! 
(Page 123.) Trace the Missouri and its three largest 
tributaries. Tell through which States and be- 
tween which States it flows. What can you tell 
of the Mississippi or of the Missouri t (Page 114.) 
The northern parts of Minnesota and North 
Dakota belong to the Hudson Bay Busin. Tracft 
and name the water-partings l>etween this basii) 
and the St. Lawrence and Mississippi basins. 

From their position which States must have the 
colder climate? Which the wamier! How do 
the Great Lakes affect the climate of the States 
which adjoin them ? (Page 126.) 

Tlie entire northern and central por- 
tions of this section have extremely 
cold winters and hot surumei-s. The 
westerly winds are usually the dry 
winds. Can you tell why ? 

Which is the cold wind of this section! Which 
the warm wind! Which kind of wind blows from 
the east! Which part of this section has an uncer- 
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tain amount of rainfall! (Fa^ IS3.) Because of 
this, in what great industry are the people engaged! 

NoTB.— StDd; Dutps, p*geB ISO to 131. iaclusive. (The im- 
portant tnde centers of each indnitry ue mnrked iu the 
mikp b? dots.) 

Which parts of this seclion are engaged in lum- 
bering? In which State are there few or no trees) 
What two cities are especially engaged in manufac- 
turing furniture and in shipping lumber? (Page 
132.) Which Sti ■ ' ■ 

engaged in nh< 
Which cities art 
in making am 
ping flour? 
Which in 
B h ipping 
wheat* 

Thisisthf 
great corn- 
region of 
the United 
States, the ii 
tense heat 
of the 
summer 
months 
causing the 
corn to grow 
and ripen ra] 
ly. The pork 

industry has developed from the great 
supply of this product. How ? 

Which are the corn-growing States? Which 
part of this section raises little or no corn? Name 
and locate the corn markets. In which States are 
oata raised in large quantity? 

Many farmers of this section ai-e also 
engaged in raising sugar-beets for the 
manufacture of beet-sugar. 

Flax is being more and more culti- 
vated in this section. 

Flaa: is a plant with a single stem which grows 
from one to two feet high. It yields several very 
useful products. The most important product is 
the fiber or inner bark of the long stem. This 



fiber is spun and woven into linen of all qualities. 
The shorter fiber, called tow, cannot be used for 
linen, so it is spun into twine and cord. The 
seed, called linseed, yields a valuable oil which is 
used in mixiug paiuts and in making varnish. 
After the oil is squeezed out the refuse is pressed 
into cakes which furnish an excellent food for 
cattle. The seeds are ground into linseed meal, 
which is of value in medicine. 

t abundant? Id 
tobacco raised i 
obacco markets 
in this section? 
131.) Which 
are ^peciallr 
iged in cat tie - 
ingi Which in 
rying? What 
« cities of this 
igion have great 
' meat markets 
and packing- 
houses! (P. 
132.) Which 
Stales are en- 
gaged in slieep- 
raisiug? As 
there are no 
ai^ wool nar- 
Bts in this sec- 
is done nitli tlie 
what localities is 
■d? Locate the 
factures of this 
section, vvnicn stales mine consider- 
able coal? In which part is petroleum found. In 
which part is copper mined? 

You see that the various industi-ies 
connected with agrictilture are the lead- 
ing occupations of this section. The 
great milling, manufacturing, and trade 
centers have grown up as a result of 
these many and various products. The 
products are shipped to the Atlantic 
ports, to be sent to other gi-eat trade 
centers. Ti-ace the water and land 
routes. These products are also sent to 
the Gulf. By what means ? They are 
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also sent to the Pacific ports, to be 
shipped to our Pacific posaessioDs and 
to other parts of the world. 

Triu» the railroad routes between different lai-ge 
cities. Take imaginary joui'- . neys up theUisG- 
issippi, tlieOhio.am 
and tell whatlargec 
pass. Also tell ir 
particular occupatic 
would find tlie peo- 
en gaged. Mauy 
nationalities are 
represented in ^ 
this section, as . 
well asin almi^t j 
all sections of our 
country. Take 
i magi naif jour- - 
neys around, and 
through the Greal 
Lakes. In what va- 
rious pursuits 
would you tind 
the people en- 
gaged f Name and 
locate one large i 

on Lake Superior, 

oil Lake Michigan, one on Lake St. Clair, one 
on Lake Erie. Name one important city on the 



Ohio in each of the following States: Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana. Name an important city ou the 
Mississippi in each of the following States: Miss- 
ouri, Iowa, Minnesota. Name an important city 
on the Missouri in each of the following States: 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska. What three capiUl 
Name and locate the 
ictiou. St. Louis is the 
Dion. Tell all you can 
in this section, 
jr of cities, which parts 
of this section have 
the greatest number 
of people? Which 
parts have the fewest 
people! What part 
of eacli State is most 
thickly settled? 

Nearly all of 
the towns and 
cities have good 
schools, and 
there are many 
small colleges 
and higher in- 
stitutions of learning. Tlie people are 
intelligent and progressive in every way. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

The Southern Affrlcultural Section. 



Trace the boundaries of this section. Trace its 
shape in the air. Sketch it on the boai-d. Sketch 
it into the outline map of U. S. How many States 
and how many territories comprise it? Which is 
the largest State? Which tlie smallest? Which 
Stat«slieeast of the Mississippi? Which west of 
the Mississippi? What State groups, country, and 
waters bound this section? Which States border 
the Atlantic? Which border the Gulf? Which 
States have the most sea-coast? Which have very 
little sea-coast? Which have no sea-coast? There 
are no very good harbors ou the Atlantic coast of 
this sectio^ as the water is shoal, with many sand- 
bars. Name any projections or indentations on 
the Atlantic coast; on the Gulf coast. Name any 
islands which lie near the coast. 



From the relief map of United States, tell how 
the surface of this section is divided. Trace the 
rivers which belong to the Mississippi Systeqi. 
Trace those which flow down the Atlantic and 
Gulf slopes. Trace the water-parting betwecD 
the Atlantic slope and the Mississippi Basin. 
Trace the rivers which flow into the Mississippi 
from the west. Why are they so much longer than 
the eastern tributaries? Trace the rivers on the 
Texasslope. On what plateau do they rise? Which 
three States of this section lie in the Mississippi 
Valley? Which partof Tennessee? Of Alabama! 
By what tributary ri ver are the Territories drained? 
To what great river basin do they belong! Describe 
the surface of the boi-der Atlantic Stales from the 
relief map. Of the Gulf States. Of Tennessee. 
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What aamM are giren the different highlands 
in this sectionl Judging from the positioD, what 
must be the prevailing weather for the greater 
part of the year? Judging from the highlands, 
what parts must hare cooler weather! Wiiat 
windB must blow over the eastern part) What 
over the southern part! As thej blow from the 
sea what must they carry? 

What products have you already learned about 
as growing in this section! Whicli States manu- 
facture as well as raise cottont 
Name the It 
keta. (Pag 
call ties are 
engaged 
fruit-raisii 
For what 
pose? Wht 
calities rai 
tobacco? 

Tliis IB 
great 
cotton- 
produc- 
ing sec- 
tion of 
t b e 
world. 
Sugar- 
cane is 
anotLei' 
iinpor- 
t a II t 

product of tliis section. From it sugar 
is produced, ^ew Orleans i» the lead- 
ing sugar-shipping poi-t. 

Sugar-cane a a plant belonging lo the grass 
family, living from year to year and growing to 
a height of from ten to fifteen feet. When 
mature the canes are cut and then crushed be- 
tween heavy rollers to get the juice out. The 
juice is boiled, a part forming into crystals, the 
rest making molasses. Both the sugar and the 
molasses are re&ned into tba different grades 
whicli we find in the markets. 
Bice is an important food grain of this 



section. Rice and sugar-cane grow well 
in the rich and very moist or swampy soil 
of the coastal plains. (Page 129.) Coffe© 
is the chief import of this section. 

In which States are oats produced? In which 
is com produced? What are the only localities 
where wheat is grown? Locate graiing in the 
States which are engaged in it What part of 
this section leads in this industry? What are the 
_ only lo- 



producedl 
In which 
State and 
Territory 
are there 



gaged in 
lumber- 
ilustry is an 
thern f ore&t 
What min- 
is section ? 

the great 
is section 
!ted with 
oiumerce, 
le dii-ect 
result of agriculture. How ? Manufac- 
turing iuduetries are on the increase. 

How does the number of people in this section 
compare with the number in other sections of 
United Slates? Which of these States are most 
thickly settled? Which part of each of the dif- 
ferent States is most thinly peopled? 

Most of the Negroes of the United 
States live in this section. In some of 
these States there are more Negroes 
than Whites. Before the Civil War 
there were no public schools for all 



SOUTHERN STATES. 1*8 

classes in any of tlies« States, and in cod- tell of what these exports consist ICey ' 

sequeDeeooly the wealthy were educated. West is the Southem naval statioo for 

After the war the people were left very the United States. It is noted for ita 

poor, and public schools have been slowly sponge fisheries, and its trade in tobacco, 

established. But they are now increas- Mobile is the chief port on the Gulf 



following StAtes: Tennessee. 

Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas. Find and nanie the 

capital of each State. 

There are not as many railroads as in the other 
sections, but the important industrial centers are 
connected with other great commercial centers! 
Which State has the fewest railroads? Which 
has the greatest numher? 

New Orleans is the leading commer- 
cial port in this section, and ranks second 
to New York in the United States, in the 
value of its exports. From its position, 



ts cotton, 
ival stores. 

ingham 
and 
Chatta- 
noogaskTe 
noted for 
their re- 
cent de- 
v elop- 
ment of 
large 
and im- 
portant 
iron in- 
dustries. 

Many 
people 
who find 
the cold 
winters of 
the north- 
ern sec- 
tions of the United Stales 
too severe for tlieir health, visit sections of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida 
during tlie winter months. 

Indian Territory has been reserved by 
the United States Government as a home 
for several tribes of Indians. Many of 
these Indians live in villages, their 
houses being constructed of wood as ours 
are. They have schools and churches, 
and are quite advanced in civilization. 



HIGHLAND AND PACIFIC STATES. 

The Mlnlnn and Crazlnn Section. 



Trace around this section. Tell how many and 
what States com[)rise it. Trace its shape in the 
air. Sketch it on the blackboard. Sketch it into 
your map of the United States, What two 
countries, two State groups, and waters bound it? 
Which States are on the Canadian boundary? 
What State and two Territoriesare on the Mexican 
border? Which States boi-der on the sea? Which 



flowing: dii'cclly to the sea? Tell anything: yo 
canabout this river. (Page 122.) Inwhatoountr 
does the Columbia River rise? What boundar 
does it form in a part of its course? 

The Columbia River is navigable fo 
large steamei-a to Portland. It is notei 
for its salinQn fisheries, whicb, witi 



have no sea-coast? Trace the coastline and locate 
any projections and indentations you find. Also 
name and locate the islands near the coast. Can 
you think of any reason why there are but few 
harbors on this coast? 

From the relief map of United Stales, trace and 
describe the surface of tliis region. Which moun- 
tain i-ange has the greatest number of peaks? Find 
and name some of them. Trace the rivers wliich 
flow down tlie western and southwestern slopes. 
What two rivers unite to form the Colorado? 
Which mountain range prevents this river from 



those of the coast, are the finest ii 
the world. 

Trace the rivers of the California Valley. Wlia: 
mountains does the Sacramento Eiver gap? Wliai 
can you fliul out about this valley? (Page 133.; 
In which Stales are the rivers that have n; 
outlets. Trace the rivers which flow doirn llii 
eastern and soulheaslem slopes. To what gr^al 
river system do most of them belong? What it 
the largest tributary of the Missouri in this se:> 
lion? What is the largest tributary of thf. Colo 
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radot What is the largest lake in this section? 
In what State is it located? Which SUtea have 
the greatest number of lalceaf Most of the lakes 
in the Basin region are salt. Why? (Page 122.) 
Which States lie wholly in the mountainous 
i-egiona? What ppi-i nf 
other States are mot 
OUB? Which States' 
ntories are wholly or 
in the Basin region! 
Judging from the! 
tion , wh ich States 
have the coldest w< 
Which the warmest 
er? Judging from 
height,which States 
have very cold win 
and cool summers? 
Judging from the 
nearness of some 
portions to the sea, 
which States must 
have a generally 

climate? Judging 
from ita extent 
from north to 
south, which State 
must have the 
greatest variety of 
weather? Which 
States have very 
little rainfall? How 
is the soil made pro* 
tive in many parts o: 
section? Which par 
plenteous rainfall? 
On the product 
trace and locate tin 
region of this sectio: 
the lumber region 
which parts of this 
are fruits ahundai 
which of these St 
wheat raised? r 

Seattle and i^ort- 
hind are the great lumber markets for 
this region. The largest lumber mills 
in tlie world are in this locality. The 
famous groves of big trees are in Califor- 
nia. (Page 35.) California leads in the 
production of fruits of great size and of 



many different varieties, including those 
of both the temperate and warm regions. 
Wine and raisins are valuable pi-oducts 
of the central and soutbem parts of this 
'^■■~'-, They are sent 
e eastern mai- 

leat is the priii- 
grain, although 
lot grown in all 
s. Flonr aud 
eat are shi})i>ei! 
> Eui-o|ie uud 
to other coul- 
tries. How i 
Corn is the sec- 
ond leading grain 
in thissectioii. In 
which States is ii 
raised? Wljere 
are oats grown? 
In which Slat«s 
is cattle- raising 

important indus- 
try? Which SUles 
are engaged iti 
eep-raisiiig? 
azing, lumber- 
farm ing, ami 
aising are iiii- 
it industries, 
arms wliere cat- 
orse-, or sheep- 
» is the chief 
try are called 
es. There are 
many valuable aud 
growing manufacturing industries, espe- 
cially in San Francisco, Denver, aud 
Pueblo; but mining is the leading in- 
dustry of the entire section. 

Id which States is iron produced? In which 
Goalt Name the three most important mineral* 
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of this sectiont Tell irhich ot these are found in 
the different States. Wiiich State and nbich 
Territory yield copper? Wliicli States yield the 
gi«atest amount of mineral wealth ) Which yield 
lillle mineral wealth ? 

California is the leading gold-produc- 
ing State in the Unioa. Colorado 
ranks second iu the productioo of gold. 
You obaerve that silver is found iit 
nearly all localities where gold is found. 
LfdJoiUe is the center of the silver miu- 
iug industry. Colorado is the leading 
State in the production of lead. 

Wliich States are most thickly settled! Which 
are tliiiily settled? Name and locate the capital 
of each State. Point out and name one other im- 
portant city in each State and Territory. 

Tiie entire section has been settled 
by the White people fi-oni the East. 
MitDy Indian tribes are scattei'ed 
ibroughout these States. There are 
mot^ Chinese in San Francisco than in 
auy other part of the Union. Can you 
give any reason for this! 



Denver is the second largest city io 
this section. It is one mile above sea- 



San Frandaco, the lai^est city of 
tbis section, has an even temperature 
ibroughout the year. TItis is because 
the high mountains protect it from the 
ci>]il Doi'theast winds, while it is open to 
tbe moist, warm southwest winds from 
tbe sea. What more can you tell about 
San Francisco? (Page 118.) 



d 

road center. Seattle and PorUand are 
next in importance among the cities of 
this section. Find Los Angeles. It is 
the principal fruit and wine market of 
southern California. 

All of these cities are connected with Extern 
cities by railroads. Trace some of these railroads. 
Steamen ply between the seaports and Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, China, etc. Trace these 
routes. (Page 104.) 

Locate Yellowstone Parle. It is a beau- 
tiful section of mountainous country set 
apart by the United States Govern- 
ment for a National Park. In it are 
preserved the few buffalo and other wild 
animals which lived and roamed at will 
before people settled here. Famous 
geysers and hot springs are located 
here. (Page 72.) Many people annu- 
ally visit this park. They also visit the 
beautiful Yoseinite Valley in California. 
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mosses and gi'ass during the short Bum 
mer. The southern and soutbeasteni 
parts are mouutainoua. The mountaiDB, 
nd the ^ ~-~^ Sitkan la- 



id 
ith 



In what part of NorLti America is Alaskal 
Trace its land boundary, aud tell what country 
forms it. Trace its water boundary. Which 
part of the coast is most regular! Which is most 
irre^lart Find one projection on the northern 
coast and three on the western coast. Find Cape 
Nome, and Alaska Peninsula. Across what strait 
and by which cape does Alaska approach nearest 
Asia) Find Bristol Bay, Cook Inlet, Gulf of 
Alaska. Near which coast and in what water ara 
the following islands and groups: St. Lanrence, 
Kadiak, Pribilof, Aleutian. Trace and describe 
the Yukon River. From which direction does it 
receive the greater number of tributaries t Trace 
the water-parting between the Yukon Basin and 
the Arctic Ocean. Between the Yukon and the 
PaciSc. What mountain ranges form these water- 
partings? Locate these mountain peaks: Wran- 
gell, St. Flias, McKinley. 

Alaska ia a Territory of the United 

States. It was purchased from Russia 

in 1867 for $7,200,000. Although in a 

cold, bleak region, Alaska has more than , »» , * v .. ■ i i .1 

.,' ., ° ,' . ,, . , esta. Moat of the other islands are treelesa 

paid for ita purchase in the amount of . 1 • 1 3 . ^u 

'■ , . 1 1 1 ■ 1 ■ , .1 Maemficent glaciers descend to the sea 

money which nas been paid into ttie ° ., ^ 1 -kt 

■' ' on the southwestern slope. Jvame two, 

Alaska is too cold to be thickly settled. 

The warm winds from the sea mal(« 

the southwestern part more inhabitable 

than other parts. Here vegetables and 

small fruits have time to mature in stiiH' 

mer. Lumber, fish, fura, and minerals 

are the chief products of Alaska. 

The gi-eater number of the people ai-e 

Indians, the rest are Eskimos and 

Whites. The Whites have established 

industrial schools and churches, and 

United States Treasury from the royalty are teaching the Indiana and Eskimos 

on the fur seals of the Pribilof Islands. to take better care of themselves and 

The surface of the northern part con- their families. Alaska is rich in 

sists of the Aretic Coastal Plain and the mineral deposits. The goldfields of 

tundra, with no trees, or plants except the Yukon Valley and Cape Nome have 
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attracted large numbere of Whites, and 
caused them to bi-ave the i-igorous cli- 
mate and the Decessary haitlships. The 
famous Klondyke region is east of Alas- 
ka, in British territory. 



Forests clothe the mountains to the sum- 
mits. 

These islands have a fine climate. 
All of the products of the temperate 
and semi-tropical regions grow here in 
abundance. The principal products are 
sugar, rice, and cofEee, all of which ai-e 
exported. 

The people consist largely of Whites, 



THE hawahait islands. 

Locate this group of islamls. Tell its direction 
from United States; from the Philippines, from 
Samoa, from China. How would you go there ) 
How many large islands are there? Which is 
the largest? What three volcanoes on this 
island ? What large town ? On which island is 
Honolulu, the capital, situated ? 

The Hawaiian Islands were annexed 
to the United States in 1898. Tbey are 
mountainous and of volcanic origin, and 
much of the soil consists of lava-floes. 



deuces. It has a fine harbor and regular 
steamship communication ivith our Pa- 
cific harbors. Pearl Harhm' and Hilo 
are the only other harbors in the islands. 

TtTTUILA (SAUOA). 

This island belongs to the Samoan group. Find 
it. Tell how you would go there. Describe the 
Samoan house, without and within, 

Tuiuila is about eighteen miles long and five 
miles wide. The climate is delightful, but warm. 
The products of the island supply the people with 
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material for their houses, furniture, dreaa, and Winter ; the hot SeaSOD, from Maicb till 

food. They live almost in idleness. Copra, from June; and the wet seaSOD, during OUr 

which cocoanut oil i»n>ade. « the only product of ^^^^ t^g ,.^10 falls in toiTentS 

my importance. I^igo-Pago has an excellent ' 

land-locked harbor. It is of value to the United and many parts of the country are 

States as a coaling-station, flooded. The 9oil is very fertile, and a 



states by Spain at the close of the 
Spanish-American War. They are of 
volcanic origin, and comprise about 
tliirty-three islands. Much of the sur- 
face is mountainous, and there are 
several active volcanoes. The moun- 
tains are clothed with forests which 
yield valuable woods. The climate is 
very moist. There are three seasons — 
the cool season, which is during our 



cated, but there have never been any 
public schools where all the people could 
be educated. The United States is 
providing a system of public schools 
throughout the islands. 

QUAH. 

This island lies about halfway between Hawaii 
and the Fhilippiues. To what group does it be- 
long? It has a coast-line of about one hundred 
miles. Its climate is very moist. The island is 
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thicklywooded.andhBsafertilesoil. Coffee.sugar, Porto Rico is nearly as lai^ as tlie 

cliocolata, and coora are the chief products. ci^_i_ _t^ j.-...^ '"Se sorface 18 

The people a ■ t_ j 

read and w; Igt aUQ 

Little trat HO u n t a i u- 

*^,^^/'"'* 3118. The 
oped. Agan 

is the princ iliraate la 

pal towi ielightful, 

There is no ^,„j ^.^^. 

regular , ' 

Bteamship '" o i s t. 

communi- The isl- 

«'***"'''»'' and lies 
any coun- 



try, but it 



tlie 



isacoaling j track of 

station for , ^j^^ ^^^, 

the United 

States I ricaiies 

Navy. which 

Trace the ^jgit ,l,ig 

route from 

the United peelnu]. 

States. The s»il 

POBTO '^ ^' "'''>' 

BICO. produo- 
, FortoR ive. Farm- 
was ceded ig is the 
United States by Spain at tlie close of chief occupation. Coffee is the piiii- 
the Spanish-American War, July, 1898. cipal product. Sugar and tobacco are 
locate this island. What separates it from important products. The people are 

CUBA. 

Cuba, the largest of the West Indies, fine harbors. The soil is rich; the 

is a republic under the protection of the climate warm, but delightful, especially 

United States Goveinnieut. in the mountains. Tropical vegetatiori 

Locate this island. By what water is it Bur- jg everywhere luxuHant. The thick f<J^ 

rounded! By what is it Beparated from Florida? , ■ii/; u-i i v ■« 

Tr„ V , ■> V a ■,■■, T 111- ests yied fine cabinet woods. J^aminia 

From Yucatan ? From Haiti? In wliat direc- -^ . . .=1 

tion from the United States is it! How would or agriculture, and herding are the pno 

you go there? cipal occupations. Tobacco and sucai 

A low range of mountains traverees are the chief products, 
the entire length of this island, causing 

the land to slope northward and south- .^^"^^^ '' ^^Z ^'^\f'^^'Z ^2' , ^' *''' t 

I of the best harbors in the world. Matamtu ista 

ward. There are many small rivei-s and second city on tlie island. 
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There are valuable copper mines in mlxtui-e of these races. Ooly the 
the eastern part of the islaud. wealthier classes have been educated. 

SantiagchdeCaba has a fine harbor, and is tlie Already, under the United States, better 

shippmg port tor copper Find out what happened j^^j^ ^^^^ ^^^^ established for all 

in tbtscity duriDg the Spanish- American War. 

The people are largely of Span- children. The western part is most 
isl and of Negro descent, with a thickly peopled. 

MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERICA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 

(See mips o[ North Ameiioii and United Stat«a.) 
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Iq what part would you expect to find great species of this plaut are cultivated for 

dampness and unheal tli fulness? From the map, ii,- !■!■ a • i i-i 

,,„ , „ „ - , J , , ., - their sap, which is made into a dnnk 

page 118, tell the principal pixmucts of this coun- ■^' 

irv. Locate the grain region; the fruit region; CaUedpnlgue. (Page 164.) This IS the 

(he cotton, rice, and sugar regions. Locate the principal drink of the natives. Mexico I 

miniug section and tell what minerals are mined. j^^^g ^^.^^^^ uuneval wealth, the silver mines 

J/eawcoisarepubliccomprisingtwenty- being of the most importance, 
seven States and three Territories, The people are Indians, Whites of 

The difference in elevation causes a Spanish descent, and a mixture of Span- 
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ish and Indian called Mestizos. There 
are no schools for tbe masses. As a 
rule, the people are not enei-getic or pro- 
gi-essive. Can you think of any reason 



Nuuie and locate the capital. Locate Fero Cruz, 
the principal Beaport. Name two seaports on the 
western coast. 

Mexico, the capital, 
is the principal city. It 
is beautifully located 
on the plateau and con- 
tains some fine build- 
ings. It is the great 
railroad center of Mex- 
ico, being connected 
by railroad with Vera 
Ci'uz, Acapnlco, and 
with the principal 
cities of the United £ 

CENTBAL AH] 

Locate Central America. ( 
IB so named? Trace its boum 

waters and what land surro __ .._ 

relief map describe its surface. 

Central America has five divisions; name them. 
Name and locate the capital of each. 

From the product map name the important pro- 
ductions. Honduras is especially noted for its 
mahoganj. 

The people are like those of Mexico. 



Two-thirds of the entire number live in 
Guatemala and San Salvador, these being 
the most progressive divisions. 

Bauzb.— Find Balize. It is a small dependency 
of Great Britain. 

THE W£BT IHDIBS. 

Locate the West Indies. How are thej sepa- 
rated from the United States? How from Yuca- 
tan? What sea do they inclose? Name the four 
largest islands of the group. Which of these 
belongs to the United States. Which is a pro- 
tectorate of the United States? To whom does 
Jam^ca belong? What two names are given to 
the island which lies between Cuba and Porlo 
Bico? By what strait is this island separated 
from Cuba? By wliat from Porto Rico? What 
is the capital of this island? 

What name is given the group of islands south- 
east of FloridaT To whom do they belong) 



with native 

rulers. The people are mostly Negroes, and every- 
thing is in a backward state. 

The climate and products of all of the West 
Indies are similar. The people of these islands 
comprise Whites, Negroes, and Mulattoes. 
Havana is the leading seaport of the West 



CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Doiiiioiou of Cauada and Newfoundland 
are called Jirilish Ameiica. Why ? 
Canada Avas settled by tbe French. 
I many French and Fnglish 
;ether with Indians and Half- 
mixture of French and In- 
EskimoB. The Eskimos live 
hern part Tbe Indians and 
■eeds are engaged in trapping 
g. Farming is the principal 
Ottawa, the capital, is in the 
ai^e lumber region. Montreal 
le largest city. It is one of 
lie leading lumber and grain 
markets in North America. 
It is an important railroad 
center, and has steamship 
communication withEurope. 
Quebec, a walled city, is one 
of the oldest cities in Nortli 
America. Halifax has one of 
he finest harbors in America. 



In whatpartof North Americais Canada? Bound 
it. Trace the water boundaries. Name the projec* 
tiona and indentations on the northern, eastern, 
and western coasts. Which do 
you think the i 
Why I From th 
North Amer- 
ica describe 
the general 
surface of 
C a n ada. 
What two 
river basins 
lie wholly in 
this country? 
What large 
one lies part- 
ly within this 
country ? 
What rivei 
of western Uni 
what one of Ala 
ada! What lal 
by the Mackenz 
by the Nelaonl 
vide between th( 
Bay basins; be 
Hudson Bay ba: 
In what belts ( 
tbe northern pai 

length of winlersand of summers. What great pro- 
ductionsectionslie in Canada? (Page 118.) Which 
part is engaged in fur-trading? Where would you 
find lumbering a principal occupation? Farming? 
Uining? In which part would you expect to find 
few people? Why? In which part are the cities 
located? What is the capital? Locate Montreal, 
Quebec. Toronto.Vicloria, Halifax. Which isa lake 
port? Which are river ports? Which are seaports? 
Why are Victtrria and Toronto of importance? 

CiiTifwfo comprises seven provinces sim- 
ilar to our States and several divisionn 
similar to our Territories which are all 
united under one government — the Do- 
minion of Canada. The highest official is 
the Governor General, who is appointed 
by the ruler of Great Britain. New- 
foundland and Labrador foira a sepa- 
rate province under Great Britain. The 



Locate Newfoundland. Tell what waters sepa- 
rate it from the mainland? What cajve projects 
from it? What small island lies south of it? 
What city do you find on this island ? 

Tbe people of Newfoundland are engaged in fish- 
ing and farming. The famous " flshing-bauks '' 
lie south of Newfoundland. The French own SL 
Pierre Island, whence they secure enormous quan- 
tities of flsh for trade. 



*i[b all other citiea of Great Britain 
aad by steamsliip lines with the cities 
of tbe entire world. 

Paris, "The Magoificent," is the sec- 
and largest city in Eui-ope. Its streets 
ire beautifully laid out, and it has many 
munificent buildings. There are many 
picture and art galleries — the latter 
containing 
treasures 
of great 
value. 
Paris is 
one of the 
pat mu- 
sical, art, 
j snd liter- 
ary cen- 
ters Id the 
worl d . 
lUoy peo- 
ple go 
tliere to 
study 
music, 
painting, 
sculpture, 

Kience, and medicine. It is the social 
and fashion center of the world. It is 
noted for its great variety of small 
industries — the making of ribbons, arti- 
ficial flowers, etc. 

Berlin is the third city in size in 
Europe. It is an intellectual center 
of gi'eat importance. It is noted for 
its numerous institutions of learning, 
attended by students from many parts 
of the world ; its museums, theatere, 
libraiies, and publishing bouses. It is 



a great manufacturing, commercial, and 
railroad center, being connected by rail- 
roads with the seaports and all other im- 
portant cities of Europe. Hamburg is 
the most important seaport on the main- 
land of Europe. It bas regular steamship 
communication with New York and other 
important seaports of the world. It is the 
trade cen- 
ter for the 
exports 
and im- 
ports of 
the mid- 
die sec- 
tion of 
Europe. 
Locate it. 
Vienna 
is the 
principal 
inland 
center of 
trade be- 
tween the 
eastern 
~~^ and west- 

ern parts of Europe. It has water con- 
nection by means of tbe Danube and 
canals, and by means of many important 
railroads with all the leading seaports 
and trade centers of Europe. 

In reli^gion more than half the Euro- 
peans are Roman Catholic. The Pope, 
who is the spiritual ruler of all tbe Roman 
Catholics in tbe world, resides at Rome. 
His residence is called tbe Vatican. St. 
Peter's Cathedral in Rome is tbe finest 
church in tbe world. 



stuflE as possible may be pi-oduced to of peat-bogs, the peat being used fo 
supply the great mining <ind luamifac- fuel. Ireland exports its farm-product 
turing districts. Many food products to England. 

are imported, however. Glasgow, the center of the eottoi 

A rich farming, man nfaetu ring, and manufactures of Scotland, lies in thi 

heart of a ei-eat coal and iron district 



mining district lies in the southern part 
of Scotland. About two-thii-ds of the 
Scotch people live in this small dis- 
trict. 

Nearly three-fourths of Ireland is 
adapted to farming — the principal crops 
being flax, potatoes, and grain. Much of 
the remaining fourth of the land consists 



city in tne worm. jJunaee, in ocotiana 
ranlts second in the manufacture o: 
linen. (Page 144.) 

Name and locate tlie capital of England, of Scot 
land, and of Ireland. Also locate Glasgow, thi 
second largest city in Great Britain; Southamp 
ton, an important English seaport; Cork, an im 
portant seaport on the coast of Ireland. 

Mdinhurgh is noted for its institutioDi 



of learning and for its great printing 
and publishing industi-ies. 

Tbere are seveml ship-building yards 
on the En"'"*'" 
coast. Grt 
Britain haa 
a fine mer^ 
chant fleet 
foi' carry- 
iog mer- 
cbandise 
to all parts 
••i the worli 

Describe the 
scenes in the 
pictures on 
I lie three pre- 
ceding pages. 
Compare the 
Keoea with 
«eh other, 
and with sim- 



coun try. 
Find out 
what yon can 
aboat each 

I scene. 

Bound this < 
' lies in the high] 
Trwx the riyen 
nater they fi< 
does Germany 
page- 



About OUI 
many is covt 

iog is an important occupation in the 
soathem part. Farming, however, is the 
leading occupation. Rye is the princi- 
pal grain. Fi-om its flour the rye or black 
bread of the peasantry is made. Pota- 
toes are extensively cultivated. Grapes 
from which wine is manufactured are 



cultivated in the southwestern pai-t. 
Tobacco, flax, and beets for bee^sugal■, 
are extensively growu in some localities. 
n 1--J- xi... tj :^ (.jjg cultiva^ 

used in the 
i fisheries of 
portant 
linerals and 
i more zinc, 
n any other 
)oal and iron 
1 Germany 
nnd in iron 
manufac- 
tures. 

In man- 
ufacturing 
and com- 
m e r c e 
Germany 
ranks 
among 
the leading 
countries 
of the 
world. It 
ranks first 
in the pro- 
duction of 
chemicals 
and beet- 
s u gar. 



is the chief 
center of the beet-sugar industry. The . 
most important manufactures are cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen goods. Musical 
instruments, toys, dolls, clocks, and 
jeweliy are extensively manufactured 
and sent to other countries. 



have been slowly sinking for maiiy years, so that 
the land is below the level of the sea. Strong 
tlykes have been constructed along these coasts to 
keep the sea from overflowing the laud. 

Iq what belts of climate does Europe lie? How 
must the great extent of coast alfect the climate? 
What kind of winds prevail on the western coast? 
What effect must they have on the climate? 
Wliich part of Europe must be affected by the 
warm south winds? Which parts must be affect«d 
by the cold north and east winds? 
How do the mountains 
highland Europe? 

The Alps, Pyre- 
nees, and Balkan 
Mountains form the 
Primary Highland 
of Europe. They 
extend westward 
from the gi-eathigh> 
land mass of Asia, 
of which they are a 
part. T))e highest 
part of this high- 
land is the Alpine 
Plitteau,from which 
the land slopes in 
all directions. 

The Alps are 
about the same av- 
erage height as the Kockies and Sierras 
of Noith Aniei'ica. They present mag- 
nificeat scenery, and are annually visited 
by thousands of tourists. 

There are several glaciera on the Alps, 
from whicli many mountain toiTents 
emerge. These torrents, loaded with 
mountain waste, form the rivers which 
have their sources on the plateau. This 
waste is earned to the sea, where it 
builds deltas, as does the Po; or it is 
dropped to the bottom of the lakes which 



lie in the coui-ses of the rivers. The 
Rhine is thus filling I^ke Constance, and 
the Rhoue is filling Lake Geneva. Quan 
tities of ice are furnished by the glaciers 
to the cities of the lower land. 

One of the spurs of -the Alps — tht 
Apennines — forms the Italian Peninsula : 
another spur — the Dinaiic Alps — helps 
to foi-in the Balkao 
Plateau and the 
Grecian Peninsula 
Trace these ranges. 
Lowland Europe 
is a continuation of 
the Siberian Plain 
of Asia. It is 
broken only by tbe 
low Ural Moun- 
tains, and the Val- 
dai Hills, which 
rise about two 
jusand feet above 
!l. The greater part 
iat lowland is covered 
;8, which in the south- 
nterepei'sed with vast 

ginoa aim gimii l-CgiollS. The giaSS- 

covered plains of the southeastern part 
are a continuation of the steppes of Asia. 
The northern part of tlie lowland (.■on- 
sists of frozen swamps, or tundra? — a 
continuation of the tundras of Asia. 

The Volga is the lai"gest liver in 
Europe. It flows through lowland cov- 
ered with forests and farma It forms 
many curves in its courae, and is navi- 
gable in summer for its entire length. 
(Page 81.) Tell where it rises and into 
what it flows. The Danube is the second 



Ingest, the Dnieper the thii-d lai-geat, 
river iu Europe. The Rhine is noted for 
its beautiful scenery. 

Most of the rivers of Europe are 
Dangable, and are conoected with each 
otber by canals ; thus forming important 
inland waterways for the inteichange of 
products. 

Europe is 
noted for its 
beautiful lake 
scenery. There 
are many lakes 
among the 
mountains, 
(hose of the 
Alps and of 
Scotland and 
Ireland -being 
tourists. There 
lakes in the noi 
salt lakes in the 

Europe hasam 

anv other grand division iu the same 
belt. The chief I'eason for this is the 
great extent of coast, with no mountain 
wall to keep the warm, moist westerly 
winds from blowing far inland. The 
southern part has an almost tropical 
climate, because the mountain wall 
shuts off the cold nortlieni winds, 
while the warm southwest winds blow 
over the entire southern part. Iu 
winter cold, dry winds, and in summer 
hot, dry winds, blow over the eastern 
lowkods. These winds are dry be- 
cMse the moisture is taken out of 
tbem as they cross the land surface of 
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From the product map, page 173, trace and locaM 
tlie principal forest, grain, fruit, and mineral re- 
gions of Europe. Locate the fur-pi'oduciug section. 
Make a list of tlie graiiia, fruits, and minerals 
found in Europe. Tell what you think is the 
leading occupation of each production section. 
In the fruit region great quantities of wine are 
produced. 
Tell what animals live in Europe. (Page 41.) 
In which section 
mule the 
t burden t 
h the rein- 
tesides tlie 
' and the 
3 animals 
1 to North 
I, Europe 
mesticated 
the buf- 
falo and 
the cam- 
el. The 
buffalo 
is the 
beast of 
burden 
on the 
Plain of 
Hunga- 
r y and 
the Balkan Plateau. The camel is used for crossing 
the steppes. Sheep are raised in Russia and west- 
era Europe for their products of wool and meaL 
Ooats and cattle are extensively raised in the 
mountainous districts for their products. 

What is the principal race represented in 
Europe? (Page 45.) What names are given to the 
different nations in the <»untrieB of Europe! 
Who are the representatives of the Yellow Race 
in Euroi>e? 

Farming is the leading occupation in 
the greater part of Europe. In the 
highlands cattle- raising and dairying are 
important industries. Manufacturing and 
trade are leading occupations in the 
entire western part. The great coal and 
iron fields of this section make manufac- 
turing easy. The eastern parts and 



surface to become extremely cold. (Page rtthhta. 

22.) In the BUmmer many tourists visit In what part of Europe ia Bussia situated 

the North Cape to see the "midnight Bound it. What seas lie between Buaaia an 

„,_ H Asia? What peninsula eitendafroi 



terior with the coast. 

StocJchohn, "Northern Venice," is 
located oq a group of islands in a small 
lake. It is the largest city on the penin- 
sula, and has large iron worlvs. Ohris- 
tiania- and Gotteiihurg have large lum- 
ber mills and carry on an extensive 
trade in lumber. 

Lapland lies in the northern part of 
Norway and Sweden. Tromso is one of 
the Lapp villages. (Page 48.) 



I 

what the tundras? Trace and describe ILe lit 
largest rivers on tlie southern slope; the l» 
largest on the northern slope. Trace the nai«i 
parting? What mountain range iu the sotiil 
eastern part? Name three lakes in the uesler 
part. Compare the climate of the northern pai 
with that of the southern part. Wliat section 
may be affected by llie sea? 

In what product sections does Russia lie? Mak 
a list of (he different products. In what par: i 
petroleum a great product? The petroleum ueli 
of Bak^ are the richest in the world. Locate th 
capital, St. Peteriimrg; Riga, Waraatc, Mokov 
Kief, Odessa. 

Kussia has long, cold winters, tli> 



.vitli all other cities of Great Britain 
and by steamship lines with the cities 
of the entire world. 

Paris, "The Magnificent," is the sec- 
ond largest city in Europe. Its streets 
are beautifully laid out, and it has many 
magnificent buildings. There are many 
picture and art galleries — the latter 
eoDtaining 
treasures 
of great 
F a I u e . 
Paris is 
one of the 
great mu- 
sical, art, 
and liter* 
I ary cen- 
ters in the 
world. 
Many peo- 
pie go 
there to 
study 
music, 
painting, 
sculpture, 

science, and medicine. It is the social 
and fashion center of the world. It is 
noted for its great variety of small 
industries — the making of ribbons, arti- 
ficial flowers, etc: 

Bei-lin is the third city in size in 
Europe. It is an intellectual center 
of great importance. It is noted for 
its numei'ous institutions of learning, 
attended by students from many paits 
of the world ; its museums, tlieatei-s, 
libraries, and publishing houses. It is 



a great maDufacturing, commercial, and 
railroad center, being connected by rail- 
roads with the seaports and all other im- 
portant cities of Europe. Hamburg is 
the most important seaport on the main- 
land of Europe. It has regular steamship 
communication with New York and other 
important seaports of the world. It is the 
trade cen- 
ter for the 
exports 
and im. 
ports 
the mid- 
dle sec 
tion 
Europe 
Locate it 
VieriJia 
is the 
principal 
inland 
center of 
trade be- 
tween the 
eastern 
""" and west- 

ern parts of Europe. It has water con- 
nection by means of the Danube and 
canals, and by means of many important 
railroads with all the leading seaports 
and trade centera of Europe. 

In religion more than half the Euro- 
peans are Roman Catholic. The Pope, 
who is the spiritual rnler of all the Roman 
Catholics in the world, resides at Rome. 
His residence is called the Vatican. St. 
Peter's Cathedral in Rome is the finest 
church in the world. 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS. prise the British Islands. Whatpoiutatthesouth- 

Many islauds comprise this ffioup, r;""'^1 "*""''J' ?^ England! What «.pe on , 

, 1 , ^ . T^ . . , ,* the southern extremity of Ireland? A great num- - 

but only two, Great Britain and Ire- berof ^ lighthouses are placed on ; 



lb bue uiu»t iiupuibuub ismiiu lu but] 

world. Describe the surface of these islands. Tell 

fPi 73 -J- 7 E- ■ • ■ J i which country is most mountainous; which has 

Tlie British Empire is comprised of the largest riversj In which direction do they ' 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain flon? From iU position which country must be ' 

aad Ireland and a great number of colo- coo'estt How must the sea affect the climate of 

. , . this entire island group? ' 

mal possessions. ^t., .„ n, ^^^^ „, ^^^ „, j|_^ ^^__ 

Bound each of the four countries which com- tries) (See product map.) What industries are ; 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 



pramoted by the productions, and bj the sea-coast, 
with its food harborsf 

Uanufactunog is the leading occupa- 
tion of these islands. It engages more 
than one-half the people. Farraing, 



iron manufactures. Birmingham is the 
leading city of ^Europe in this industry. 
Sheffield is noted for the manufacture 
of steel rails and cutlery. As you see, 
the great manufacturing district lies in 



mining, and fishing are other important the northern and central parta (See map, 
occnpatioDS. page 167.) Liverpool, the second city in 



T7^~i„.~j ;_ ii,„ „,.ti_i. 



m kuc uiauuLacLuie UL (xtiiuu aiiu 
woolen goods. Manchester is the largest 
cotton-manufacturing city in the world. 
lieeth is noted for its woolen manufac- 
tures. 

From its rich mines of coal and 
iron, great iron industries have grown 
Op which have caused England to rank 
second only to the United States in its 



port. The fisheries of the British Isles 
rank second only to those of the United 
States. The herring, cod, and haddock 
are of most value. 

The uplands and hillsides of Eng- 
land are adapted to farming and graz- 
ing. Careful attention is given to these 
industries, in oi'der that as much food- 



stuff as possible may be produced to of peat-bogs, the peat being used fo 
supply the great mioing and raanufac- fuel. Ireland exports its farm-product 
turing disti'icts. Many food products to England. 

are imported, however. Glasgow, the center of the cofctoi 

A rich farming, manufacturing, and manufactures of Scotland, lies in th' 

heart of a sn'eat coal and iron districl 



mining district lies in the southern part 
of Scotland. About two-thii-ds of the 
Scotch people live in this small dis- 
trict 

Nearly three-fourths of Ireland is 
adapted to farming — the principal crops 
being flax, potatoes, and grain. Much of 
the remaining fourth of the land consists 



city m lue worm, jyujiaee, in ocotiauu 
ranks second in the manufacture o: 
linen. (Page 144.) 

Name and locate the capital of Eng-land. of Scot 
land, and of Ireland. Also locate Glasgow, th< 
second largest city in Great Britain; Southamp 
ton, an important English seaport; Corlc, an im 
portant seaport on the coast of Ireland. 

Edinburgh is noted for its institatioiu 



t>f learDiDg and for its great printiog 
and publishiog industries. 

Tbere are several ship-building yarda 
on the Ee "'""'" — 

wast. Gn 
Britain has 
a fine mer- 
i-liant fleet 
for carry- 
ing mer- 
cliandiae 
10 all parts 
of the worlt 
Describe the 
sKDGs in the 
pictares on 
'.be three pre- 
ceding pages. 
Qompare the 
mtaes with 
(Mb other, 
uid with sim- 
ilar scenes in 



"batyoa can 
about each 



Bound thb • 
lies in the highl 
Trace the riven 
water ttiey fl< 
does Germany 
page. 

About on< 
many is covi 

ing is an important occupation in the 
southern part. Farming, however, is the 
leading occupation. Kye is the princi- 
pal grain. From its flour the rye or black 
dread of the peasantry is made. Pota^ 
•-063 are extensively cultivated. Grapes 
Erom which wine ia manufactured are 



cultivated in the southwestern pait. 
Tobacco, flax, and beets for beet-sugar, 
are extensively growu in some localities. 
i-< i-_j- ^L ij :^ ^[jg cuitiyg, 

used in the 
fislieries of 
portant. 
linerals and 
} more zinc, 
D any other 
loal and iron 
1 Germany 
»nd in iron 
manufac- 
tures. 

In man- 
ufacturing 
and com- 
m e r c e 
Germany 
ranks 
among 
the leading 
c u n tries 
of the 
world. It 
ranks first 
in the pro- 
duction of 
chemicals 
and beet- 
s u gar. 



is the chief 
center of the beet-sngar industry. The . 
most important manufactures are cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen goods. Musical 
instruments, toys, dolls, clocks, and 
geweliy are extensively manufactured 
and sent to other countries. 
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Locat« the capital; Alaoloc&ta Dresden. Munich, Germany has more raili'oads than an| 
Cdtoffne, Leipaic, Frankfort-<m-th4i-Mam. other conotry excepting the Unite< 

Education is gt ' " " - - 

and advanced 
There are many 
universities. 
The most im- 
portant are in 
Berlin, Leipsic, 
and Munich. 

D r e s den, 
beautifully sit- 
uated on both 
sides of the 

Elbe, is noted ' 

for its ait treas- I 

ures and fine 
architecture. It 
is a gi'eat in- 
dnstrial and 

Leipsic is the 
trade center in 
center of the G 
also has a greal 
woolen goods. A 
in this city by i 
stated periods di 

Cologne is an i 
portant trade c( 
ter in the midst 
a large manufact 
ing district. S 
going vessels c 
easily reach this ci 

Franlcfovt-oii-tt 
Main is a leadi 
trade and banki 
center. Munich 

a great art center. It is also the lai^est country. They are used to grind grain 
beer-brewing city in the world. and also to pump out the water which 



DENMARK, SCANDINAVIA. 



EUsdaon the low ground. Canals inter- 
sect the country and serve for naviga- 
tion and drainage. In aummer flat- 
bottomed boats ply on these canals ; in 
irinter ice-boats are used for transport- 
ing products to the trade centers. Men 

aad women skate t" ■""■•i"'* 
these canals. Tb 

occupations are ft 

aod dairying. Butt 

cheese are importa 

porta. The most 

important manu- 
factures are cotton 

and linen goods 

and beet-sugar. 
There are many 

railroads which 

connect the sea- 
ports with cities 

in other countries. 

Tbe Dutch, as the 

people are called, 

cleanly and indiistrit 

In their dress they h 

many queer costun 
ArnsterdaT/iythe cl 

trade center, is built 

piles. Canals serve 

streets and intei-sect the 

city in every direction. Rotterdam is 
one of the most important commercial 
centers in Europe. 

DENUABE. 

What part of the Danish PenlnsuU lioes this 

little country occupy? What waters He around 

iU Describe its surface. In what production seo- 

tiOQ does it lie? What is its capital! 

About one-half the people are engaged 



in farming, one-fourth in manufacturing, 
and the rest in the fishei-ies and in trade. 
Copenhagen is noted for its public 
libraries and university. 

SCAiroiHAVIA. 
What two countries occupy this peniusulat 
■MTUi-i. »-^rders on the Athintict 
I borders on the Baliio 
Which extends fartlier 
Name any projections 
entations on the coasL 
I country has the g'peater 
number of rivers, and 
into what do they 
flow? Which country 
consists mostly of 
highlands? Judging 
from its position, what 
would be the climate? 
How is this modified 
by the sea? What 
effect has the moun- 
tain wallonthecoastt 
What group of is- 
lands, noted for their 
cod -fisheries, lie near 
the northeastern coast? 
I which great production 
ions do these countries 
What are some of the 
lucts? Which parts are 
t thickly settled! Can 
think of any reason for 
! Locate tlie capital of 
I country. Locate Oot- 
ttrg, Bergen Trtnui- 
.„-.i, Tromso. 

Because of the westerly winds and its 
western sea-coast Norway has a more 
even climate than Sweden. The wintera 
of Sweden are extremely cold, while the 
short summers are very hot. This is 
because in this northern region the mid- 
summer day is very long and the land 
surface becomes greatly heated, while in 
winter the long nights cause the land 



Bui-face to become extremely cold. (Page 

22.) In the summer mauy tuurists visit In what part of Europe is Biusia situatedt 

the North Cape to see the " midnight ^'"'^ '*■ '^^^^ "^ ''^ between Ruasia auJ 

„ Aaiat What peninsula extends from 



terior with the coast. 

i^ckholm, "Northern Venice," is 
located on a group of islands in a small 
lake. It is the largest city on the penin- 
sula, and has large iron worlfs. Ohris- 
tiania and Gottenhurg have large lum- 
ber mills and cany on an extensive 
trade in lumber, 

Lapland lies in the northern part of 
Norway and Sweden. Tromso is one of 
the Lapp villagea (Page 48.) 



what Uie tundras! Ti-ace and describe the two 
largest rivers on the southern slope; the two 
largest on the northern slope. Trace the water- 
parting! What mountain range in the south- 
eastern part? Name three lakes in the western 
part. Compare the climate of the northern part 
with that of the southern part. What sections 
may be affected by the seaJ 

In what product sections does Russia lie? Make 
a list of the diffei'ent products. In what part is 
petroleum a great product! The petroleum wells 
of Baku are the richest in the world. Locate the 
capital, St. Petersburg; Riga, Warsaw, Moscow, 
Kief, Odessa. 

Russia has long, cold winters, the 



atreams and lakus beiiig frozen for from 
three to six mootba of the year. 

Farming is the principal occupation. 
LiiDibering, cattle, and sbeep-raisiDg, 
hunting and trapping, fisliing and min- 



r 



ties for the exchange of products. The 
largest and most important are held at 
Nijni Novgorod, Ki^, and Kharkov. 

Kuasia owns Siberia, which stretches 
to the Pacific Ocean. The longest single 
line of railway in the world 
is completed from St. Peters- 
burg to VlatUvostoch on the 
Pacific Coast. 
Russia is not as old in civilization 



goods, machinery, and raw-cotton are im- 1703, that the capital of the empire might 

ported. The large rivers rn-e all navigable be near the sea. Moscoto, the old capital, 

dmingthe summermonths. They are con- is the leading commercial, indimtrial, and 

nected with each other and with the sea railway center. It is the publishing and 

by canals and by a few lines of railroad, book-making center of Russia. It also 

Anaual fairs are held in different locali- has the leading university of Russia 



F&AITCE. 

In what part of Europe ia France! What 
waters and what countries bound it! By what is it 
separated from the British lales? Which part of 
France lies 
ill the low- 
la a d 8 f 
Which in 
the h i g h - 



la I 



i ! 



What 
mountains 
are on the i 
eastern 
boundary? 
What on 
the south- 
ern bound- 
ary? Wliat 
form the ws 
of France? 
flows into t 
Lyons? Bet 
two mouuti 
does it flow 
the Seine an< 
rivers. Whi 
and what 
aeaportareoi 
In what pKK 
does France 

Tbegr 
part c 
France 
has a 
delight- 
ful cli- 
mate. 
The 
western 
part is sin 

lar to tht ^. 

barrens of our own country. (Page 33.) 
Farming, cattle- and sheep-raising, silk- 
culture, manufacturing, and fishing are 
the principal occupations. On the great 
plains, or Zandes, sheep-raising is an 
especially important industry. "Wheat 



— ^^-^J~L■5l m ltiwe_ 



is the principal grain ; beets, flax, hemp, 
and fruits are the chief faim products. 
There are many vineyards from wboae 
product wines are manufactured. Bor- 
great wine-ship- 
port. 

Silk culture is ao 
important indus- 
t]y, and France 
leads the world 
in the manufac- 
ture of all kinds 
; of silk goods. 
Locate Lyont, 
r-famed for ite 
anufacture of 
Iks, satins, and 
tlvets. There are 
great number of 
lall manufactures 
France, as those 
dress and oma- 
ent, furniture, 
irriages, etc. 
Porcelain and 
glassware are 
also important 
manufactures. 
Locate Mar- 
aeiUea, the third 
city in France. It 
b an imporlant 
port and has 
steamship com- 
munication with 
the principal Med- 
iterranean ports 
and with Japan, China, and India. Locale Lisle, 
one of the leading linen-manufacturing cities in 
Europe. What can you tell of Paris, the capital 
of France. (Page 173.) 

Railroads connect all cities with the 
coast and with other trade and indua- 
trial centers of Eui-ope. 



BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, ITALY. 



BELQIUH. 

Locate this coimtrj and tell by what it is 
bounded. What is tho capital t What is tlie 
principal seaport t 

Belgium is a busy little country. 
Fanning, mining, and manufacturing are 
the princi- 
pal occu. 
patioDS. It 
is called 
the "Gar- 
den of Eu- 
rope" be- 
cause the 
land is 
cultivated 
80 careful- 
ly. Flax, bee 
aretheprinci 
Liaen and v 
I are the cbi 
tures. The 
much like tlic 
SPAIN and : 
Locate these t 
I lie Spanish P 
nhat waters and 
border each. I 
iiiap describe thi 
the position ai 
Spdn and Fori 

mate would yot. — , 

How mttst the heiglit of this plateau modify the 
wanntht The plateau is very dry , so that much 
of it has to be irrigated for cultivation. What 
part of our own country is similar in this respect? 
In what product belt do these countries liel 
What are the products? Locate the capital of 
each country. Locate Barcelona and Oporto, 
the leading seaports. Locate Cartagena, Cadiz. 
Small farming for home conaumptioo 
is the leading occupation. As a rule, 
the people of Spain are not progressive, 
and no occupation is pursued witb any 
degree of energy. 



Spain is noted for its fruit products, 
which are produced on the coastal plains. 
Wines, olive oil, and raisins are the most 
important Cork, from the cork-oak, is 
a valuable commercial product. 

S'TOTTKlR'm^Airo. 

untry. Tell in 
gion it lies. In 
lection? What 
}be? Locate the 
:hief city. 

Dd the south- 
ern slope 
all the 
products 
of the dif- 
ei-ent belts 
may be 
found as 
one as- 
cends the 
lins. For- 
pasture land 
} the great- 
Butter and 
are export- 
Swiss are 
r their wood- 
Great care 
1 given to 
..«^u-v. uining, and 
these people are skilled in all kinds of 
handicraft. Swiss watches and clocks 
and Swiss embroideries are far-famed. 

ITALT. 

Locate and tell what waters and land bound 
this country. What mountains on its northern 
and western borders? What mountains traverse 
it entire leng^tb? Wliat plains are inclosed in 
the northern part? By what river are th^ 
drained! Locate the volcanoes Etna and Vesuvius. 
In what product region does Italy lie; What 
are some of the products! Name and locate the 



mountainous regions are better adapted 
to the producing of raw raateiial — wool, 
hides, horse-hair, and grains. 

The western part of Europe is more 
thickly settled than any other paii;. 
There are many great mining, manufac- 
tniitig, and commercial centers. Besides 
the waterway -''•^'"i'' 
spoken of, i 
roads conneci 
em trade c 
Europe wit! 
western ind 
trial centen 
and with 
the sea. 

What is the 
largest coun- 
try ot Europel 
What thfl 
smal lest t 
What two 
countries oc- 
cupy the 
Scandinavian 
Feniniulat 
What two 
the Spanish 
Peninsula! 
What one the 
Danish Pen- 
insula? What 

one the Italian Peninsula? What one the Grecian 
Peninsula! What countries horder on the Arctic 
Ocean! What on the Baltic Seat What on the 
North Sea! What on the Bay of Biscay! What 
on the Uediterranean Sea? What on the Black 
Sea! Which countries have no Bca-coast? Which 
countries lie wholly in the lowland? Which lie 
partly in the highlands? Which one lies wholly 
in tlie highlands! What four countries occupy 
the British Isles! Which is the largest? Which 
the smallest? Which border on the North Sea? 
Which border on the Atlantic Ocean? What sea 
and what channel lie between Great Britain and 
Ireland! 



In govm-nmerU France and Switzerland 
are republics, similar to that of tlj( 
United States. Find out bow each ol 
the other countries is governed and 
what title is given to the ruler of each. 
Locate London, the largest city; Paris, thfl 
third largest city ; Berlin, the fifth largest city, in 
the world. 
Locate I-iivr- 
pool, an im- 
portant sea- 
port. Locale 
Archangel, 
the most im- 
portant sea- 
port on the 
White Sea. 
Locale Barn- 
burg, Riga, 
Amsterdam, 
Havre, Opor- 



the birthplace 
r Columbus, — 
onstantinople. 

'£88a. 

through what 
ITS would a ves- 
1 in going from 
urcelona? From 
Oporto? From 
) London! From 
St. Petersburg! 

_ dat waters would 

a vessel sail from London to 
the Indian Ocean by the nearest route! From 
Liverpool to London! From Liverpool to Odessat 
From liverpool to lUga! 

London, on the Thames River, is tbe 
largest and tbe most important commer- 
cial port in tbe world. Its local indus- 
tries are many and varied, and it is 
the leadiog printing and book-making 
city in tbe world. It has many tiue 
buildings, and is a leading literary and 
art center. It is connected by railroad 



jitb all other cities of Great Britain 
snd by steamship lines with the cities 
of tbe entire world. 

Paris, "The Magnificent," is the sec- 
ond largest city in Europe. Its streets 
u« beautifully laid out, and it has many 
magnificent buildings. There are many 
picture and art galleries — the latter 
containing 
treasures 
of great 
value. 
Paris is 
' one of the 
great mu- 
sical, art, 
and liter- 
ary cen- 
ters in the 
^orld . 
Many peo- 
ple go 
lliere to 
' t u d y 
music, 
painting, 
sculpture, 

science, and medicine. It is the social 
and fashion center of the world. It is 
noted for its great variety of small 
industries — the making of ribbons, arti- 
ficial flowers, etc. 

Berlin, is the third city in size in 
Europe. It is an intellectual center 
of gi-eat importance. It is noted for 
its numerous institutions of learning, 
attended by students from many parts 
of the world ; its museums, theatere, 
libraries, and publishing houses. It is 



a great manufacturing, commercial, and 
railroad center, being connected by rail- 
roads with the seaports and all other im- 
portant cities of Europe. Hamburg is 
the most important seaport on the main- 
land of Europe. It has regular steamship 
communication with Kew York and other 
important seaports of the world. It is the 
trade cen- 
ter for the 
exports 
and im- 
ports of 
the mid- 
dle sec- 
tion of 
Europe. 
Locate it. 
Vienna 
is the 
principal 
inland 
center of 
trade be- 
tween the 
eastern 
~" and west- 

ern parts of Europe. It has water con- 
nection by means of the Danube and 
canals, and by means of many important 
railroads with all the leading seaports 
and trade centei-s of Europe. 

In religion more than half the Euro- 
peans ai'e Roman Catholic. The Pope, 
who is the spiritual ruler of all the Roman 
Catholics in the world, resides at Rome. 
His residence is called the Vatican. St. 
Peter's Cathedral in Rome is the finest 
church in the world. 



THE BBITTSH ISI.AIVSS. prise the British Islands. Wliat poiiitattbesoutb 

Tw„„„ : 1 J „ ■ ii • western eztramity of £nG-land? What cape « 

Many islands comprise tills group, th««,ulh.r„=,tr;mitj-ot1™l.nd! Ag««t.u. 

but only two, Great Britain and Ire- berof lighthouses are placed a 



1 A 



IS tne most nuporiani; isianci in tne 

^vorld Describe the surface of these islands. Tell 

■ , . • 1 * which country is most mountainous; which Iisj 

Tlje Bnlish Jimpire is compi-iseU of t,,^ j^^^t ^i^^^, i„ „,,i^h direction do they 

the United Kingdom of Great Britain flow? Fi-om its position which country must be 

and Ii-eland and a great number of colo- *=p«>««". ^ow must the sea affect the climate of 

° this entire island group? 

nial possessions. What are the products of any of these coun- 

Bound each of the four countries which com- triest (See product map.) What industries are 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 



iron manufactures. Birmingham is the 
leading city of Europe in this industry. 
Sheffield is noted for the manufacture 
of steel rails and cutlery. As you see, 
the great manufactunng district lies in 



promoted b; the productions, and b? the sea-coast, 
vitb its good harbors I 

Manufacturing is the leading occupa- 
tion of these islands. It engages more 
tkn one-half the people. Farming, 

I mining, and fishing are other important the northern and central parta (See map, 
j oecnpations. page 167.) Liverpool, the second city in 



m lae manutaccure ot cotton anu 
wooleo goods. Mancheater is the largest 
eottoa-maaufacturing city in the world. 
ledg is noted for its woolen manufac- 
tures. 

From its rich mines of coal and 
iron, great iron industries have grown 
Qp which have caused England to rank 
second only to the United States in its 



tnrougQ mis 
port. The fisheries of the British Isles 
rank second only to those of the United 
States. The herring, cod, and haddock 
are of most value. 

The uplands and hillsides of Eng- 
land are adapted to farming and graz- 
ing. Careful attention is given to these 
itidusti'ies, in order that as much food- 









GERMANY. 
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and beet- 



About om 
many is covi 

in^is an important occupation in the 
southern part. Farming, however, is the 
leading occupation. Rye is the princi- 
pal grain. Fi'oin its flour the rye or black 
Bread of the peasantry is made. Pota- 
toes are extensively cultivated. Grapes 
from which wine is manufactured are 



s u gar. 
Magdeburg 
is the chief 
center of the beet-sngar industry. The . 
most important manufactures are cotton, 
woolen, silk, and linen goods. Musical 
instruments, toys, dolls, clocks, and 
jewelry are extensively manufactured 
and sent to other countries. 
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Locate the capital; also locate i>re8den, AfuntcA, Genuany has more railraads than any 
Cologne, Leipaic,Frankfort<m4he-Mam. ^ther coUDtry excepting tbe United 

Education is gf ' ~ - ' ' "i 

and advanced i 

There are many .| 

universities. [ 

The most im- 
portant aie in 
Berlin, Leipsic, 
and Munich. 

J) r e aden, 
beautifully sit- 
uated on both 
sides of the 
Elbe, is noted 
for its art treas- 
ures and fine 
architecture. It 
is a great in- 
dustrial and 

Leipmc is the : 
trade center in 
center of the G 
also has a great 
woolen goods, ^. 
in this city by r 
stated periods di 

Cologne is an i 
portant trade C( i 

ter in the midst i 

a large manufact 

jng district. S ' 

going vessels c ; 

easily reach this ci : 

Frankfovi-on-i\ 
Main is a leadi i 

trade and banki i 

center. Munich ^ i 

a great art center. It is also the largest country. They are used to grind grain 
beer-brewing city in the world. and also to pump out the water which 



DENMARK. SCANDINAVIA. 



stands on the low ground. Canals inter- 
sect the country and serve for naviga- 
tion and drainage. In summer flat- 
bottomed boats ply on these canals ; in 
winter ice-boats are used for transport- 
ing products to the trade centers. Men 
and women skate tr "''"'" 

oQ these canals. The 
occupations are fa 
umI dairying. Butti 
theese are iro porta 
ports. The most 
important manu- 
factHres are cotton 
and linen goods 
and beet-sugar. 

There are many 
railroads which 
connect the sea^ 
ports with cities 
in other countries. 
The Dutch, as the 
people are called, 
oleanlyandindustrii 
iQtheirdressthey h 
many queer costun 
Amsterdamjthec 

I trade center, is buill 

i piles. Canals servt 

I streetsaDdintei-sectthe 
city in every direction. Motterdam is 
oae of the most important commercial 
centers in Europe. 

DENUABE. 

What part of the Danish Peninsula does this 
little coantrr occupy? What waters lie around 
ill Describe its surface. la what production sec- 
tion does it lie? "What is its capital? 
I About one-half the people are engaged 



in farming, one-fourth in manufacturing, 
and the rest in the fisheries and in trade. 
CopenJiagen is noted for its public 
libraries and university. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

What two countries occupy this peninsula? 
uri.!..!. >>«.^Q|^ on the Atlantic? 
borders on the Baltic 
Which extends fartlier 
Name any projections 
^ntations on the coast, 
country has the greater 
number of rivers, and 
into what do they 
flow? Which country 
consists mostly of 
highlands! Judging 
from its position, what 
would be the climatel 
How is this modified 
by the sea? What 
effect has the moun- 
tain walloatliecoast? 
What group of is- 
lands, noted for their 
cod -fisheries, lie near 
the nor theas tern coast) 
I which great production 
ions do these countries 
What are some of the 
lucts? Which parts are 
t thickly settled? Can 
think of any reason for 
? Locate the capital of 
1 country. Locate Oot- 
lurg, Bergen Trond- 
.^..a, Tromso. 

Because of tlie westerly winds and its 
\vestein sea-coast Norway has a more 
even climate than Sweden. The winteis 
of Sweden are extremely cold, while the 
short summers are very hot. This is 
because in this northern i-egion the mid- 
summer day is very long and the land 
surface becomes greatly heated, while in 
winter the long nights cause the land 
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cinchona, or Peruvian bark, a valuable 
medicine ; vanilla-beans, from which va- 
nilla is extracted ; cabinet- and dye- 
woods, Brazil nuts, and ^ — 

cocoanuts. 

Fanning, graz 
ing, and mitiiii| 
are the leadiuf 
occupations o: 
South America 
Manufacturing 
is slowly de- 
veloping in 
the Plata Ba- 
sin, and in 
Brazil and 
Uruguay, 
Farming is 
chiefly car- 
ried on in the 
Plata and Or- 
inoco basins, 
ontheBraziliai 
plain, and on 
and uplands oi 
the principal < 
people of tbe I 
the uplands, t 
sides. Great 1 
horses and floe 
on these plains, 
and sheep's wc 
the United Stj 

All the products oi tne tropical 
aud temperate regions are produced in 
the farming districts; sugar is tbe 
principal product. Coffee is, however, 
the most important product of South 
America, and is extensively grown in 
Brazil and Venezuela. It was biwight 
to Brazil from tbe Eastern Continent, 



and now sixty per cent, of all the coffee 
in the world is produced here. ISio Ja- 
neiro is the largest coffee mai-ket in tbe 
-__^^^ world. Cotton, sugar, nee. 



for these products. In the hot belt there 
is no special season for sowing or har- 
vesting, aud several crops are produced 
every year. Grains and fiiiits of tlic 
temperate regions are grown on the 
uplands and in the Plata River Basin. 
Mat6, or Paraguay tea, is cultivated in , 



streaois and litkus being frozen for from 
three to six mooths of the year. 

Farming is the principal occupation. 
Lambering, cattle, and sheep-raising, 
hunting and trapping, fishiog and min- 



ties for the exchange of products. The 
largest and most important are held at 
Nijni Novgorod, Kief, and Kharkov. 

Russia owns Siberia, which stretches 
to the Pacific Ocean. The longest single 

line of railway in the world 

I is completed fi'om St. Peters- 
burg to VladivoBtock on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Russia is not as old in civilization 
as most of the other countries of 
Europe; heace there are fewer in- 
stitutions of learaiiig and the lower 
classes are poor and ignorant 

St. Peiei-shurg, which is 
connected with tbe sea by a 
canal, is the leading commer- 
cial poi-tintliecountiy. It was 
founded by Peterthe Great in 



iug, are important and 
leading occupations. 
Nijni Ncfvgorod is the 
^reat fu r-trade center of 
European and Asiatic 
Russia. Though Russia 
13 a raw-material pro- 
ducing country, manu- 
facturing is steadily in- 
creasing. Wheat, flax, 
hemp, horse-hair for 
making haircloth, and 
bristles for making 
brashes, are exported ; 
while iron and steel 
goods, machinery, and raw-cotton are im- 
ported. The large rivers are all navigable 
doringthesumraermonths. Theyarecou- 
nected with each other and with the sea 
by canals and by a few lines of railroad. 
Annual fairs are held in different locali- 



1 703, that the capital of the empire might 
be near the sea. Mosco^o, the old capital, 
is the leading commercial, industrial, and 
railway center. It is the publishing and 
book-makiug center of Russia. It also 
has the leading university of Russia 
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the couatiy. They, ^vith the half-breeJs, 
hold the powei-8 of government, For- 
eignei-s are active in developing the 
whole cent' 
work is do: 
the foreign- 
el's, Indians, 
and Ne> 
groes. 

There 
are c o 1 ■ 
leges and 
universi- 
t i e 8 for 
educating 
the higher 
claases o f 
people i D 
South 
America, 
but the 
half-breeds, 
Indians, an( 
Negroes are 
generally un- 
educated. 

As Brazi 
was settled L 
people in 
Portugal, Poi 

there; in all other countiies Spanish is 
spoken. All the people of South Amer- 
ica belong to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Name tlie countries of South America. Wliich 
is the largest! Wliich ia second in size? Which 
is the smallest? Wliich countries border on the At- 
lanticOcean? Which borderon the Pacific? Which 
border on the Caribbean Sea? Which countrj' has 
the greatest amount of sea-coast? Which has no 
sea-coast? Which countries lie in the Andes High- 
lands? Which countries lie mostly in the lowlands? 



Which lie partly in the Amazon Badn 7 Which in 
the. Orinoco Basin? Which in tbe Plata Basin? 

All of these countries are Spanish republics 
excepting Brazil and the Guianas. British Ouiana 
Quiana to Hol- 
liana is a penal 
'ranee. Brazil 
ibtic. 

The most 
progrressive i 
oountriee are | 
Argentina, 
Chili, Peru, 
and Colom- 
bia. Brazil 
and Vene- 
zuela are 
next in prog- 
ress. These 
coun tries 
hare schools; 
those of Ar- 
gentina being 
the beet in 
South Amer- 
ica. 

Kame and 
looata the 
capital of 
each coun- 
try. Which 
one, having a 
delightful cli- 
mate, lies di- 
1y under the 
stort Locate 
iegena, Mefra- 
m. La Quaira, 
Janeiro, 
^uenoB Aires, 
Valparaiao, Callao, OuayaquU. 

ABaEITTINA. 

Locate this country. Tell what countries and 
what waters bound it. Tell what surface division 
Argentina occupies. What great river druns itt 
In what product section does it lief Name some 
of its leading products. Locate the capital and 
tell what you can about iL Locate La Ptctfa, 
Tucwman, Cordova. 

Many Italian, French, and Spanish 
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immigrants are BettliDg in this couatiy. 
Railroads and manufacturea are beiiig 
rapidly developed. 

CHUJ. 

Locate this counti-y and tell its boundaries. 
What part is mountaiuous? What part Ues in tlie 



silvef, and tlie northern part jiitrate of 
soda — a valuable product vrhich is ex- 
ported for the making of gunpowder 
and as a fertilizer. Chili supplies other 
South American coimtiiea with coal. 



in the central part. The products are 
those of temperate and wai'ra-temperate 
tegions. Wheat, barley, and semi-trop- 
ical fruits are the chief products. In 
minerals, the southern part yields iron 
and coal, the centi-al part copper and 



every tree and flower, and all fniits 
and vegetables, which grow in any 
part of the world. The mountains of 
Peru yield gold, silver, platinum, cop- 
per, tin, iron, coal, petroleum, nitrates, 
and asphalt. With all this mineral 
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wealth, Pern is poor. The mines are South America. Two-thirds of the 

so difficult to reach and the cost of people ai'e Indians and Negroes. 

building TOads and of trans- ^ ,_—- — —- — .....^^ The coffee tree is grown over 

poi'tation is so great, ^^ ^^'^.^ the gi'eater part of Bia- 
that they cannot x, zil, and is a source of 
be worked to ad- great wealth to its 
vantage. The producers. One- 
great deposits of third of the coffee 
guano and nitrates is shipped from 
on the coast are Saiitos. What is 
a source of veiy the other great 
great revenue, coffee -shipping 
and no other port? Brazil also 
country has contributed so much to has great mineral wealth, 
the world's fertility. The means of communication ai-e 



'^^^^i^- poor, although Brazil has many navi- 

Locate thL. country .„d bound it. N.™th. y^ ^j,^,^ Railroads are slowly de. 

projections on its coast. Describe its surface. » . - t - c 

Tell wUatyou can of ita velopiUg. Lnies of 

climate. Name \\a vari- steamei'S run up 

ouB products and locate ^\^^ Amazon to the 

them as far as possible. l j t -n 

N.m. .nd loS. to . boundary of Pera, 

capital and tell any- a distance of tWO 

thing you can about it thousand miles. 

Name its principal sea- These steamers 

oorto. Tell for what ,. 

kny of them a« noted. C»"7 Supplies to 

the settlers and 

Brazil occupies bring back the 

three-sevenths of various products of 

tl»e surface of the tropical foresta 
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Note. — Stndj the pietnrM. Trace kll bonadaclei, 
brma, and riTBrs u you Btnd; them. Locmte all pluBg 
HntioDed. UaJie coUectlont of picture* repi-eaeDting the 
lift o[ the different patti of Asia. 

Find Asia on the globe and maps and in the 
Torld pictures. Hon does itcompare iu size witli 
the other grand divisions? Tell 
Ls direction from ei 
of the other grand 
Tell 



Irom each of tlie 

ins touching 
Tell what 
Urge bodies of 
water and what 

1 bound it. 
Trace its north- 

1 bouiidarj, 
uaming the pro- 
jectioua and in- 

u t a t i o II B . 

lat island 
group and what 
yaiid lie near 
this coast? At 
what point does 

a approach 
uearesl to North 
America? What 
chain of islands 
connects Alaska 
and Kanichatkaf 
Trace the eastern 
coast and name 
the coast forms. 
By what waters 
I 19 Kamchatka nearly surrounded? By what the 
I Corean Peninsula? What island empii-e lies east 
] ot this coast? What waters sun-ound it? What 
island ^roup lies southeast of this coast? Trace 
the southern coast and name the coast forms as 
]rou trace. What island lies southeast of India? 
Trace the western coast and laud boundary. What 
waters border on the Peninsula of Indo-China? 
What on the Peninsula of India? What on the 
Peoinsuta of Arabia? What on the Peninsula of 
Aata-Uinor? Name tlie most northern, eastern, 
and southern capes of Asia. 

Trace the rivers which flow down the northern 
■lope. Name and desci'ibe the three lai^est. 



Trace the rivers which Sow down the eastern and 
southern slopes. Name and describe the course 
of three on the eastern slope and of three on the 
southern slope. On tlie relief map trace the 
gi-eat water-parting of Asia from East Cape to 
the Pamir Plateau. What mountain ranges on 
the northern boundary of 
lis great mountain 
mass? Trace the 
liighlands from 
the Pamir to the 
Mediterranean. 
What three 
mountain ranges 
form this massf 
Trace the high- 
lands from the 
Pamir to the 
highlands of Af- 
rica. Note that 
they nearly close 
the Persian Gulf 
and the Bed Sea. 
Find Thibet, 
the liighest pi a 
teau in the 
world; also find 
theCentralBasin 
and Mongolian 
Plateau. Trace 
the Himalaya 
Mountains, 
which bound 
Thibet on the 
south. Trace 
other moil II tain 
ranges which 
radiate eastward from the Pamir. WJiat range 
bounds the Mongolian Plateau on theeast? What 
desert on the Mongolian Plateau? Locate the 
Plateau of Deccan. What gi-eat river basins lie 
between this plateau and the Himalayas? Locate 
the plateaus of Iran, Arabia, Asia Minor. 

Locate the great northern plain. Name it and 
tell hoiv it is divided. Locate the Aral Sea; also 
Lakes Balkash and Baikal. Locate the Plains of ' 
Mongolia, which lie in the lower part of the Amur 
River Basin; also locate the Plains of China 
which lie in the lower parla of ttie Hoang and 
Tangtse river basins. 
In what belts ot climate does Asia lief Com- 



pare iko dim&te of the southern part with central Asia. The Pamir Plateau, the 
that of the northern parti How does the " R^of of the World," ia aixteeu 



The world ridge reaches its highest Mediterranean and to the highlauds of 
elevation in the great highland mass of Africa. 



ASIA. SOI 

The high mountains are snow-topped, of the mountain atreama. Few people 
antl many of them have magnificent can live at such a high altitude, 
glaciers which are the source of numer- The riv- ers of the 

0113 rivers. All of these rivers are J 
rapidly building out the coast, some of 
tbem forming deltas of great extent. 

The Himalaya Mountains are the 
highest and the youngest in the world. 
Tbey have over fifty peaks that are 
above 23,000 feet high. Their southern 
slope is so precipitous that it is almost 
impassable for man or beast. Locate Mt. 
Everest, the highest peak. The gi-eater 
part of the plateau region is cold, dry, 
aod barren, and covered with the moun- 
tain waste which has been cari'ied 
down the inner slopes by the streams. 
Many of these 



on all 01 the plateaus. The 

only sections inhabitable and the only 
land fit for cultivation lie in the valleys 



Plain are navigable for the fur-tradere, 
hunters, and fisheimen for long distances 
during the summer months. The Amur 
River after leaving the Mongolian Pla- 
teau flows thi'ough forests and a rich 
grass and grain region — the lower part 
of its basin being the richest wheat 
region of Asia. 

The Hoang Ho, Yellow River, or 
"China's Sorrow" is rapid, shallow, and 
hardly navigable. This river descends 
so rapidly that it cames quantities of 
yellow soil which it has taken up in its 
descent. This soil fills up the channel 
as the river nears the sea, and builds its 
banks higher than the surrounding plain. 
At flood time the banks overflow, cover- 
ing the flood-plains and causing a great 
loss of life and property. 

The Yangtse River has cut deep can- 
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yoDS in its course, and ia navigable for of the north and that of the south, ty 
large vessels for over a thousand miles, preventing the interchange of the cold 

and warm 
winds. The Si- 
berian Plain is 
the coldest sec- 
tion in the world, 
though the crops 
mature quickly 
under the hot 
sun of the long 
summer days. 
^ The south- 

TB* ern penia- 

FLAK- 1 

TATION S"'^ 8™ 

very warm, 
and tropical vegetation prevails in the 
lowland, while temperate vegetation pre- 



Chinese nvere are crowded with junks 
vhich vast nura- 



an- ■ijiiall boats upon ■ 
bei - of people live, 
wh' • never have any 
other dwelling place. 

The Ganges has its 
source in an enormous 
glacier; it receives 
many tributaries and 
unites with the Brah- 
maputra to foira the 
largest delta in the 
world. It is navigable 
to the highlands and is 
one of the most used 
waterways in the 
world. A great sys- 
tem o£ canals is con- 
nected with the Gan- 
ges which serve for 
both irrigation and transportation. vails in the uplands. Asia has a gener- 

The great mountain mass causes a ally dry climate, because of the high 
marked difference between the climate mountains on the seaward sides and be- 




cause of the great land masaea which ab- 
sorb all moisture that passes over them. 

All the belts of vegetation are found 
on the mountain side" 
though the tops of tl 
mountains are ban'en. Tl 
people of the scattered s* 
tiements of the platea 
are engaged in raising A 
gora goats, camels, shee 
and yaks. TLese animii 
serve as food; their hair 
and wool ai'e valuable 
ei-ports. The yak and 
the camel are also 
iise<I for transporta- 
tion. Fine Arabian 
boi-ses are reared in t 
western parts of Asia. 

Excepting the Tun^ 
aud Steppes, the SibertaL ^,^.. 



of the plains and uplands of Asia. Silk 
culture is an old aud iDipoi-tant indus- 
try, China pi-oduciug more raw silk 



is covered with forests, interapersed, 
in the southern part, with meadows and 
^rain fields. 
Farming is the principal occupation 



than any other conntry in the world. 
Tea, opium, cotton, rice, sugar, and 
tropical fruits are the chief products in 
the warmer, and grains and temperate 
fruits in the temperate, regions. Moi'e 
tea is produced in China than in all 
other countries of the world. Rice is 
the principal food for millions of peo- 
ple of Asia. Camphor and lacquer 
trees and the bamboo are peculiar to 
southeastern Asia and Japan. Cof- 
fee is a valuable product of the south- 
western part and of the island of 
Ceylon. 

There is great mineral wealth in Asia, 
but only the mines of Japan are intelli- 
gently worked. Manufacturing engages 
the Japanese, some of the Chinese, and 



the people of India. Little modei'n 
macbineiy is used outside of Japan. 
Fine silk and cotton fabrics, caipets, 
and shawls are woven on hand looms in 
many localities. 

There is a lively trade between different 
parts of Asia. As there are few 
good roads the prod- 
ucts are transported 
across the continent 
by means of caravans 
of camels. Yaks and 
donkeys are used for 
carrying in the high 
mountain passes; the 
reindeer in the 
North ; elephants in 
the southern part, 
and horses on the 
eastern plains and 
in the northwestern 
part India has sev- 
eral lines of railway; 
pan and China have a t 
ber of railroads; ot 
are in construction. 
White Race, with for 
capital, have constru 
the raili-oads of China. 

The highlands, the northern plains, 
and the entire western part of Asia 
are thinly settled, having only a few 
small trade centers; but the eastern 
and southern parts are more thickly 
settled than any other parts of the 
world. The people of northern Siberia, 
Turkey, China, and Japan belong to the 
Yellow Race; the others are Whites. 
The Japanese are the moat progressive 



of any nation in Asia. The people of 
Asia are the oldest in civilization of any 
in the world; but, as a rule, they are 
backward and opposed to progress. 
Many of them live as their ancestors 
lived two thousand years ago. 

All of the religions of Asia, except! Dg 



uf Asia. Alsofiiidout nfaattheprevailiaf govern- 
ment is in the countries of Asia. Name and point 
out the countries of Asia. Which are the three 
largest? Of these Siberia is a Russian possession ; 
India is governed bj the British. Which country 
lies almost wholly in the plsinsf Which countries 
lie in the plateau r^ons ? Which are partially 
in the highlands and partially in the plains. 

Japan.— Locate Japan and tell its capital. 
Locate Nagaaaki, Yokohama, 

Next to China, Japan produces more 
silk than any other country in the 
world. The Japanese are skilled in 



farmiDg, in manufacturing, and in art of of ivory, in the fineness and art of then 
all kinds. They are noted for their embroideries, and in the making of porce- 
ai'tistic handiwork in embroideries, silke, lain. These manufactured articles, with 
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Chikesk EMPiRK—Locate and bound llie Cm- sities, Colleges, and manual-training 

MESS Empire. Locate its capital, Pekin. PekinlB schools, and many manufacturing in- 

an important trade center. Its buildings are low, dustries 

its streets narrow, flUhy, and badly drained. Lo- - , '„ ^ _, . , 

»k. Canta, TU,Mn. Shanghai. Find out .11 I^'te Smyrna, Dama^,. Th«e ™ t™d. 

you o.n about Cbin. and the Chinese. f?"."" ''''•~ l|" "~™« '"» the eutejchang. 

iheirmerchaDdiBeior the products of the European 

The Chinese are skilled in the carving workshops. 
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KoTi.— Study tli« pictnret of thii grand diTiaion. Ttj to 
pt other pictDTM reprMenling the m&unen aud oiutams of 
■he diffaioDt people of Africa. 

Trace all eoaat-Uuea, all land formi, and 
■11 pUcea meutloued. 

Find Africa ou liie globe, ou thi 
the world pictures. Point to it an 
Kll its direction from us. Tell its 
direction from each of the other 
grand divisions. Tell hotv you ' 
ffould go there. What separates 
Africa from Europe! By what 
is it connected with, and by 
tvliat separated from, Asiit? 
Wliat large bodies of water 
bound Africa? Trace the coast- 
line. What capes project fmrn 
tliebouudary? Which ones seem ! 
to give Africa its shape! What 
large island lies southeast of 
Africa? What channel separates 
this island from the mainland? What two groups 
n( islands northwest nf Africa? To whom does 
each belong? 

Trace the shap< 
of Africa in the 
air. Sketch it 
quickly on the 
blackboard 
and locate tlie 
principal pro- 
jections and in- 
dentations. 
Trace the Great 
African High- 
land. What 
plateau and 
vhat two 

peaks in this 
liighland ? 
Trace and de- 
scribe the Za 

end Nile rivers. How many cataracts can you 
find in the courseof the Nile in its passage through 
tlie highlands! What falls are formed in tlie 
Zambesi's course! Trace and describe the Niger. 
Tbrough what plateau does it cut its way to the 
sea! Trace the Orange River and tell in what 
mountains it rises. What desert lies between the 
Zambesi and Orange Hirer basins! What lakes are 
foiuidintbbr^iout What do they tell us of the 



soil aud climateofthisregionl Locate the Saharn. 
What do you notice in r^^ard to rivers, lakes, and 

' ;-.■-:- ^-jsert! Locate the lake 

Africa. Which lakes 
the Nile Basin? 
Which to the Con- 
go! Which to the 
Zambesi? Locate 
Lake Tchad. 
What is there pe- 
culiar about this 
lake? Trace the 
Atlas Mountains. 
Trace carefully the 
boundary of each 
irge river hasiu. 
arly two-fifths of Af- 
esert. What do you 
i principal cause of a 

In what belts of climate does Africa lie? In 
which belt does the greater pai-t lie? How must 
he interior he 
affected by the 
nai'row coaatul 
plains and hy 
the mountaiu 
wall on the 
border of the 
plateau? 
Locate the 
different prod- 
uct sections of 
Africa and tell 
what products 
are grown in 
each. Which 
part corre- 
sponds to the 
Selvas of 
South Amer- 
le position of 
each section with the position of the same product 
section in the other grand divisions. What prod- 
ucts do you find in Africa that grow in other 
grand divisions? What other grand divisions havd 
the same or similar products? 

Which parts of Africa seem to be most thickly 
settled? Can you thmk of any reason for this! 
What sections will never be thickly settled) 
What animals belong to Africa! (Page 42.) 
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The surface of Africa has neither the Kilimaojaro. From the Abyssinian 

high mountain walls nor the gi'eat Plateau a low mountain spur stretches 

extent of lowlands which mark the northward and forms the water-parting 

surface of the other grand divisions, between the Red Sea and the Nile 

Nearly the entire grand division is Valley. 

a plateau, bordered and crossed by Near the equator the African High- 
mountain ranges, while narrow coastal land sends a long arm north west want, 
pla* " '----'-- - — i?-L t .1-- —-•. .?-- i_ .__Tgu 

ba- 
be, 
;lie 
on j 
icli ■ 
lie I 



the 
Hi, 



of only about three thousand feet above 
sea level. Fi-om this plateau the high- 
lands stretch southwai"d, extending one 
arm to the southern extremity, where it 
is known as the Snow Mountains, while 
the other arm extends westward across 
the plateau and is known m ,the Great 
African Highland. What river basins 
and what desert are inclosed by these 
two branches or arms ? The highest 
points of elevation and the only snow- , 
clail peaks in Africa are Kenia and 



wide gaps in them, the widest beiutr' 
between the Kong and the Atlas moun- 
tains. 

The Sahara is a vast, hot, d ry, and sandy 
desert interepersed here and there witb 
small, fertile spots, called oases. Rain 
never falls on the desert, but caravans 
are sometimes overtaken by tenific sand- 
storms — called simoons — which cause 
nuich loss of life among men and camels. 

African nvei-s have many rapids and 
watei-falls where they descend from the 



plateaa to the coastal plaius. C 
the plateau they often flow 
slowly, spreading out into shal- 
low streams of great width. 

The Congo River, next to 
the Amazon, carries the great- 
est volume of water of any 
river in the world. At its 
mouth it is six miles wide and 
of great depth. It is navi- 
gable for lai^ boats to the 
bi>,rblands, a distance of about 
150 miles. It is also navigable 
for flat-bottomed boats for a 
great distance on the plateau. 
It cuts its way from the highlands 
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through a magnificent goi^e ovei* forty 
miles wide. 



The Nile, including the White Nile, 
is about 4000 miles in length. 
Its flood-plain includes nearly 
the whole of Egypt About 
one hundred miles above its 
mouth it begins to form one of 
the richest and finest deltas in 
the world. There are so many 
cataracts in the Nile below Khar- 
tum that its navigation is inter- 
lupted ; but above Kbai-tum it is 
navigable for river steamei-s for 
neai'ly a thousand miles. Above 
Khartum the Nile flows through 
forests and grass lands ; but be- 
low tbis place it flows through 
a desert region which is made 
fertile only thi-ougb the peiiod- 
ical rains that cause the river to 
overflow the whole plain. Water 
fi-om this liver is stored in reser- 
voirs to serve for irrigation. The 
Nile differs from all other rivers 
in having no tributaries for nearly twc 
thousand miles above its mouth. 



The Nigu- River is more iinpoitaut The climate of Africa, like tbat of most 
for navigation than any other African plateaus, is generally dry. The great cen- 
river. Its tributary, the Bimie, is navi- ti-al part lies in the region of equatorial 



of the fiuest deltas in the world. This 
delta is covered with dense mangrove 
thickets. (Page 211.) 

The Victoria Falls of the Zambesi are, 
next to Niagara, the most maguificeiit 
falls in the world. The Oraoge Ri\'er 
is of little use for navigation. 

The great equatorial lake system 
of Africa is unequaled except by 
the Great Lakes of North America. 
Next to Lnke Superior, Victoria is 
the largest fresh-water lake in the 
woiid. 



merge iuto the grass pmiries of the Zam- 
besi and Sudan regions. The seawaitj 
slopes of the mountains and plateau 
receive plenty of rainfall during the 
year. 

The prevailing winds of the Sahara are 
easterly land winds f I'om which all mois- 
ture has been taken. The oases in the 
desert are well-watered and covered 
with grass and date-palms. (Page 207.) 
Africa yields the pi'oducts of the trop 
ical and tempei-ate i-egions. 

The southern part of Africa is noted 



for its great mineral wealth, the diamoud 
mines of Kimherley and the gold-fielde of 
Pretoria and Johannes- 
hurg being among the 
richest and most noted 
io the world. 

Farming, for the needs 
of life, is the principal 
occupation of Afi'ica. 
Angora goats, sheep, 
L'attle, and ostnches are 
extensively raised in 
the uplands of the south- 
era part. The Mediter- 
ranean States grow the 
same products as south- 
em Europe. The most vs 
products of the Nile rail 
cotton, sugar-cane, and 
corn. 

A lively interior trade 
ried on from north to soul 
across the desert, by me 
caravans. The Arab mercliauta ' — - — 
of the north exchange small 



Egypt, also in the western coastal plain 
and in the soutbera part of Afiica. 



t 



Tares, 
trin- 
kets , 
etc^ for 






ivory, 

?old- 

ilu3t, ostrich-plumes, salt, dates, and slaves 

from the interior regions. Europeans 

have constructed sevei'al railroads in 



-■ ine people oi 

Africa belong to many tribes, which rep- 

resent at least three races. These 

lause great diifei'ences in 
e, religion, and civilization 
. The central and larger 
\f rica is the home of a great 
lumber of Negio tiibes, 
most of whom are half 
savage. 

Africa is largclj' under the 
conlrol of the different nations 
■>f Europe. From the colors of 
the map t«ll which parts are under British controit 
Which under the French ? Which under the 
Germans? What other nations '■'•Qtrol parts of 
Africa? 



Eqypt.— Locate Egypt. Tellin whatsurfaceand 
climate sections it lies. Egypt has monumenls of 
the oldest civilization of which we have any 
record. Find out what you can of the pyramids, 
sphinx, and obelisks of Egypt. Also find out what 
you can of the papyrus and lotus, and of their use 
in ancient Egyptian art. Locate Alexandria, the 
chief seaport and the great center of 
Locale the capital, Cairo. Many 
tourists visit this city to see the 
wonders of ancient Egypt. 

Kkartuvi is the great 
trade center of Egypt for 
the river and caravan trade. 

Port Said owes its im- 
portaiice solely to the fact 
that it is at the northern 
terminus of the Suez Canal. 

Central Africa. — Most 
of Central Africa has been 
exploi-ed and is claimed 



South Africa. — The greater pai-t of 
South Africa belongs to Great Britain. 
Transvaal and the Oi'ange Free State 
were settled by Boei-s, or Dutch farm- 
ers. They have recently been annexed 



by different European nations. Much 
of it has an uuhealthfnl climate, poor 
soil, and poor river navigation ; hence it 
develops slowly and yields little to the 
commerce of the world. The Kongo 
State, nnder the King of Belgium, has 
been opened to the trade of all nations. 
Carriage-ways and railroads have been 
constructed in a few localities, Tliree- 
foui'ths of all the ivorj' in the world 
comes from this part of Africa. The 
principal trade centei's of Central Africa 
ai'e Boma and Leopoldville. Locate them. 



' Territory. Find out what 
occnn-ed to cause the Biitish 
to annex them. 

The natives of South Af- 
rica work for the colonists 
as laborers and servants. 
Many of them have adopted 
the manners and customs of 
the Whites. 

From this section Angora hair, ostrich 
feathers, and skins are exported, but by 
far the most important exports ai'e dia- 
monds, wool, and gold. 

Locate Cape Town, the largest city in 
South Africa, It has a fine harbor and 
is connected with the interior towns- by 
railroads. Locate Port Elizabeth, the 
second city in size and the chief sea- 
poit of this section. Locate Pretoria 
and Johannesburg, and tell for what 
they are noted. (Page 212.) 



THE FEDERATION OF AUSTRALIA, AND THE PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 



f^nd Auslralift on the globe and maps and 
m tlie ^rorld pictures. Point to it and tetl its 
direction from us. Tetl how you would go tliere. 
Tell the direction of Australia from 
each of the other grand divisious. 
Trace the coast, naming the ^^-'"^ 
projections and indeuta- ^■''^ 
tious as you 
trace. "What 
island lies 
southeast of 
the main- 
land? What 
reef lies 
northeast of 



Australia. 

Trace the inland rivers. Trace the highlands 
of Australia, and tell wliei-e they are located. 
What name is given to the range in the south- 
eastern part? 



surface of the interior consist? From the uumber 
of cities tell what sections are most thickly settled. 
Can you think of any reason for this? 

The six British colonies of Australia 
ited January 1, 1901, under a 
general government to form 
FeiilMratiim, or Com- 
monwealtti, 
of Australia. 
Name and 
locate each 
State. Which 
isthelargestt 
Which the 



all. 



Btt 



with like sec- 
Uons in other 

Nons. What products do you find in Australia 
which you do not find in other sections? Name 
and locate the tropical products; the temperate , , . , 

products. Of what does the greater part of the laden Winds, SO they paBS Over the land 



Whi. 
you think are 
of the most 
importance? 
Why? Locate 
Melbourne, Sydney, Bri^xme, Adelaide, Perth, 
Hobart. 

The surface of Australia consists of a 
plateau 
bordered 
by low 
mountains 
with nar- 
row coast- 
al plains. 
The moun- 
tains are 
highest 
along the 
eastern 
coast, 
reaching 
their high- 
est eleva- 
tion in the 
southeast- 
ern part. There are no high mountains 
in the interior to obstruct the moisture- 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS. 



surface, leaviug it dry and 
cultivation. 



unfit for 



Victoria is the leading State. Melbourne, tho i 
capital, is the center of the gold-mining industries. , 
nil 1 , 1 . 1 •-, . . ,. New South Wales is next in imporUnce. , 

The plaut and animal life of Australia Mining and grazing are the chief occupations. I 
differs from that of other grand divi- 



uoted for its gold and other miiieriil 
wealth. 

The jieoiile of Australia consist of 
Bi'itish colonists, who are united in lan- 
guage, laws, and ideas of jirogi-ess. The 
^eiki-ation of Australia will doubtless 
become a leading power iu the world. 
The original Austi-aliaus are fast be- 
cauiing extinct. 



oeiongf i-iiey are oi voicanic ongin. iiiey pro- 
duce must of the spices of ttie world. 

SUMATBA is rich ill minerals, especially in tin. 
BoKNKO is rich in diamonds. Java is noted for tlie 
piwluclitm of coft'ee, sugar, and rice. New Gi"INE.\ 
is, ne\UoOi'eeijlnnd,llielargestislaiidin the world. 

Make it listoftlie islands and island groups of 
the PiiciHc.aiid lell to whom eacli belongs. Name 
the bodies of water which separate tlie islands. 
Moslof the Pucific islands a i-e of volcanic origin, 
and lliei-e ai-e many active volcanoes upon them. 

Ti-ace routes from America to different Pacific 
islands. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



THE EABTH'S ABEA AND POPULATION. 



THE EARTH'S DIMENSIONS. 



Equatorial diameter, 
Polar, . . . . 

Eqaatorial circumference, 

Earth*s Surface, 

Pacific Ocean, 
Ailantic *' 
iDdiaa *' 
Antarctic ** 
Arctic 

Total Ocean Surface, 



North America, 
South xVmerica, 

Western Hemiiphere, 

Europe, 
Asia, 

Eurasia, 

Africa. 
I Australia, 

Eoitern HemUphtre, 

South Polar Lands. 

IjDid Surface of the Earth, 



7,928 

7,900 

24.900 

194,000.000 square 



, 71.000,000 

34.000.000 

28.000,000 

7,500,000 

4,000.000 

144,500,000 

Area In 
Sq. Miles. 



*t 
It 
(« 
<< 



miles 
it 

ti 
(I 

(I 
«< 
«i 
t( 
ti 

It 



8,600,000 
7.885,400 

16,485.400 

4.022.234 
16.698,198 

20.720,432 

11.514,985 
610,874 

82.746.291 

260,600 

49,492,291 



Population. 

102.655.358 
38,085.603 

140,740,961 

865.436.581 
818.769,630 

1,184,206,211 

168,497.091 
5,683,968 

1,358,387,270 



1,499,128.251 



NORTH AMERICA. 

Area in 
Sq. Miles. 



Danish America, 

Do. of Canada. 
Newfoundland, 
£a8» Labrador, 

British America, 
French Is. , 
United States, 
Mexico, . 
Central America, 
West Indies, . 



87,426 

3,614.813 

42,732 

120.005 

3,777,550 

91 

3,668,167 

751,584 

179.730 

92,955 



Population. 
81,443 

4,830.368 

200,000 

4,211 

5,034,579 

5.983 

76,295,220 

12.578,861 

3.010,324 

5,831.065 



UNITED STATES. AREA AND POPULATION. 



Alabama, 

Arkansas, 

California, 

Colorado, 

Connecticut, 

Delaware, 



Area in 
Sq. Miles. 

52,250 

53,850 

158.360 

103.925 

4,990 

2,050 



Population, 
1900. 

1.828,697 

1,311,564 

1,485.053 

539.700 

908,355 

184.735 



Florida, 

Georgia, 

Idaho, . 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana. 

Maine. . 

Maryland. 

Massjichusetts 

Michigan, 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Montana. 

Nebraska, 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, 

New York, 

N. Carolina, 

N. Dakota, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania, 

Rhode Island, 

S. Carolina, 

S. Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, . 

Utah, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Washington. 

W. Virginia, 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 

Delaware. Raritan. and 

New York bays, 
Arizona Ter., 
Dist. of Col., 
Ind. Ter.. 
New Mexico Ter., 
Oklahoma Ter., 
Part Qt. Lakes, 

United States, 

Alaska, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
Porto Rico. . 
Philippines, . 
Guam, . 
Cuba, under the Protection 
of U. S., 

Totai Foreign Possessions, 

Total United States and 
Possessions, 



Area In 


Population, 


8q. Miles. 


1900. 


56.680 


528,542 


59,475 


2,216.831 


84.800 


161,772 


56,650 


4,821,550 


36,350 


2.516.462 


56.025 


2.281,853 


82.080 


1,470.495 


40.400 


2,147.174 


48,720 


1,381,625 


83.040 


694.466 


12,210 


1,190,050 


3.315 


2,805.346 


58.915 


2,420.982 


88 365 


1,751.394 


46.810 


1,551.270 


69.415 


3,106.665 


146.080 


243,329 


77.510 


1,068.539 


110.100 


42,385 


9.305 


411.588 


7.815 


1,883,669 


49.170 


7.268.012 


52,250 


1.893.810 


70,795 


319.146 


41,060 


4,157.545 


96,030 


413.536 


45,215 


6.302.116 


1.250 


428,556 


30.570 


1.340,316 


77.a50 


401.570 


42.050 


2.020,616 


265,780 


3,048,710 


84.970 


276,749 


9.565 


343.641 


42,450 


1,864,184 


69.180 


518.103 


24.780 


958.800 


56,040 


2,069.042 


97,890 


92,531 


720 




113.020 


122.931 


70 


278.718 


31,4(10 


391.960 


122,580 


195,310 


39.030 


398.245 


65.177 




J,090,777 


76,295,220 


577.390 


63.441 


6.640 


154,001 


3.668 


900.000 


114.000 


8,000,000 




10.000 


44,000 


1,634,000 


745,698 


10,761,442 


B,836»475 


86.858,661 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



THE TWENTY LARGEST 



CITIES OF U, 


S. 




1900. 


New York, . 


8,437.202 


Chicago. 
Philadelphia, 


1,698,575 


1,2»3,697 


St. Louis, 


575.238 


Boston, 


560,892 


Baltimore, 


508,957 


Cleveland, 


381,768 


Buffalo, 


852,219 


San Francisco, 


842.782 


Cincinnati, 


825.902 


Pittsburg, 


321.616 


New Orleans, 


287,104 


Detroit, 


285.704 


Milwaukee, . 


286.315 


Washington, , 


278,718 


Newark. 


246.070 


Jersey City, . 


206,433 


Louisville, 


204,731 


Minneapolis, . 


, 202.718 


Providence, . 


175,597 



POPULATION OF CITIES HAV- 
ING 25.000 INHABITANTS 
OR MORE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

1900. 

42.938 
94.151 

129.896 
85.416 
88.978 
89.872 
27,888 
30,345 
89.441 

508,957 
27,628 
32.722 
39.647 
38.415 

560.892 
70.997 
40.063 

352,387 
30,470 
91,886 
75.935 
30.667 
25.656 
56.807 
33.988 
82.490 
34,072 
1,698,575 

325,902 

381.768 

125,560 
25,802 
42.938 
42,638 
85.254 
85,333 



Akron, Ohio, 
Albany, N. Y., 
Allegheny, Pa., 
Allentown, Pa., 
AUoona, Pa., 
Atlanta, Ga., 
Atlantic City, N. J., 
Auburn, N. Y., 
Augusta, Ga.. 
Baltimore. Md., 
Bay City, Mich , . 
Bayonne. N. J., 
Binghamton, N. Y., 
Birmingham, Ala., 
Boston, Mass., 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
Brockton, Mass , . 
Buflfalo. N. Y., 
Butte, Mont., 
Cambridge, Mass. , 
Camden, N. J., 
Canton, Ohio. 
Cedar Rapids, la. , 
Charleston, S. C, 
Chester, Pa., 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chelsea, Mass., 
Chicago, 111., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
Columbus. Ohio. 
Council Bluffs, la 
Covington, Ky., 
Dallas. Tex.. 
Davenport. la., 
Dayton, Ohio, 



Denver. Col., 
Des Moines, la., 
Detroit, Mich., 
Dubuque, la., 
Duluth, Minn., 
Easton, Pa., . 
East St. Louis, 111., 
Elizabeth, N. J., . 
Elmira, N. Y., 
Erie, Pa , 

Evansville, Ind., . 
Fall River. Mass., 
Fitchburg, Mass., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Fort Worth, Tex., 
Galveston, Tex., . 
Gloucester, Mass., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Harrisburg. Ph., . 
Hartford. Conn., . 
Haverhill, Mass , . 
Hoboken, N. J., . 
Holyoke, Mass., 
Houston, Tex., 
Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jackson, Mich.. 
Jacksonville, Fla., 
Jersey City, N. J., 
Johnstown, Pa., 
Joliet, 111., 
Kansas City, Kan., 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Knoxville, Tenn., • 
La Crosse, Wis., . 
Lancaster, Pa., 
Lawrence, Mass., . 
Lexington, Ky., 
Lincoln, Neb , 
Little Rock, Ark., . 
Los Angeles. Cal., 
Louisville, Ky., 
Lowell, Mass., 
Lynn, Mass.. 
Maiden, Mass.. 
Manchester, N. H., 
McKeesport, Pa., . 
Memphis, Tenn., . 
Milwaukee. Wis., . 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Mobile, Ala., 
Montgomery. Ala., 
Nashville, Tenn. , . 
Newark, N. J., 
New Bedford, Mass., 
New Britain. Conn., 
Newcastle, Pa., 
New Haven, Conn., 
New Orleans, La., 
Newport, Ky., 
Newton, Mass., 
New York, N. Y., 
Norfolk, Ya., 
Oakland. Cal., 
Omaha, Neb., 
Oshkosh, Wis., 
Passaic, N. J , 
Paterson, N. J., 
Pawtucket, R. I. , . 
Peoria, III., 



188,859 
62,189 

285,704 
86,297 
52,969 
25.288 
29,655 
52,180 
85,672 
52.783 
59,007 

104,868 
81.581 
45,115 
26,688 
87.789 
26,121 
87,565 
50.167 
79,850 
87,175 
59,364 
45.712 
44 638 

169.164 
25.180 
28,429 

206.488 
35,936 
29.358 
51,418 

163,752 
32,637 
28,895 
41.459 
62.559 
26,369 
40,169 
88,807 

102,419 

204,781 
94,969 
68.513 
38,664 
56,987 
84.227 

102.320 

285,315 

202,718 
38.469 
30.846 
80.865 

240.070 
62.442 
25,998 
28.339 

108,027 

287.104 
28,301 
88.587 
8,437.202 
46,624 
66,960 

102.555 
28,284 
27,777 

105,171 
89.281 
56,100 



Philadelphia, Pa., . 
Pittsburg, Pa.. 
Portland, Me., 
Portland, Ore., 
Providence, R. I., 
Pueblo, Col., 
Ouincy, 111., . 
Kacine, Wis., 
Reading, Pa., 
Richmond, Va., 
Rochester, N. Y., . 
liockford. 111., 
Sacramento. Cal., . 
Saginaw, Mich., . 
St. Joseph, Mo., . 
St. Louis, Mo . 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Salem, Mass., 
Salt Lake City. Utah, 
San Antonio, Tex. . 
Sun Francisco, Cal., 
Savannah, Ga.. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 
Scran ton. Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash., 
Sioux City, la , 
Somerville, Mass., 
South Bend. Ind.. 
South Omaha, Neb., 
Spokane Wush., 
Springfield, 111.. . 
Springfield. Mass, . 
Springfield, Ohio, . 
Superior, Wis., 
Syracuse, N. Y., . 
Tacoma, Wash., . 
Taunton, Mass., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 
Toledo, Ohio, 
Topeka, Kan., 
Trenton, N. J., 
Troy, N. Y. , 
Utica, N. Y., 
Washington. D. C, 
Waterbury. Conn., 
Wheeling. W. Va., 
Wi 1 k esbarre , Pa . , . 
Williamsport, Pa., 
Wilmington, Del., 
Woon socket, R. I , 
Worcester. Mass., 
Yonkers. N. Y., . 
York, Pa., 
Youngstown, Ohio, 



1,298.697 

821,616 
50,145 
90,426 

175,597 
28,157 
86.252 
29.102 
78 961 
85,050 

162.608 
81.051 
29.282 
42.345 

102,978 

575.238 

163,065 
85.956 
53,531 
53.321 

342.782 
54,244 
31,682 

102.026 
80.671 
83,111 
61,643 
35,999 
26,001 
36,848 
84.159 
62,059 
38.253 
31,091 

108.374 
37,714 
31,036 
86,673 

131.822 
88.608 
78,307 
60,651 
56,388 

278.718 
45.859 
38,878 
51.721 
28.757 
76,508 
28,204 

118,421 
47.981 
33,708 
44,885 



THE TEN LARGEST CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 



London, 
New York, 
Paris. 
Canton, . 
Berlin, . 
Chicago, 
Vienna, . 
Tokyo, . 
St. Petersburg, 
Philadelphia, 



4,433,018 '9C 
8,487,202 

2,586.870 '96 

2,000,000 '96 

'i,677,304 '95 
1,698,575 

1,364.548 *90 

1,268,930 '96 

1,267.024 '97 
1,298,697 
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EUROPE. 



Cugland, 
Wales, . 
Scotland, 
Ireluid. 
Kit of 3[aQ, 
CbauDells., 

Brit. Ida, 

(>r. Empire, 
Loiemburg. 
Netherlands, 
Switzerland, 
5wi<« Lakes, 



Aus. Hungary, 

Norway, 
Sweden, 

Denmark, 
Bcl^um, 
Fmnce, . 
Spain, . 
Portugal, 
Italy. 

ureece, • 

Turkey in Europe, 
Russia in Europe, includiug 
Transcaucasia, 



Area in 

8q. Miles. 

50,828 

7,368 

80,468 

82,581 

227 

76 

121.488 

209,995 

999 

12.742 

15.781 

482 

261.819 

125,598 
178,974 

299,572 

14,780 

11,874 

207,166 

191,994 

34,508 

110,657 

25,148 

67,918 

2,278.188 



SOUTH A^IERICA. 



Popalatlon. 

27,482,104 

1,518,915 

4,088,108 

4.706,162 

55,598 

92,278 

87.888,155 

49,424,185 

211,088 

4,558.095 

2.988,884 



42,680,650 

1,999,176 
4,774,409 

6.778,585 

2,172,205 

6.098,796 

88,218,908 

17,246,688 

4,806,554 

80,158.408 

2,217,000 

5,758,000 

108.826,282 



Colofflbia. 


513,900 


4,000,000 


Venezuela, 


593,943 


828,527 


GaUfla(Brit.). 


88.652 


285,315 


" (Dutch). . 


46.060 


66.038 


" (Frenoli), . 


30,465 


25,798 


Bniz:i. . 


8.288.462 


16,300.000 


Paraguay, 


97,726 


780,000 


Uruguay. 


68,999 


848,408 


Argentina, 


1,778,195 


3,954,911 


rbile 


299,626 


3,300.000 


Bolivia, . 


515,156 


2,019.549 


Peru, . . 


489.014 


3.000.000 


Ecuador, 


115,680 


1,234,861 



Frencli India, 
Tonkin, 
Anam, 

Cochin China. 
Cambodia, 

French Possenions, 

Siam, 

China Proper, 
Manchuria, 
Mongolia. 
Chinese Turk., 
Tibet. . 

Cfiinese Efnpire, 



Hongkong (Gr. B.). 
Macao (Port.). 
Korea. . 
Japanese Emp., 
SuDiatra Group, 
Java Group. 
Borneo Group, 
Celebes Group. 
Moluccas, 

Philippine Is (U. S.). 
Caroline Is. (Ger.), 
Ladrone Is. (Ger.), 
Other Islands. 

As. Eoit Indies, 



Area In 
Sq. Miles. 

197 

92.705 

123,607 

22,974 

38,612 

278,095 
220,000 

1,532,920 
363,721 

1,093.094 
550,602 
738,254 

4,278,591 

81 
5 

84.424 
160.969 
180.407 

50.864 
284,875 

77,274 

20.489 

114.361 

560 

417 

45,181 

773,828 



AFRICA. 



Morocco, 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Tripoli, . 

Egypt Proper, 

Eg. Sudan, etc.. 

Sahara, . 

Abyssinia, 

Somali Land, 

Western and Cen Sudan 

Kongo State, . 

Port. S. Af.. . 

Gkrman S. Af , 

S. Afr. Repub., 

Orange Fr. St., 

Cape Colony. 

Other Brit. S. Africa, 



318,642 
257,578 
44.906 
399.012 
361.134 
758,949 

2,386.352 
196.147 
812.620 

2.210,399 
865,383 
826,836 
691.272 
113,634 
50,465 
222,422 
766,572 



Popalatlon. 

283.000 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,914,000 

1,000,000 

19,197.000 

9,000,000 

847.000,000 
7.000,000 
1,850.000 
1.000,000 
1.650.000 

858,500.000 

195,000 

71.000 

10,519.000 

43.072.020 

8.783,000 

22,818.000 

1.740.000 

1,500,000 

875.000 

7,000,000 

86.000 

10.172 

2.196.000 

89,458,172 



8.016.000 

8,855.000 

1,500.000 

1,000,000 

6,818,000 

10.830,000 

2.500,000 

4.500,000 

13,092,000 

76,384,000 

14,100,000 

13,200,000 

3,100,000 

679.000 

208.000 

1,526,789 

2,695,261 



ASIA. 



Russia in Asia, 
Turkey in Asia, 
Ind. Arabia, 

Aden(Gr.B.), 
Persia, . 
Afghanistan, . 
Beluchistan, . 

fin^ India, . 

^epal. Bhutan, 
Port. India. . 



6,303,057 
709,360 
894.290 
64,984 
7,993 
636,161 
239.788 
166,802 

1,779,514 

84,173 
1.412 



11,421,000 
15,479.147 
1,142,000 
1,000,000 
130.000 
7,600,000 
4,600.000 
1,020,000 

292,382.000 

3,260.000 
514,000 



Victoria, 
N. S. Wales, 
Queensland, 
S. Australia. 
W. Australia, 
Natives, 

AustraUa, 



AUSTRALIA. Etc. 



88,451 
308,662 
668.269 
904.183 
975,824 



Tasmania. 
N. Gulne* Gr. of Is 
N. Zealand Gr., 
Hawaiian Is., 



2,945.229 

26.215 

311.965 

104,663 

6,567 



1.140,000 

1,132,000 

398,000 

320,000 

50,000 

88,000 

8,078,000 

156.622 

887,000 

673.500 

92,050 
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PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY. 



Ble, U, c£re. Srm, a 
eve, find, her. 
Ice, m. 



KEY. 

n chop. (M t'n ink. 



Unmarked vowels obscure. See Key to International Dictionary. 



AHHT, Atvo-ma - 

AbjulnU, fib-ls-sln'f.s. 
Ad^olM, i-kii-puol'ko. 

AdtliWt, id'e-lad 
Ala. A'den. 
IdiroBdaik, id-i-ifiii'dik. 

Alii^ ftd-r«-St11[. 
Xnu. S-jfl'»n. 
AgtonliUn, lf-gIii-I>-Utn'. 



Anil, I- 



1, l-\llfla. 




Apwiluhiu, ftp-pa-lft'chf-ao, 
An^MUMU, a-|u-ltch-I-ka'IB 
AntiutUi, ip-pO-mlt'tolit. 

AnI. ar'al. 
knnt, Sr's-rfL 
Ankufd, grk-ln'i«1. 
Anhlflltn Or-kl-pei'B-gO. 
Inflin. l-rA-ke'pft. 

tikinna, Ir'kaD-u'. 
AilE, I'atil-B. 
U*tU, II.Bbl-It'Ik. 
Ajtnla, b-to'rf.a. 



AlikalUifv ich-if-u-: 



AUintL It-lln'u. 
Itlutk, JMOi'lIk. 
AukUat, flk'luul. 

Autnlli, «a-(rl'll-A. 



Btkk, bS-e'A. 
B>iU. M'kll. 
Biki. bB'kiA'. 
BilMiii, bAI-e-Irlk. 
BiliM, US-je^'. 
Bilkin, btl-klB'. 
Bilkii&, Ml.kbh-. 



bA-ldO-cbb-tlii'. 




1 hSk-a-in's-Und. 

^bai'f*iHMe,}orMr.rtol' 



Bilslun. bei'jMlm. 
BtSttU. bSI-KTl'l'. 
B^lblLbeiU'. 
B«iiUM,l>fia.S'rez. 



Bwlin. bSr'lIn or Oer. bgr-lSn'. 






BwMa, bO-eO-II'. 
BiGil, bO-hSl'. 
Brill. boi.zg'. 
Btkhm, bok-l'rL 
Bdu. bO'Jsa. 
"-•■^i, bo-llvl-t. 



SS^bCi 



hrB-ma-p^tra. 



^wLbrtei. 
BriBiki, bren'de^e. 

Btbbtu, bris'bln. 

Bntkln, bnwk'JIu. 

Bnunli, brfii'teli. 

BMhUHt, hllka-rtBt'. 

Bii^Ht, hui'da-p«M. 

BmM Ajni, btfaOB B'riz or 5/). 

bwfl'BW I'rti. 
BilnriK, btfbl-El'ri.a. 
BulkcUi, bOr'llDg.toD. 
Baima, bflr'niA. 



Oiin, blr'o CU.8.); bfro (Egjpl). 



OimMiia, kSm'brlJ. 
OtofMM, klni-iiA'chA 
Ou£la.kin'a-da. 

tot^Ua, kRii-is'brl-an. 
Outon, kin 'Ion (U. S.) ; kl 

(CIlllIB). 

OtftBtato, brit'6n. 
OuiHt. kB-rl'kb, 
Dudnu, cftr'de-nb. 
OwlUMa. kAr-Ib-be'go. 
(IusUBrii«r-n-li'nB. 
OufitlibB, kfir-pl'iM-on. 



OnmtuiL kS 

OuMi^klB-kL- . 
OtnitD, kb'pI-Bn. 




niiifi, Bbe-kn'go. 
OUkutiL che-Ml'wL 
OUb, ckTll. 
OUmUnw, cklra.bo-tii'c; 



. . 'fwB'gft.. 

Oiuhiu Bln-kn'iu. 
ObiiiBia, Bin-dD-nl'U. 
*&ri», knd. 

OoltmUi, kIMfim'be-I. 
Oolto. kA-Wti'. 



OhubA kflnk'unl. 
OtuHttnt, li6n-iiei'1.k 
OnrtuM^ kCD'ium. 



OgHBbum, kO'pFn-Ui'geu. 

Onitn, kOr'dO-vi, 

Owto«L_kflninh, 

OnpH ilhiiftl. kOr'pnii ktls'lS. 



Dihtaur, dAhO'mS. 

DtUu, dU'SB. ^ 
Duuan*, ds-mSi'kas. 
SuUa, dtnt'ilk. 
DuiU, din' Ob. 
DututUM, il&r-da-D£lE'. 

DtTUpvL div'Bn.pOrt. 
Dtkku, d^k'knn. 
Ddinn, dei's-xAr. 
MU, Indli. dil'IB, 
D^ldBN, de moin'. 
IMitft. dc-irolC. 

DBtMtn. net'CeV. 
DomlUH, dO-vre-fjBld'. 
Dnn. drEv. 

Dnbnqiu, di>^bak . 

I>iintM, dbn.i)e'. ' 
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!?• At.ua-dOr'. 

UmbvrKii, ea'in-bftr-O. 

BK ftl'foe. 

~" fil-W&rz'. 

ei-ml'ra. 
61 pA'80. 
eVna. 

(i-rra'tfe. 

li-ra'shl-a. 
fl-rO-pe'an. 
I, ^T'aDz-vn. 




7alkl&nd, fftk'land. 
Knaa, fSzz&ii'. 

nniaWrre, fIn-Is-tAr'. 
YiBlaad. fTn'land. 
Fiord. fyOrd. 
Florioa^ fl^rl-da. 
r«nd dv Lm, rOn (111 ISk'. 
Fonmoaa, fOr-mO'sfl. 
Fort Waynt, wSn. 
" " ftari, iiftQk'fJDrt. 
r, frft'zer. 

frfi-mODt'. 
», fr&ii'nO. 
fiJO'chow. 
fOe'jI-an. 
ruu, fO&zI-A'mft. 

Bml&9acM« gft-ISp'ft-gOa. 
ealilM. gftlTie. 
GolTwioo, cfll'ves-ton. 

a«agat, gAu'jez. 
Oaronne, gft-rOna'. 
QomKH, jen-e-fl6'. 
GoBtra, je-nfi'va. 
OeaoA. jen'o-a. 
Qoorgia, jOr'jI-a. 
aoU/Bfeuf, getOz-bfiri^ 
Obata, gftta. 
Ohtat, gdnt. 
GibimlUr, jLbrftl'tar. 

ooa, heMft. 

Giionde, zh6-rONd% 
GlM^w, glfts'gO. 
01oiMMt«r, glte'ter. 
GoU« ^'be. 
Grinnell, grIn-Sl'. 
GudalqiiiTir, gwlUUU.ke-vfir'. 
Onam, gwftm. 
OoanMO, gwa-nft'kO. 
Oaamyaato, gwft-nft>hwft'tO. 
QnaWmalt, gw^^til-mft'lft. 
Chwya^vil, gwT-&-kGl'. 
Ouiua, ge-ft'n&. 
gIn'S. 



Haiti, hft'tT. 
Hakodata, hAkO-d&'te. 
Halif^. h&l'e.fSk8. 
Hug Oua, hftng'chow. 
HftkUns, hftt'ter-aa. 
Havana, ha-vftn'a. 
Havre, ni'ver. 
Hawaii, hft-wie. 
HabridM, hSbrl^lez. 
Hflola, hfik'la. 
Haloia, b6Pe-na. 
Haalopoi, hfin-lo'pen. 
Herat her-At'. 
Hilo, hfi'lo. 

Hiinalaya, hTni4i'la-Ta. 
Biada-Kuh, hin'ddb-kdtah. 
ffiadnitaa, nin-do-st&n'. 
iMiiff. ho-ftng'. 
Aolgom, h0l-g6n^ 
Volyoki, hor.vGk. 
lende. nOn'do. 
Xondnni, hdn-ddD'raa. 
Ingknig, hdng-kOng'. 



Heaolaln, hO-r^ltSb'lOd. 
HoMae, iSb'Mk. 
Htniatonie. hdb^a-tdnle. 
HtnatOD, tifls'ton. 
HndMB, hOd'aon. 
Hot, bdbft'. 
HuMdi, b&m'bolt 
HnngaiT, hfin'ga-rl 
HuroB, lifl'ron. 

Uahe, T'da-hO. 

niiada, IMI-nol' or -oolz'. 

IleUe, 8-lo-6'lo. 

ladia, In'dl a. 

Indiana, In-dl-fln'a. 

Tndianapalii, In-dI<4ii4ip'o-IlB. 

Indiei, rn'dfiz. 

Indiifl, In'dllB. 

Ionian, T-O'Dl-an. 

Iowa, T'O-wa. 

Iqnifne, fi-ke'ka. 

Inn, e-rftri'. 

Irkntok, Ir-kdbtak'. 

Italian, I-tAl'yaii. 

Itaaea, I*tfi«'ka. 

Ithaea, Itb'a-ka. 

Jamaiea, ja-mA'ka. 

Japan, ia-pAn'. 

Java, ja'vn. 

Jersey, jdr'zl. 

Johanneetarg, yO-biln'nes-bArg. 

Joliet, jOM(4t. 

Jnan de Fnea bd&-&n ds fdo'ki. 

Joan Vemaadei, ffir-n&n'dfitb. 

Jnaeao, jO-no'. 

Jungfrau. ydbngTrow. 

Ju&ta, jfl-Dl-ffft. 

KabnL kft'bal. 
Kadiil, kAd.Tffk'. 
Kalahari. kJl.1ft-b&'if. 
Kamehatxa. kAm-chfllfka. 
Kamemn, k&-inA>nlOQ'. 
Xanawlia, ka-oa'wa. 
Kankakii. kSo-kai^S'. 
Kansai, IcAn'iai. 
KarakA'rfl. 
KatAdiB, ka^'dln. 
Xavai, kow4'g. 
Kenia. kA-nO'A. 
Kenaebee, ken-e-bnc*. 
Xentneky, ken-UkkX 
Keokuk, ke'O-kftk. 
Khaibar, kA'fr-bftr. 
Khafinm. kar-tAm'. 
Khelal, kel^t'. 
Khin-gban, kXa-cAn'. 
KhiTa. ke'vA. 
Kief; kef. 

Kilanea, ke-low^'a. 
KUimauaro, kIl'6.man.jAFrO'. 
Kiolen, kyO'len. 
Kioto, ke-O'tO. 
Kirghii, kIr-gCz'. 
Klamath, klA'math. 
Klondike, klf^n'dTk. 
Knoxrille, nOks'vII. 
Kongo. kOn'gO. 
Kordofaa, iTOr-dO-fAa'. 
Korea, kO-rS'a. 
Knonlnn, kwSn-l6bn^ 
Kyoto. kd-O'tO. 

Labrador, lAb-ra-dOr', 
Laohine, ]A<6hen'. 
Laeroose, la^krOe^ 
Ladoga. lAd'O-ga. 
Ladroneo, la-drOnz'. 
Lalkyette, lA^fA^t'. 
La Onaira. lA gwI'rA. 
Landes, loNd. 
Laming, lAn'sTng. 
La Pu, lA pAth'. 
U Plata, lAplA'tA. 
Laramie, lAr'a-infi. 
lAs'aA. 



Lu VflfU, lAs vA'L 

LaBrennan, Ift-rfin'she-axu 

LoadTillo, Ifid'vll. 

Leavenworth, Idv'en-wortb. 

Leipaio, llp'alk. 

Lena, le'na. 

Leone, le-C'ne. 

Lexington, lek'alng-ton. 

Leyte. lA'G-ta. 

UMa, IT-beM-a. 

Idbyan, llb'e-aD. 

LiUe^iei. 

Lima, 16'mA (Pern). 

Lingayen, 16n-gA-y6n. 

Upari, llp'a-rfi. 

Liabra, llz'bon. 

LiTorpool, IIv'er-p6ol. 

Llano litaeado, lyA'nO Ss-tA-kA'dO. 

Loanda, lO-AnMA. 

Loibden, lO-fO'den. 

Loire, IwAr. 

Loo Angelee, lOe An^gSl-fis. 

LooisiaBa, I'lb-O-zG-S'na. 

Loniinllo, ]^'Is- or Idb'I-vTI. 

Loorenfo Martoio, lO-rda'aO mAr- 

Lneome. l(R>-«8m'. 
Lnray, Itl-rfi'. 
Lazembnrg, ItUca'Sm-bdrg. 
Lnion, ioo-zOn'. 
Lyons, ll'Oaz. 

■aeao, mA-kA'o. 

Xaoassar, oia-kAs'aar. 

Waokensie, ma-kSn'zI. 

Maekinao, inAk'I-na. 

Kaoon, mA'kun. 

Madagaaear, mAd-a-gSs'kar. 

Madeua, ma-dS'ra. 

Madras, ma-drAs'. 

Madnd^ mAd'ild (U. S.) ; ma-drld' 

(Spain). 
Maelstroni, mArstrSm. 
Wagdtlim^ n.Ag-dA-lft'nA. 
Magdebnrg, niAg^e-bobrg. 
Magellan, ma-jfil'an. 
Kame, niAn. 
Malaoea, ma-lAk'a. 
Managua, mA-nA'gi%'A. 
Manonestor, mAn'ches-ter. 
Manehvia, inAn-chdb're>a. 
Mandalay, mAn'dA-lA. 
Manila inu-nll'a. 
Manitoba. mAn-I-tO-bA'. 
Maaianillo, mAn-thA-nCl'yO. 
Maori, niA'O-rfi. 
Maraeaibo, mA-rA-kl'bO. 
Marua mA-rA-zbO^ 
Manmon, mA-rAn-yOn'. 
Marmorav DiAr'ino-ru. 
Marseilles, niAr-sfllz'. 
Martinione, niAr-tI>nek'. 
MaokaL inA«-kAt'. 
MaoeawQsetts, nifls-a-chll'BeU. 
Matagorda, niAt-a-fiOr'da. 
Matamoros, luAt-a-mO'roa. 
Matenias, ma-tAn'zaa. 
Matapan, mA-ta-pAii' (Gr.). 
Mam, inow'S. 
Maona Kea, mow'nA kA'A. 
Manna Loa, lO'A. 
Manritins, ma-rlsh'T-bs. 
Mstitlsn, mA^t-lAn'. 
Mediterranean, m8d-I-ter-rA'ne-an. 
Mekong, mA-k6ng'. 
Melbonrne, mSrbnm. 
Memphremagog, infim-fre-mA'gdg. 
Memphis, inem'fls. 
Mendoeino, men-<lO-e<S'DO. 
Meridn, mSrl-den. 
Merrimao, mSrl-mak. 
Mersey, mSr'zI. 
MoBsina, mfis-se'nA. 
Mexioo, mSks'I-kO. 
Miohigan, misb'l-gan. 
Milan, mH'an or ml-lAn'. 
Mihrankao, mll-wa'kfi. 



Mindmao, mCn-dA-nA'O. 
Mindoro, inen-dO'rO. 
Minneapolis, mln-e-Ap'o-Hs. 
Minnesota. mlD-e-8<yta. 
Mississippi, mls-Ig-Ip'I. 
IGssonrL mTa-(5L'rI. 
Mobile, mo-bfiP. 
Mohave, mO-hASA. 
Mohawk, mo'bftk. 
Molokai, xnO-lO-kl'. 
Molnooas, mO-ilUc'kax. 
Mombasa, mdiu-bAii'a. 
Mong^ia, mOn-gO'JI-a. 
Monongahela, mO-n^n-ga-bfi'la. 
Moarom, nidn-rlVvI-a. 
Montana, mdn-tA'Da. 
Montaok, mdn-tftk'. 
Mont Blane, mOM blON' or moant 

blAnk. 
Mont Conis, xdOn' 9e-ne' or uioant 
Montenegro, mOn-ui-iiA'grG. 
Monterey, mdn-te-iA'. 
Montevideo, mOn-te-vId'6-O. 
Montgomery, mont-gQin'er-L 
Montpeller, mdnt-pe'll-er. 
Monveal, mfint-re-ftP. 
Moray, uittr'A. 
Moroeeo, mO-rdk'O. 
Moeeow, ni^s'ko. 
Meant 8t Bias, e-lT'as. 
Moant Tyndall, tln'dnl. 
MesamUqne, mO-zam-bfik' 
Mnkden, iiru&k-dfin'. 
Mnnieh, nifl'nlk. 
Murray, itiQr'rA. 
Mvskegon, u)ti&-k6'gon. 

Nan-ling, nAn'lIng. 

Nantes, nAiita. 

Nantneket, nAn-tfik'et 

Naples, itA'pIz. 

Narragansott, nAr-ra-gAn'set. 

Nashna, nAsh'tl-a. 

Nassan, nAe'a. 

Natehes, nA'cncz. 

Nebraaka, ne-brAa'ka. 

Nepal, iiA-pAr. 

Netherlands, nSCb'er-landz. 

Nevse, i)flt». 

Nevada, ne-vA'da. 

Newark, nll'ark. 

Newfoundland, ntl'fond-land. 

New Hampshire, hAmp'shir. 

New Orleans, 6r'Je-anz. 

Newport iiA'pOrt 

New leaiand. zG'land. 

Niagara, ul-^'a-ra. 

Niearagaa, Dfi-kA-rA'gwA. 

Niger, nl'jer. 

N^di Novgorod, nlj'nA nOv-gO-rOd' 

Ningpo, miig-pO. 

Norfolk. nOr fok. 

Norwegian, nOr-wG'jY-an. 

NorwwhTnfir'wIch (U. S.) ; nOr'^Q 

(Enc). 
Nova Beotia, nO'va akO'ehl-a. 
Nova Zambia, nO'va zSm'bla. 
Nnbia, iifl'bi-a. 
Nneoes, nwA'sSa. 
Nnevitu, nwA-v6'tas. 
Nyansa, nl-An'za. 
Nyassa, De-fls'^. 

Oahn, OA'hdb. 
Oakland, Ok'land. 
Obi, O'bfi. 
OdMsa, O-dSe'sa. 
Ogden, dg'dSn. 
Okeehobee, O-kG-chCbd. 
OVe jiokee, O-ke-fl-iiO'kS. 
CaAotsk, O-kOtek'. 
Oklahoma, Ok-lA-hO'ma. 
Olymfda, O-lIm'pI-a. 
Omaha, O'ma-bA. 
Oman, 0-niAn'. 
Omsk, dmsk. 
Onega, 0<n6'ga. 
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Oniida, O-nT'da. 
GAttrift, dn-tA'rI-0. 
Oragon, Or'e-gOn. 
OrinoM, 0-rf-iiO'kO. 
Orittba, A-rethft'bft. 
OrkntT. Ork'ne. 
Oihkoth, Osh'kosh. 
Oiwen, Os-we'ffO. 
OtrtDte, O-trftn'U). 
Ottawa, dt'ta-wu. 
Oiark, O-z&rk'. 

Padflfl, TMi-BlfTk. 
Padnou, pa-dfl'ka. 
Pa«, pft'go. 
Palawan, pft-lA-w&n'. 
Faltrmo, pa^ldr^raO. 
PalastiiM, pAreB-tln. 
Pamir, |)&-iner\ 
PaaUM, pftm'll.ko. 
Paapaa, pftm'pfts. 
Paauaa, pftn-a-m&'. 
PUiay, pa-nr. 

Parafiia^, pft-rft-g>ii'T. . 

Paruijtfiko, pAr-a-m&rl-bO. 

Parana, p&-nUuft\ 

Parii, par'I«. 

Paaaale, pfls-sft'Ik. 

Piitamataoddy, pfls-a-ma-kwOd^. 

Patagonia, pflt-a-(r0'nl-a. 

Patiraon, pat'er-oon. 

Pawiaekit, pft-tiik'et. 

PidM, p6-d6'. 

PttUng, pfi-king'. 

Paling, piling" 

PenniylTaaia, pSn-an-vft'iiI-a. 

PtnoMoat, pe-ndb'BCot. 

Pmaaoala, pSn-aa-kO'la. 

Pioria, peO'rl-tk. 

PamamioM, piSr-nftin-bdb'kO. 

Ptrala, p^r'shl-a. 

Partk, pdrth. 

Para, pe-r«>'. 

Phniz, fe'niks. 

PUladalphia. fll-a-dSl'fl^ 

PhiUyylaarnrip-In. 

Pitdmant, pdd'inOnt. 

PItfn, pe-&r^ 

Piatan&aritabuf, pO-ter-mAr^ta- 

b&rg. 
Pindaa, pln'dfts. 
Pinaa, pe'nOn. 
Piraana, pl-rfi'&a. 
Pittatarg. plta'bfirg. 
Platta,p&t. 
Plymaaih. plTm'ftth. 
PamiaU. pom-pA'76. 
PonN, pOn'tbft. 

PantanartraSn, pOnt-char-trftn'. 
PayoMtmatl, pO-pO'k&t-ft-pO-tl. 
Part an Printa, pOrt prlii8\ 
Parto Riaa, pOrHO r6'k0. 
PartBaid, 8&-«d'. 
Partamanth, pOrta'mflth. 
Portngal, pOr'tH-Kal. 
Partagnaia, pOr'tfl-g6z. 
Pataaua, pO-tO'inak. 
Pataai. pO-to-sC'. 
Panghkaafaia, po-klp'al. 
Praiaa,prftg. 
Prftaria, pr6-tdr'e-a. 
PriUlat prflbe-ldV. 
Prafldanoa, prOv'I-dena. 
Pnaaia^ prQah'ya. 
PaAla,Dweb'10. 
Paarta rrinaipa, pwfir'to prfin's^ 

pa. 



Pngat, pfl'jet. 
PymMa, pir'e-nez. 

Qaebao, k\ve-b€k\ 
QaerMara, kfi-rft't&rO. 

bicy, kwln'zl. 

Ito, kfi'U. 

Basina, ra-^Sn'. 

Bainiar, rfi'nGr. 

Balalgh, ra'la. 

Bapaahaanoek, rip-a-hfln'ok. 

Baading, r^d'Ing. 

Bhine, rln. 

Bhona, rOn. 

Biga, rl'pa (U. 8.) ; rC'gil (Bus.). 

Bio Grande, re'O giftn'iift. 

Bio Janeiro, zhft-nft'e-rO. 

Bio Negro, na'grO. 

Boanoke, rO-a-nOk'. 

Boeheater, rOch'ee-ter. 

Battnrdam, rAt'er-d&m. 

Boomelia, i(R>-m6'lea. 

BoomanUL loo-m&'Dl-a. 

Buaia, roab^a. 

Baeo, sft'kO. 

Baeramanta, aSk-ra-mfin'tO. 

Bacinaw, aae'I-nft. 

Bahama, f>ft'nft-inft. 

Bahara, sk-hft'ra. 

Baigan. sT-gOn'. 

Saint Albani, eftnt ftVbanz. 

Baint Aagaatine, a'gfia-ten. 

Saint Olab, klftf. 

Saint Oraiz,kroi'. 

Baint G«thard,&0-tArd'. 

Baint Helena, sent he-IS'na. 

Baint Lawrenea, pftnt la'rena. 

Baint Loaia, Idb'Is or I«K>'I. 

Baint Peteraborg, pfi'terz-bflrg. 

Baint Boone, rok. 

Sakhalin, ei-khil-16n'. 

Salem, aft'lem. 

BiOoaika, fdUlO-ne'kft. 

Balyador, aftl-vft-dOr'. 

Samarkand, sAm-ar-kflnd'. 

Samoa, B&-mO'ft. 

Baa Antonio, aftn ftn-tO'nI-0. 

Baa Bernardino, b^r-nHr-dfi'nO. 

Baa Diaga, aAn dC-A'gO. 

Bawdaafy, afta-dtttf'kl. 

Baa Pranaiaoo, frftn-sls'ko. 

Baa Jeaaain, sftn hO-ft-k6n'. 

Baa JeaC, bd-f^S'. 

Baa jBAtt, hd&-&n'. 

Baa Lneaa. id&'kas. 

Baata Barhara, aftn'ta b&r'ba-ra. 

Santo P(,f&. 

Saatee, 8An-t€'. 

Santiago, sftn-t6-ft'gO. 

Santo Donungo, efta'tO dO-mSn'gO. 

Santoa, ailn'iOa. 

Saratoga, sAr^a-tO'ga. 

Sardinia, B&r-dln'!-a. 

Sukatehewaa, 8&-ki(cb'e-wftn. 

Saalt Sainto Marie. eOb sdnt lufi'rl. 

Sarannah, aa-v&ti^a. 

Bate, eilv. 

Soandinavia, skfin-dl-nft'vl-a. 

BohaneetadT, eke-nek'to-dS. 

SehayUdll, fkObl'kll. 

Beotland, akOt'laDd. 

Seranton, skrftn'ton. 

Seattle, efi-St'l. 

Seine, aAn. 

Seneea, aSn'e-ka. 

Senegal, f^en-^-g^r. 

Senegambia, edQ-e-gftm'bl-a. 

Sooia, Bft<5ol'. 



Sorvia. B^r'vl-a. 
Bhaagnai, ahflng-h&'L 
Shannon, ehftn'on. 
Shaata, ehAs'ta. 
Sheboygan, ahe-borgan. 
SheffiellBherreid. 
Shenaadoah, eben-An-dO'a. 
Shodione, ebo-shO'ne. 
ShroTopOTt, ahrev'iiOrt. 
Siam, sT-Am'. 
Siberia, sT-be'rI-a. 
Sieily, rial-ll. 

Sierra ICadre. cte-Sr'a niA'drA. 
Singapore, Bio-ga-pOr'. 
Biou, bob\ 
Sitka, Bit'ka. 
Smyrna, smSr'na. 
Bokoto, BO-kO-tO'. 
Somali, sO-mA'ie. 
Somerrilla, Bfim'tr-vll. 
Saokaao, apO-kAn'. 
SunoToi, BtA-nO-voi'. 
StookhohB, BtAk'hOIm. 
Straabarg, strAz'bfirg. 
Stattgail BUSbt'gArt. 
Saera, Bilb'kre. 
Sndaa, Bob-dAn'. 
Snea, Bdo-67'. 
Sola, BcR>-ld5. 
Samatra, 8<R)-mA'triL 
Banda, sfin'da. 
Sanderland, sQn'der-land. 
Saanahanna, Bfta-kwe-bAD'a. 
Sweaen. ewe'den. 
Switearland, Bwlt'zer-land. 
Sydney, sld'nl. 
Syraonae, alr'a-kfU. 
Syria, slrl-a. 

Tahria, tA-brfiz'. 

Taoama, tA-kO'miU 

Tagaa, tA'gtts. 

Tahoe, tA-bO'. 

TahlMBah. tA'16-kwA. 

Tallihiaiee. tAI-a-bAa'fi. 

Tampa, tAm'pa. 

Tampiao^ tAm-p6'kO. 

Tanuanro, tA-nA'nA-re-vO. 

Tanganyika, lAn-gAn-ye'kA. 

Taranto, tA'rAii-tO. 

Taamania, tAz-mA'nI-a. 

Tannton, lAn'ton. 

Taarna, tft'rfia. 

Tehad, chad. 

Tegneigalpa. ta-gOb-s€-gArpa. 

Teherii, te-hran'. 

Tehaaatapoe, ta-wan-ta-pSk'. 

Tanneaaee, tcn-nea-se'. 

Terre Haate, ter-e hot'. 

Tezaa, tSks'aa. 

Thamaa, thamz (U. S.); tSmz 

(Eng.). 
Thalaa, tie. 

Thian-Shan, te-An'sbAn. 
Tiber, tl'ber. 
Tibet, tl-b«t' or ttb'gt. 
Tien-tain, t6-en'te€n. 
Tiarra del Poego, te-^r^rA del 

fwA'gO. 

TUUa, dr-ies'. 
Tigrii. trgrls. 
Timbakto, tImbdbk'tdO. 
Timor, tfi-mOr'. 
Titioaea, Ut-fikA'kA. 
Toeantina, tn-kAn-tena'. 
Tokyo, to'kc-o. 
Toledo, tO-lC'do. 
Tolima, tOle'mA. 
Tombigbee, tOm-blg'bl. 



Topaka, tO-pS^ka. 
Torenta, tO-rdn'tO. 
Trieate, ti^-fiet'. 
Trinidad, trln-I-dAd'. 
Tripoli, trip'o-ll. 
Taeaon, tfl-Bdn'. 
Tnaia, tfl'nis. 
Tnrin, tfi'rin. 
Tarkeatan, tdor-kla-tAn'. 

Uinta, a-Tn'ia. 

Urngaay, (Jo-rd&-gwI'. 
Uta^ tl'ta or fl'tft. 
Utiea, a'tX-ka. 

Valdai. vAl'dT. 

Valaaoa, va-ieo'shl-a. 

Valparaiao, vAl-pA-rT'eO. 

Vaaooaror, \An-kdb'ver. 

Yeneanela, vSn-e-zwe'la. 

Veaiee, ven'TB. 

Vera (mu, vA'rA kiu&s'. 

Verde, v6rd. 

Vermont, ver-mfint'. 

VeaaTiaa, ve-Bll'vI-fia. 

Viotoria. vlktOTC-a! 

Viaaaa, \-T-en'a cU. S.): vS-Sa'a 

(Austria). 
Virginia, ver-iln'i-a. 
Vlatala, vl8't1I-ld. 
Vladivaatak, vlA-dS-vOs-tAk'. 
Volga, v61'gA. 

Wabaah, w^'baBh. 
Waehnaett, wft-chfl'set. 
Wadai, wA'dl. 
Walea, wAlz. 
Wareaw, w§r'f>ft. 
Waaateh, ^a'sAch. 
WoUaad, wei'and. 
Welltngian, >« Sling-ton. 
Waer, vA'ner. 
Weetnunator, wSat'inXn-aiar. 
Wetter, vSt'ter. 
Wheeling, hwSl'Ing. 
WiaUta, wlch'Itft. 
Wilkeabarra, wIlkB'bAM. 
WUlamotte, wn-A'mSt. 
Wilmington, wtPnilng-ton. 
mnnemaeoa, wln-e-niQk'a. 
Winnepeeaakee, w-In-€-pe>BA'k0. 
Winnipeg, wlii'I-pSg 
WinaniL wl-nO'na. 
Winootid, wI-n<KM'kI. 
Wiaoonain, wIs-KOn'eln. 
Woonaoeket, \«ddn-eOk'et 
Worooater, wote'ter. 
Wyoming, wl-0'mlng. 

TaUanai, jA-blO-noP. 
Takntak, yA-ka>tBk\ 
Taag-tae, yAng'tae. 
TariDUid,yAr.kADd\ 
Taaoo, ya-z<R>'. 
Yeneaoi, ySn-e-Ba'S. 
Yeaao. yea'BO. 
Yokohama, yO-ko-ba'mA 
Yankera, yonk'en. 
Yaaamite, yO-BSm'I-te. 
Yaaataa, ySo ka-tAn'. 
Yakon, ydb'kdo. 

laaataeaa, zak-a-ta'kas. 
lambeai, zam-bg'zc. 
lanaibar. zan'zl-bar. 
Snlaland, zooHdo-land. 
Inrieh, tatl'rlk. 
Snyder lee, zod'der zA'. 
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